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has been a long time in my chought ws en Shins 
ca into Engliſh : — as a tranſlation, or 


an abſtract, was the queſtion, A tranſlation I perceive ' 


it muſt not be, at laſt, for ſeveral reaſons, Firſt, it is 
2 thing already done to my hand, and above fixty years 
ſtanding; tho' with as little credit perhaps to the u. 


thor, as fatifaion to the reader, Secondly, Thene's 8 


deal in him, that is wholly foreign to my bu 
fes: as his philoſophical treatiſes of meteors, earth 


quakes, the original of rivers, ſeveral frivolous diſputes 
betwixt the Epicureans and the Stoics, &c. to ſay no- 


thing of the frequent repetitions of the ſame thing a- 


gain in other words (wherein he very handſomely - 
cuſes himſelf, by ſaying, That he does but inculeate - 


ver and over the ſame counſels, to thoſe that over and 


over commit the ſame faults.) Thirdly, his excelleney = 4 
conſiſts rather in a rhapſody of divine and extraordi» 
nary hints and notions, than in any regulated methad 


of diſcourſe; ſo that to take him as he lies, and fo go 
thro* with him, were utterly inconſiſtent with the ove 
der and the brevity which 1 4; my N 
deſign being only to digeſt, and common place his Mo- 
rals, in ſuch ſort, that any man, 


know where to find them. And I have 


a 2 


cloſe to this propoſition, that I have reduced ail bis 3 
ſcattered ethics to „ —— 1 
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To the nt ain 


— wore hanofabinnerefie for th 
Aancking of them Some other man in my place, 
would perhaps make you twenty apologies 

and addreſs, in governing this affair; but theſe are 
and fooleries; as if any man that firſt 
1E coxcomb in his own heart, would 
afterwards make himſelf one in print too. This ab- 
ract, ſuch as it is, you are extremely welcome to; and 
I am ſorry it is no better, both for your ſakes and my 
own: for if it were written up to the ſpirit of the ori - 
ginal, it would be one of the moſt valuable preſents. 
Dr public: 

and this too, even in the judgment of both parties, as 

well Chriitians. as Heathens : of which in its due place. 
Next to my choice of the author, and of the ſubject, 
with the manner of handling i it, I have like- 
wiſe had ſome regard in this publication, to the timing 
of x, and go the preference of this topic of benefits a- 
bove all others, for the ground-work of my firſt eſſay. 
We are fallen into an age of vain philoſophy (as the 
holy Apoſtle calls it); and ſo deſperately over-run with 
_drolls and ſceptics, that there is hardly any thing ſo 
certain or ſo ſacred, that is not expoſed to queſtion ar 
| — —— hypocrite, and 


| F grace confounded with the common dictates of na- 
ture. In this ſtate of corruption, who ſo fit as a good 
honeſt Chriſtian- Pagan, for a moderator among Pa- 


8 Ln the 
o paſs now general ſcope of the whole 
_work, to the 


itz 1 


| pitched 


— theme of benefits, 


fre want of 


2 8 


argument of the firſt part of 
gratitude, 


— thaſs daumacd ſpirits, hacer ty "Y 


ver be taken into favour again 
even better for them, than S 


of our revolters; and that they would io behave them- =} 


ſelves, as not to incur a ſecond forfeiture. — 
carry the reſemblance yet one point farther, they 
dec of ihem e na inphacable malice e 
thoſe of their fellows that keep their tations. 
alas! What could ingratitude do, — 
the inſeparable companion of it; and, in eſſect, the 
| bolder, and the blacker devil of the two? for Lucifer 
himſelf never had the face to lift up his eyes to heaven, 
and talk to the Almighty at the familiar rate of our 
patridts and zealots; and at the ſame time 
to make him party to a cheat, Tis not for 
that the Holy Ghoſt has denounced ſo many woes, 
redoubled ſo many cautions againſt hypocritesz plain 
ly intimating, at once, how a ſnare they are 
to mankind, and no leſs odious to God himſelf : which 
is ſufficiently denoted in the force of that dreadful ex- 
preſſion, nd your portion ſhall be with hypocrites. You 
will find in the holy ſcriptures, as I have formerly ob- 
ſerved, that God has given the grace of repentance to 
perſecutors, idolaters, murderers, adulterers, &c. but 
I am miſtaken, if the whole Bible affords you any ae. 
inſtance of a converted hypocrite. 
To deſcend now from truth itfelf to our own expe» 
rience: Have we not ſeen, even in our days, a molt pi- 


ons, and almoſt faultleſs, prince brought to the ſcaffold. . -{ 


by his own ſubj ? The moſt glorious conſtitution up- 
on the face of the earth, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
_ torn to pieces and diſſolved ? The happiett people un- 
der the ſun enſlaved ? Our temples {acrilegiofly profan- 
ed, and a licence given to il lorts of hereſy and out- 
rage? And by whom, but by a race of hypocrites, who 
had nothing in their mouths all this while, but, The 
purity of the goſpel; the honour of the king, and, the 
liberty of the people: aſſiſted underhand with defama- 
tory papers, which were levelled at the king himſelf, 
through the ſides of his moſt faithful miniſters ? This 
project ſucceeded fo well againſt one government, that 
tis now again ſet afoot againit another ; and by ſome 


27 


N 414 
8 in that tragedy, autetiorn mh. 
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the bane of human ſociety, and the pla of all 
— 1 
—— — credit enough in 
4B ada, Kiko fame — 94 — 
| onthe ſame people, in the ſame age, and from the ve- 
© of fame impoſtors. This has carried 
ute out of my way, © 11 
— — ak far there is in the bottom 


reader will in fore meaſure be ableto judge by 


the higheſt oppoſition imaginable, of ingratitude and 


chat is to ſay, 
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F SENECA's WRITINGS L 


T appears-that our Author had, among S 
| three profeſſed enemies. Ia the fr place 
alluding to the flrts of his fancy, and the incoherence. * 


| adding, that if his judgment 
wit, it had been much the more for his reputation ; 
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* ** * * —_— „„ 
* „ READER. 


* Of thoſe pieces of his that are extant, we ſhall not 
ESE 


be gathered partly from 
— gk who ſays, 
that he was with his applying himſelf to 


poetry, after he ſaw that Nero took pleaſure in it, out 
F< of a deliga to curry favohr. St. Jerom refers to a 
diſcourſe of his concerning matrimony. Lactantius 


— And he himſelf ſpeaks of a treatiſe of his 
| concerning which he wrote in his 
- But the opinion of an epiſtolary correſpondence 


however of thoſe books of his 
— yet preſerved in the writings of 
eminent authors; ſufficient tof ſhew the world 
a treaſure they have loſt, by the excellency 
_ 5 G's le. 


abi. the ſharpeR of all Stoics, how great 
| A. 1. veneration has he for the Almighty ? 
| | | As for mitance; diſcourſing of a vio- 
lent death: Do you not underſtand, ſays he, the ma- 
jeſty, and the authority of your judge: He is the ſu- 
Governor of Heaven and Earth, and the God 


Nd ich we worſhip for deities, Moreover in 


of the univerie, and entered upon the 
and the beſt work in nature, in the or 
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— —— — — | 
Seneca, ſays 3 thet was 


your gods; and it is upon him that all thoſe powers 


E government of the world; though he was him- F. 
1 A all in all; yet he ſubſtituted other fubordinate 1 


is exhortations : This God, ſays he, when he laid the © 3 
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for all chat we can pretend to chat i 


Seneca ſays very well in $ 
by ; they worſhip the images Lib. 21. Cap. 2. 
the gods, ys he, kneel to them, "> 


111 


* 


plying — with offerings, "I 
this reverence to the imape, her dave he" 
at all to the workman that made it. | | 
| Q | * 2 An in div 


they fall upon the ſubject of avarice, luſt, ambition, 
they laſh out into ſuch exceſs of bitternefs, as if rail 
ing were a mark of their profeſſion. They make me 


think of galley-pots in an apothecary's ſhop, that have 
remedies without and poiſon within. 


Lactantius ſtill. He that would Lib. 3. Cap. 9. 
know all things, let him read Sene- 


ca; the moſt lively deſcriber of public vices, — 


RT _ * - * * * * 
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. God, he, is a know not + 
— — REM that _—_ = 
to him, that we muſt approve ourſelves. What 3 
it avail us, that our conſciences are hidden from 

ks 7 What could a 

4 chriſtian have ſpoken more to the purpoſe in this caſe, 

1 divine Pagan ? And in the of the 
(err what is it that we do? To 
it to ſtand contriving, and to hide our- 
I ves ? bs are at ane, aid vers wo fig 
= from our keeper. One man may be parted from ano- 
” ther by travel, death, ſickneſs: But there's no divid- 
ing us from ourſelves. It is to no purpoſe to creep in- 
t 2a corner where no body ſhall fee us. Ridiculous 
-” anadneſ;! Make it the caſe that no mortal eye could 


—_—— 
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14. 6. Gap 25. - | of Seneca, ſays Lactantius once a- 
gain; conſider, ſays he, the majeſ- 

47; the z and the venerable mercies of the Al- 
mighty; 2 friend that is always at hand. What de- 
can it be to him, the ſlaughter of innocent crea- 
tures, or the worſhip of bloody ſacrifices? Let us 


in the book that Seneca wrote againſt ſuperſtitions, 
treating of images, ſays St. Auſ- 
tin, he writes thus, they repreſent 
the immortal, and the inviolable 
gods, in the baſeſt manner, and 

5 without life or motion: In the forms of men, beaſts, 

dies; ſome of mixed bodies; and thoie figures they 
14 call deities ; which, if they were but animated, would 
_affraght a man, and paſs for monſters. And then a 
little farther, treatin X of natural Theology ; after cit- 
ng the opinions of ons o pi iloſophers, he ſuppoſes an objec- 
tion a himſelf : Some body will perhaps aſk me; 
Would you have me then to believe the heavens, and 
the earth to be gods; and ſome of them above the 
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coming an honeſt man, ſo unworthy of a freeman, and 
ſo inconſiſtent with the action of a man, in his wits, 


it were 


When he comes to reflect, fays St. Auguſtine, upon 
paſſages which he himſelf had ſeen in the capi- 
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antiquity. 


=_— 
a Jiophy, but forced him upon the law, and for a while 


and 


the father of Lucius Annevs 
the Orator. His mother's name was Helvia, a woman 
of excellent qualities, His father came to Rome in the 
time of Auguſtus; and his wife and children ſoon fol» 
lowed him, our Seneca yet being in his infancy. There 
were three brothers of them, and never a ſiſter. Mar- 
cus Annzus Novatus, Lucius Anneus Seneca, and Lu- 
cius Annzus Mela, The firſt of theſe changed his name 
for Junius Gallio, who adopted him; to him it was that, 
he dedicated his Treatiſe. off „ whom he calls 
Novatus too; and he alſo dedicated his diſcourſes of a 
Happy Life to his brother Gallio. The youngelt bro. 
ther (Annzus Mela) was Lucan's father. Seneca was 
about twenty years of age in the fifth year of Tiberius, 


when the Jews were expelled Rome. His father train- 


ed him up to rhetoric, but his genius led him rather to 
philoſophy; and he applicd his wit to morality and vir. 
tue. He was a great hearer of the celebrated men of 
thoſe times; as Attalus, Sotion, Papirius, Fabianus, 


| (of whom he makes often mention) and he was much au 
admirer alſo of Demetrius the Cynic, whoſe converſa- 
| Hon he had afterwards in the court, and both at home 


alſo, and abroad, for they often travelled together. His 
father was not at all pleaſed with his humour of phi- 


pradtiſed pleading. After which he would 


| Kim upen public employment: And he came Efü be 


Hs af 


4 sE NEWS 10 
WE „ then Prætor, and ſome will have it that he 


Conful ; but this is doubtful. 
k. re done himat court, 
hat Hero's — to cool; he went di 

and to Nero with an offer to refund all that 


he had gotten. Which Nero would not 
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yo or by, Being Nero's'Putor and Governog, 
went well, fo long as Nero followed his coun- 

* two chief favourites were Burrhus and Sene- 
<2, who were both of them excellent in their ways: 
FR and ſeverity of 

3 Seyeca for his precepts and. good advice in 

8 and. the genjenchs of an ho- 
'Pvince (ſays F 6s ipvite hen by, the oe 
of la r Seneca 
ad two wives; the name of the firſt is not mentioned; 
th fad — whom, he often ſpeaks of with 
| Dy the Þrmer he had his fon Marcus. 


az ope of the adulterers. After a matter 


TT exile, lic was called back, 
| | as ever. His eſtate was 


Toe ic bee ara ſon, The coure 
Seren 


yeceiveg but, 
however, from that time, he changed his courſe of life, 
to be kept gr home, either by, nic | 


one another in the ffippery age of 
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Here follows now, ſays Tacitus, the death of Senbeh, 
do Neros 


great ſatisfacion: Not fo much from any | 
proof againſt him, that he was of Piſo's c 
racy ; but Nero was reſolved to do that by the 
which he could not effect by poiſon. For it is reported 
that Nero had corrupted Clebnicus (a freeman of Se- 
neca's) to give his maſter poiſon, which did not e- 
| ceed : Whether that the ſervant had diſcovered it th | 
His maſter, or that Seneca by his own caution and je- 
louſy had avoided it; for he lived 488 
diet, as che fruits of the earth; and his drink was mo 
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Natalis, it ſeems, was ſent upon a viſit to him, [being 
1 
JF Piſo 
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to J > et 4 his- 
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, that it was true, that Natalis had bern 
m in Piſs's name, with à cothplaint, chat Piſs 
could nut be admitted to ſee him: and that he encuſ- 
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o | 2: | | 
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* 38. 


es: 


ä Dr Ceſar 
Mae, he faid, knew very well, that he was not a man 
of ; having received more proofs of his free- 
dom, than of his flattery. This anſwer of Seneca's was 
delivered to Czfar in the preſence of Poppza and Ti- 


; and Nero aſked him, Whether he could gather 
N as if he intended to make him- 
Telf away ? The Tribune's anſwer was, That he did not 


find him one jot moved with the meſſage: but that he 


went on roundly with his tale, and never ſo much as 
changed countenance for the matter. Go back to him 
then, fays Nero, and tell him, That he is condemned 
to die. Fabius Ruſticus delivers it, that the Tribune did 
| not return the ſame way he came, but went aſide to Fe- 
nius, n and told him Cæſar s 
—— his advice, whether he ſhould obey them, 
him by all means to do as he was or- 


Silbe that was one of the conſpirators, 
nn > gag 2 
which he had before complotted to revenge. And yet 
he did not think fit to appear himſelf in the buſineſs, 
but ſent a centurion to Seneca, to tell his doom. Se- 
_ neca without any ſurprize, or diſorder, calls for his 
will; which being refuſed him by the officer, he turn- 
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the intimate Confidents of this barbarous 
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calamity, he befought and conjured to F 75 
223 and betake herfelf to the 4 


bnd. Palilina, on the other fide, tells her derermi- 


for fear of the injuries thas might artend f 
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and comforts of 2 virtuous life; which would be à fait 


and um anne confolztion-to her for the lofs of ket Irof- 


OI I GY: and wills the executioh- 


foerthefs of fife, as I have repreſented it to-thee, thou 
kadſt rather entertain an hotourable death, I hall not 
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was 


. Our reſofution, fays 
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judge the work, | 
long as ſhe deſpaired of Ne- 
To's mercy, ſhe ſeemed to court the glory of dying with 


y his memory ; but ſo miſer - 
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Statius Anneus, 
him a doſe 
band, being the ſame 
for capital offenders in Athens. This was 
and he drank it up, but to little 
was already chilled, and bound up againſt the force of 


it. He weat at laſt into a hot bath, and ſprinkled 
of his ſervants that were next to him, This, ſays he, is 
. . deliverer. The fume of the 
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CHAP. I. 


Of BEN ETITS in general. 


T is, perhaps, one of the moſt pernicious errors 
of a raſh, and inconſiderate life, the common 
ignorance of the world in the matter of ex- 
changing benefits. And this ariſes from a mi- 

ſtake, partly in the perſon that we would oblige, and 
partly in the thing itſelt. To begin with the latter; 
A benefit is a good office, done with intention and 
judgment; that is to ſay, with a due regard to all the 
circumitances of what, how, why, when, wherc, to 
whom, how much, and the like. Or otherveiſe, it is a 
voluntary and benevolent action that delights the giver, 
in the comfort it brings to the receiver. It will be 
hard to draw this ſubject, either into method or com- 
paſs; the one, becauſe of = infinite variety and com- 
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of caſes ; the other, by reaſon of the 

extent of it: For the whole buſineſs (almoſt) of man- 
kind in ſociety, falls under this head: The duties of 
kings, and ſubjects; huſbands, and wives; parents 
and children; maſters, and ſervants; natives, and 
ſtrangers ; high, and low; rich, and poor; ſtrong, and 


it breeds good blood, and generous thoughts; and in- 
firuQs us in all the parts of honour, humanity, friend- 
ſhip, piety, gratitude, prudence, and juſtice. In ſhort, 
the art and ſkill of conferring benefits, is, of all . 
duties, the moſt abſolutely neceſſary to the well- being 
both of reaſonable nature, and of every individual; as 
the very cement of all communities, and the bleſſing of 
He that does good to another man, does 
alſo good to himſelt; not only in the conſequence, but 
in the very act of doing i it: For the conſcience of well- 
doing is an awple reward. 
Or benefits in general, there are ſcvera! ſorts; as * 
neceſſary, profitable and delightful, Some 
* Benefits ne- things there are, without which we can- 
ceſſary, profi- not live; others, without which we ought 
table and de- not to live; and ſome again without which 
lightſul. we will not live. In the firlt rank are 
thoſe which deliver us from capital dan- 
gers, or apprehenſions of death: And the favour is 
rated according to the hazard ; for the greater the ex- 
tremity, the greater ſeems the obligation. The next 1s 
the caſe wherein we may indeed live, but we had better 
die: As in the queſtion of liberty, modeſty, and a good 
conſcience. In the third place ſollow thoſe things 
which cuſtom, uſe, affinity, and acquaintance, have 


made dear to us ; as huſbands, wives, children, friends, 


&c. which an honeſt man will preſerve at his utmoſt 
peril: Of things profitable there is a large field; as mo- 
ncy, honour, &c. to which might be added matters of 
ſuperfluity and pleaſure. But, we ſhall open a way to 
the circumitances of a benefit, by ſome previous and 
more general delibcration upon the thing itſelf. 


weak; friends, and enemies. The very meditation of 
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CHAP. II. 
Several Sorts of BENEFITS. 


WE ſhall divide benefits into abſolute and + vulgar; 
| che one, appertaining to good 

fe; the other is only matter of com- + Benefits ab- 
merce. The former are the more ex- ſolute and vul- 
celleat, becauſe they can never be made gar. 

void; wircreas all material benefits are | 

tolled back, and forward, and change their maſter, 
There are ſome offices that look like benefits, but are 
only defirabie conveniencies, as vealth, &c. and theſe 
a wicked man may receive from a good, or a good man 
{from an evil. Others again that bear the face of in- 
juries, which are the only benefits ill- taken; as cutting, 
lancing, burning, under the hand of a ſurgeon. The 
greateit benefits of all, are thoſe of good education, 
which we receive from our parents, either in the ſtate 
of ignorance, or perverſeneis, as their care and ten- 
derneſs in our infancy; their diſcipline in our child- 
hood, to keep us to our duties by fear; and, if fair 
means will not do, their proceeding afterwards to ſeve- 
rity and puniſhment, without which we ſhould never 
have come to good, There are matters of great value 
many times, that are but of ſmall price; as inſtructions 


from a tutor, medicines from a phyſician, &c. And 


there are ſma!l matters again, which are cf great con- 
ſideration to us: The gift may be fall, and the con- 
ſequence great; as a cup of cold water in a time of 
need may ſave a man's life; ſome things are of great 
moment to the giver; others to the receiver: One 
man gives me a houſe; another ſnatches me out, when 
it is falling upon my head: One gives me an eſtate; 
another takes me out of the fire, or caſts me out a rope 
when I am ſinking : Some good offices we do to friends; 
others to ſtrangers; but thoſe are the nobleſt that we 
do without pre: deſert. There is an obligation of boun- 
ty; and an obligation of charity: this, in caſe of ne- 
| 2 
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ceflity; and that, in point of convenience. Some be- 


nefits are common ; others are perſonal: As if a prince 
— of pure grace) grant a privilege to a city, the o- 

igation lies upon the community; and only upon eve- 
ry individual, as a part of the whole : but if it be done 
particularly for my ſake, then am I ſingly the debtor for 
it. The cheriſhing of ſtrangers is one of the duties of 


hoſpitality ; and exerciſes itſelf in the relief and pro- 


tection of the diſtreſſed. There are benefits of 
counſel, reputation, life, fortune, liberty, health ; nay, 
and ſuperfluity, and pleaſure. One man obliges me 
out of his pocket: Another gives me matter of ornament 
and curioſity : A third conſolation. To ſay nothing of 

tive benefits; for there are that reckon it an obli- 
gation if they do a body no hurt; and place it to ac- 
count, as if they ſaved a man, when they do not undo 
him. To ſhut up all in one word; as benevolence is the 
moſt ſociable of all virtues, ſo it is of the largeſt extent; 
for there is not any man either ſo great, or ſo little, but 
he is yet capable of giving and of receiving benefits, 


CHAP. III. 


A Son may oblige his Father, and a Servant 


his Maſter. 


HE queſtion is (in the firſt place) whether it may 

not be poſſible for a father to owe more to a ſon 

In other reſpects, than a ſon owes to his father for his 
being ? That many ſons are both greater and better 
than their fathers, there is no queſtion; and there are 
many other things that derive their beings from others, 
which yet are far greater than their original. Is not 
the tree larger than the ſeed? The river than the 
fountain ? The foundation of all things lies hid, and 
the ſuperſtructure obſcures it. If I owe all to my fa- 
ther, becauſe he gives me life, I may owe as much to 
a phyſician that ſaved his life; for if my father had 


3 not been cured, I had never been begotten : Or, if I 
3 ſand indebted for all that I am, to my beginning, m 
2 acknowledgment muſt run back to the very original of 
£ all human beings. My father ve me the benefit of 
life, which he had never done, it his father had not firſt 
given it to him. He gave me life, not knowing to whom, 
and when I was in a condition, neither to feel death, 
nor to ſear it. That is the great benefit, to give life to 
one that knows how to ule it; and that is capable of the 
5 apprehenſions of death. It is true, that without a fa- 
. ther I could never have had a being; and ſo without a 
1 nurſe that being had never been improved; but I do not 
b therefore owe my virtue either to my nativity, or to her 
. that gave me ſuck. The generation of me was the leaſt 
5 part of the benefit: For, to live is common with 
but, to live well is the main buſineſs; and that virtue 
is all my own, ſaving what I drew from my education. 
It does not follow that the firſt benefit mult be the great- 
| eſt, becauſe without the firit, the greateſt could never 
* have been. The father gives life to the ſon but once; 
| but if the ſon ſave the tather's life often, though he do 
but his duty, it is yet a greater benefit. And again, the 
benefit that a man receives is the greater, the more he 
needs it; but the living has more need of life than 
he that is not yet born: ſo that the father receives a 
greater beneſit in the continuance of his life, than the 
ſon in the beginning of it. What if a ſon deliver his 
father ſrom the rack; or, Which is more, lay himſelf 
down in his place? The giving of him a being was but 
the office of a father, a ſimple act, a benefit given at 
a venture; beſide that he had a participant in it, and a 
regard to his family. He gave only a ſingle life, and 
he received a happy one. My mother brought me into 
the world naked, expoſed, and wide of reaſon; but 
my reputatitde. and my fortune are advanced by my vir- 
a tue. Scipio (as yet in his minority) reſcued his father 
; in a battle wich Hannibal; and afterwards from the 
practices and proſecution of a powerful faction; cover- 
ing him with conſuiary honours, and the {poils of pnb- 
lic enemies. He made himſelf as eminent for his mo- 
deration, as for his piety, and military knowledge: He: - 1 
was the defender, aul eſtabliſher of his country: He-. 
4 3 = 
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ther barely for begetting him ? ? Whether did Anchiſes 
more for Aneas, in dandling the child in his arms, or 
Aneas for his father, when he carried him upon his 
back thro' the flames of Troy, and made his name fa- 
mous to future ages, among the founders of the Roman 
empire? T. Manlius was the fon of a ſour and imperi- 

ous father, who baniſhed him his houſe as a blockhead, 
and a ſcandal to his family : this Manlius, bearing 
that his ſather's life was in queſtion, and a day ſet for 
his trial, went to the tribune that was concerned in 
cauſe, and diſcourſed him about it: the tribune 
him * appointed time, and withal (as an obli- 
upon the young man) that his cruelty to his ſon 
be part of his accuſation. Manlius upon this 
takes the tribune aſide, and preſenting a poniard to his 
breaſt, «« Swear (ſays he) that you will let this cauſe 
fall, or you will have this dagger in the heart of 
« you; and now it is in your choice which way you 
* will deliver my father.” The tribune ſwore, and 
kept his word, and made a fair report of the whole 
matter to the council. He that makes himſelf famous 
by his eloquence, juſtice or arms, illuſtrates his extrac- 
tion, let it be never ſo mean, and gives ineſtimable re- 
putation to his parents. We ſhould never have heard of 
Sophroniſcus, but for his ſon Socrates; nor of Arioſto 
and Gryllus, if it had not been for Xenophon and Plato. 
Tuis is not to diſcountenance the veneration we owe 
to parents; nor to make children the worſe, but the 
better; and to ſtir up generous emulations : For, in 
conteſts of offices, both parties are happy, as well 
the vanquiſhed, as thoſe that overcome. It is the only 
Honourable diſpute that can arrive betwixt a father and 
a ſon, which of the two ſhall have the better of the o- 

ther in the point of benefits. 

In the queſtion betwixt a maſter and a ſervant, we 
| mult diſtinguiſh betwixt + benefits, du- 

+ A Servant ties, and actions miniſterial. By bene- 
may oblige bis fits we underſtand thoſe good offices 
Maſter. that we receive from ſtrangers, which 
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are voluntary, and may be forborn wi Du- 
ties are the parts of a ion, and wife: an incumbent 
upon kindred and relations. Offices miniſterial 

to the part of a ſervant, Now, fince it is the mi 
and not the condition of the perſon, that prints the va- 
lue upon the benefit, a ſervant may oblige his malker, 
and ſo may a ſubject his ſovereign, or a common fol- F 
dier his general, by doing more than he is expreſly*. 2 
bound to do. Some things there are, which the las : | 
neither commands, nor forbids; and here the ſervant is 
free. It would be very hard for a ſervant to be chaſ- 
tiſed for doing leſs than his duty, and not thanked for 
it when he does more. His body, it is true, is his maſ- 
ter's, but his mind is his own; and there are many \ 

commands which a ſervant ought no more to obey, \ 
than a maſter to impoſe. There is no man ſo great, 
but he may both need the help and ſervice, and ſtand 
in fear of the power and unkindneſs, even of the mean- 
eſt of mortals, One ſervant kills his maſter ; another 
ſaves him, nay. preſerves his maſter's life, perhaps, 
with the loſs of his own : he expoſes himſelf to tor- 
ment and death ; he ſtands firm againſt all threats and 
batteries: which is not only a benefit in a ſervant, but 
much the preater for his being ſo. 

Wurn Domitius was beſieged in Corfinium, and the 

place brought to great extremity; he preſſed his ſer- 
vant ſo earneſtly to poiſon him, that at laſt he was pre- 
vailed upon to give him a potion; which, it ſeems, was 

an innocent opiate, and Domitius out- lived it: Cæſa 

; took the town, and gave Domitius his life, but it was l 

his ſervant that gave it him firſt. - 
| Turn was another town beſieged, and when it was 
npon the lait pinch, two ſervants made their eſcape, 

\ and went over to the enemy: upon the Romans en- 

tering the town, and in the heat of the ſoldiers fury, 
theſe two fellows ran directly home, took their miſtreſs 

out of her houſe, and drave her before them, telling e- 

very body how barbaroufly ſhe had uſed them formerly, 
and that they would now have their revenge: when 
they had her without the gates, they kept her cloſe till | 
the danger was over; by which means they gave their 


millreſs her liſe, and ſhe gave them their freedom. 
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This was not the action of a ſervile mind to do ſo glo- 
rious 2 thing, under the appearance of ſo great a vil- 
lany : for if they had not paſſed for deſerters, and par- 
ricides, they could not have gained their end. 

Wiru one inſtance more (and that a very brave 
one) I ſhall conclude this chapter. | 
| In the civil wars of Rome, a party coming to ſearch 

for a perſon of quality that was proſcribed, a ſervant 
put on his maſter's cloaths, and delivered himſelf up to 
the foldiers as the maſter of the houſe, and he was ta- 
| ken into cuſtody, and put to death without diſcovering 
' the miſtake. What could be more glorious than for a 
ſervant to die for his maſter, in that age, when there 
| were not many ſervants that would not betray their ma- 
ers? fo s a tenderneſs in a public cruelty; 
ſo invincible a faith in a general corruption! What 
could, be more glorious, I ſay, than fo exalted a virtue, 
as, rather to chuſe death for the reward of his fidelity, 
than the greateſt advantage he might otherwiſe have 
bad for the violation of it ? 


CHAP. IV. 


It is the Intention, not the Matter, that makes 
the Benefit. 


: good will of the benefactor is the fountain 


of all benefits; nay, it is the benefit itſelf; or at 
leaſt, the ſtamp that makes it valuable and current. 
Some there are, I know, that take tae matter for the 
benefit, and tax the obligation by weight and mea- 
ſure. When any thing is given them, they preſentiy 


caſt it up, what may ſuci a houſe be worth? ſach an 


office? ſuch an eſtate? as if that were the benefit, 
which is only the ſign and mark of it: for the obliga- 
tion reſts in the mind, not in the matter; and all thoſe 
advantages which we ſce, handle, or hold in actual poſ- 
ſeſſion by the courteſy of another, are but ſeveral modes 
or ways of explaining, and putting the good-will in 


execution. There nceds no great ſubtility to prove, 


* 2 * . : 


if he had preſerved his freedom. And fo, if I fave a 


than in a battle, to thoot at an enemy, and kill a friend ? 


. 
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that both benefits and injuries receive their value from 
the intention, when even brutes themſelves are able to 
decide this queſtion, Tread upon a dog by chance, 
or put him to pain upon the drefling of a wound ; the 
one he paſſes by as an accident; and the other, in his 
faſhion, he acknowleges as a kindneſs; but, offer to 
ſtrike at him, tho' you do him no hurt at all, he flies 
yet in the face of you, even for the miſchief that you 
barely meant him. 

Ir is further to be obſerved, that all + Al Benefits 
+ benefits are good; and like the di- are good. 
{tributions of providence, made up of Ts 
wiſdom and bounty : whereas the gift itſelf is neither 
good nor bad, but may be indifferently applied either to 
the one or the other. The benefit is immortal, the 
gift periſhable: for, the benefit itſelf continues, when 
we have no longer either the uſe or the matter of it. 
He that is dead, was alive; he that has loſt his eyes 
did ſee; and whatſoever is done, cannot be rendered un- 
done. My friend (for inſtance) is taken by pyrates 
I redeem him; and after that, he falls into other py- 
rates hands; his obligation to me is the ſame ſtill, as 


man from ny misfortune, and he fall into another; 
if I give him a ſum of money, which is afterwards taken 
away by thieves; it comes to the ſame caie. For- 
tune may deprive us of the matter of a benefit, but the 
benefit itſelf remains inviolable. If the bencfit reſided 
in the matter, that which is good for one man, would 
be ſo for another; whereas many times the very ſame 
thing given to different perſons, works contrary ef- 
fects; even to the difference of life or death; and 
that which is one body's cure, proves another body's 
poiſon. Beſide that the timing of it alters the value; 
and, a cruſt of bread, upon a pinch, is a greater pre- 
ſent than an imperial crown, What is more familiar, 


or, inſtead of a friend, to ſave an enemy? but yet 
this diſappointment in the event, does not at all ope- 
rate upon the intention. What if a man cures me of 4 
wen, with a ſtroke that was deſigned to cut of my 
head? or, with a malicious blow upon the ſlomach, 
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breaks an impoſthume ? Or, what if he ſave my life, 

with a draught that was prepared to poiſon me? The 
of the iſſue does not at all diſcharge the o- 

bliquity of the intent. And the ſame reaſon holds 


even in religion itſelf; it is not the incenſe, or the 2 


fering that is acceptable to God, but the purity and de- 
votion of the worſhipper. Neither is the bare will, 
without action, ſufficient; that is, where we have the 
means of acting; for, in that caſe, it ſignifies as little 
to wiſh well, without well doing, as to do good with- 
out willing it. There nuſt be effect as well as inten- 
tion, to make me owe a benefit; but to will againſt it, 
does wholly diſcharge it. In fine, the conſcience alone 
is the judge, both of benefits and injuries. 

Ir does not follow now, becauſe the 
* The good Will benefit reſts in the good * will, that 
muſt be accom- therefore the good will, thould be al- 
pamied with ways a benefit; for it it be not accom- 
Judgment. panied with government and diſcreti- 
on, thoſe offices which we call bene- 


fits, are but the works of paſſion, or of chance; and, 


many times the greatcit of all injuries. One man does 
me good by miitake, another ignorantly, a third upon 
force, but none of theſe caſes do I take to be an obli- 


gation, for they were neither directed to me, nor was 
there any kindneſs of intention: we do not thank the. 


Mas for the advantages we receive by navigation, or 


the rivers for ſupplying us with fiſh, and flowing of our 


s ; we do not thank the trees either for their 

its or ſhades, or the winds for a fair gale: and what 

is the difference betwixt a reaſonable creature, that does 
not know, and an inanimate that cannot? a good horſe 
faves one man's life, a good iuit of arms another's, 
and a man perhaps, that never intended it, ſaves a third. 
Where is the difference now betwixt the obligation of 


one, and of the other? A man falls into a river, and 


the fright cures him of an ague; we may call this 2 
kind of lucky miſchance, but not a remedy. And fo 


it is with the good we receive, either without or beſide, 


or contrary to intention. It is the mind, and not the e- 
vent that diſtinguiſhes a benefit from an injury. 
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There muſt be a Judgment in a Benefit as well | 
as Matter and Intention; and eſpecially in the * 
' Choice of the Perſon. 


A S it is the will that defigns the benefit, and the 
4 matter that conveys it, ſo it is the judgment that 
perfects it; which depends upon ſo many critical nice- 
ties, that the leaſt error, either in the perſon, the mat- 
ter, the manner, the quality, the quantity, the time, 
or the place, ſpoils all. 5 

Tus conſideration of the perſon is a * The Choice of 
* main point; for, we are to give by the Perſon ir 
choice, and not by hazard. My inclina- a main Point. 
tion bids me oblige one man; I am 
bound in duty and juſtice to ſerve another; here tis 
charity, there tis pity ; and elſewhere, perhaps, en- 
couragement. There are ſome that want, to whom I 
would not give, becauſe, if I did, they would want ſtill. 
To one man I would barely offer a benefit, but I would 
preſs it upon another. To ſay the truth, we do not 
employ any money to more profit, than that which we 
Heſtow; and it is not to aur friends, our acquaintances, 
or countrymen, nor to this or that condition of men, 
that we are to reſtrain our bounties, but whereſoever 
there is a man, there is a place and occaſton for a he- 
nefit. We give to ſome that are good already, to o- 
thers in hope to make them ſo, but we muſt do all with 
diſcretion : for, we are as well anſwerable for what 
ve give, as for what we receive. Nay, the miſplacing 
of a benefit is worſe than the not receiving it; for the 
dne is another man's fault, but the other is mine The 
error of the giver does oft-times excuſe the ingratitude 
of the receiver; {or a favour ill plactd, is rather a 
profuſion than a benefit. It is the moſt ſhameful of 
loſſes, an inconſiderate honniy. I will chuſe a man of 
integrity, fancerc, conſiderate, grateful, temperate, well- 


he” . * 


— 
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natured, neither covetous nor ſordid : And when I have 
ſuch a man, though not worth a groat in the 


obliged 
world, I have gained my end. If we give, only to 


receive, we loſe the faireſt objects for our charity, the 


abſent, the ſick, the captive, the needy. When we o- 
blige thoſe that can never pay us again in kind, as a 
upon his laſt ſarewel, or a neceflitous perſon 


upon his death- bed, we make providence our debtor, 


and rejoice in the conſcience even of a fruitleſs benefit, 
So long as we are _e with paſſions, and diſtracted 
with hopes and fears, and (the moſt unmanly of all 
vices) with our pleaſures, we are incompetent judges, 
where to place our bounties. But when death preſents 
itſelf, and that we come to our laſt will and teſtament, 
we leave our fortunes to the moſt worthy. He that 
ives nothing, but in hopes of receiving, muſt die inte- 
Tas. It is the honeſty of another man's mind that 
moves the kindneſs of mine: and I would ſooner oblige 
a grateful man, than an ungrateful : but this ſhall not 
hinder me from doing good alſo to a perſon that is 
known to be ungrateful: only with this difference, that 
I will ſerve the one in all extremities with my life and 
fortune; and the other no further than tak with my 
convenience. But what ſhall I do, you will ſay, to 


know whether a man be grateful, or no; I will follow 


probability, and hope the beſt. He that ſows, is not ſure 
to reap, nor the ſeaman to reach his port, nor the ſol- 
dier to win the field : he that weds is not ſare that his 
wife ſhall be honeſt, or his children ſhall he dutiful : but 


ſhall we therefore neither ſow, ſail, bear arms, nor mar- 


? nay, if I knew a man to be incurably thankleſs, I 
would yet be ſo kind as to put him in his way, or let 
him light a candle at mine, or draw water at my well, 
which may ſtand him perhaps in great ſtead, and yet 
not be reckoned as a benefit from me, for I do it care- 
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leſly, and not for his ſake, but my own, as an office of 


humanity, without any choice or kindneſs. 
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whomſoever we offer it, this general rule muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that we always deſign the good and ſatisfaction 
of the receiver; and never grant any thing to his de- 


triment. Tis not for a man to ſay, I was overcome 
by importunity; for, when the fever is off, we deteſt 
the man that was prevailed upon to our deſtruction. I 
will: no more undo a man with his will, than forbear 
faving him againſt it. It is a benefit in ſome caſes to 
grant, and in others to deny; ſo that we are rather to 
conſider the a ye than the defire of the petition- 
er. For, we may, in a paſſion, earneſtly beg for (and 
take it ill to be denicd too) that very thing, which, 
upon ſecond thoughts, we may come to curie, as the 
occaſion of the moſt pernicious bonnty, Never give any 
thing that ſhall turn to miſchief, infamy, or ſhame T 
will conſider another man's want, or ſafety; but-ſo as 


3 ²¼w: . 1 


rs, 


houſe, or » weapon for is 


is defired, ſought for, and Hard to be 


that which we give to every body is welcome to Wo 


, 


He that lends a man money to ©: 


of his crime. * 
Hr that would make nn — 8 
preſent, will pitch upon ſomething that a 


3 


found ; that which he ſees no where elſe, and 
few have; or at leaſt not in that place or ſeaſon; Tot 
thing that may be always in His eye, and mind him . 
His benefattor. If it be laſting and durable, ſo ma 
the better ; as plate rather than money; ſtatues, than 
„ for it will ferve as a monitor de mind the re- 
cxiver of the oli ion, which the preſenter cannot 
#5 hand{omety 46. over, let it not be improper, as 
arms to a woman, books to a clown, $6ys % a philoſo- 
pher: I will not give any man that which he cannot re- 
ceive, as if I threw a bail to a man without hands, but 
1 will make a return, though he cannot receive it; for, 


my buſineſs is not to oblige him, but to free myſelf : 


Nor any thing thet may regonnch 2 San t5 20 Tn on 
infirmity : As Falſe dice to a cheats ſpectacles to a man 
chars blind. Let it not be unſeaſdnable neither; as a 
furred gown in ſummer; an umbrella in winter. t 
enhances the value of a preſent, if it was never 
to him by any body elſe, nor by me to any other; for, 


body; The particularity does much, but yet the uh 
thing may receive a different eſtimate from feveral 

perſons; for there are ways of and recom- 

mending it in ſuch a manner, that if the fame good ,. 

fice be done to twenty people, one of them ſhall 

reckon Himſelf particularly gel: As 2 

whore, if the has a thouſand ſweethearts, will | 
every one of them, rhat ſhe loves kim beſt. this 


dn of converſation, 9 
it 


Taz citizens of Megra ſent am- 1 Let the Pre- 
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delay in a benefit, but the modeſty of the recei« 
—＋. rate the requelt, let us however 
immediately i, and dy 20 menes fuer the repent 
ing of it. I: is fo grievcous a thing to ay, 1346. 
the very word puts a man countenance ; and 
it is a double kindneſs, to do the thing, and fave an ho- 
neſt man the confuſion of a bluſh, It comes too late, 
that comes ſor the aſking; for nothing colts us ſo dear, 
| as that we purchaſe with our prayers : It is all we give 


f 
1 
4 


ee 


even for heaven itſelf; and even there too, where our 
petitions are at the faireſt, we ghuſe rather to preſent 
them in ſecret than by word of mouth, 
That is the , and the acceptable benefit, that meets 


1 the receiver way. 1 | 
: as we would receive, chearfully, quickly, and ee ” 
4 heſitation; for there's no grace in a bene, that oO 
to the fingers. Nay, if there ſhould be occaſion for”; 
delay, let us however not ſeem to deliberate ;; for de- vv 
4 murring is next door to denying; and, fo long as we © 
[ fuſpend, ſo long are we unwilling. why Gp es 4 
mour, to keep people upon the tenters; their _ 
are quick and ſudden, bon Got hm 
miniſters love to rack men with attendance;' and ac- 
count it an oſtentation of their power to hold their ſui- 
tors in hand, and to have many witneſſes of their inte- 
. reſt, A benefit ſhould be made acceptable by all po - 
ſible means, even to the end, that the receiver, who 
is never to forget it, may bear it in his mind with ſatis- 
faction. There muſt be no mixture of ſourneſs, feve- 
rity, contumely, or reproof, with our obligations; nay, 
in caſe there ſhould be any occaGen for ſo much an 
rr e 
a great deal apter to yemember injuries than bene» 
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not to them net» * 
in many caſes, is a 


ther if we can handſomely conceal it from whence 


chat have the benefit of them. Nay, 
favour comes : 


a For the ſecrecy, 
main part of the benefit. There was a 


good man chat 


am 2 F3=NEC4 che. Vil. 
n friend, who was both poor and ſick, and aſhamed 
worn his condition: he privately conveyed a bag of 


Denk Fr that he might ſeem rather to 


from whence it comes that re» 


reaiere 2 mas in the dard... te wants 


1 wiſe, a friendly, and a well-bred man, that perfectly ac- 
. quits in the art and duty of obliging; for all 
| 1 

* _ ef civility, good-nature and diſcretion. 


CHAP. VII. 
'The Difference and Value of Benefits. 
1 the 


8 manner of conferring them. k fellows now in exact 


means: But, yet there may be a 
obligation, I may do it with ha- 
zard, or with ſecurity; with trouble, or with eaſe ; 
willing, or by compullion ; upon interceſſion, or with- 
out it: I may do it in kindneſs to another, or an hun- 
dred by-ends to myſelf: and every point does exceed- 
ingly vary the caſe. Two perſons may part with the 
' fame ſum of money, and yet not the ſame benefit : The 
une had it of hiß own, and it was but a little out of a 
great deal; the other borrowed it, and beſtowed it up- 
A me that which be wanted for himſelf. Two boys 


receive it. rie 


too tedious to run through all the niceties that may oc- 
cur upon this ſubject. But, in two words he muſt be a 


0 


„ rr 
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yup tony yon to himſelf :” This gift. 
< (ſays CT WR ener cps of, for 1 will 
take care to. return it better than I found i:“ 8 


beſtow ſomething of our own. 

| 1 

+ 4 bezeft lowed with an injury; tet which will 

Followed by be foremoſt, it is with the latter, as with 

as injury. one writing upem another; it does in a 
great mea ſure hide the former, and keep 

it from appearing, but it does not quite take — 


1 


ba. 


— nay, | 
without the beneſit, — y 
that a man cam be bound by one | 
forts of injuries; for,grthere are 4 


1 


caſes wherein we lic under no obligation for = 
a greater injury abſolves it: As for 

example, a man helps me out of a law-ſuit, and after- | 
r | 


2 On BENEFITS. 23 


— ama rnkes Gait for ta F * 
place, and cannot obtain it, but upon conditional | 


dom, and the other is to Providence, for my 
that number. 'The enced Lene of of ove a0 
neſſes, but lye concealed in the conſcience. 

T:xzre's a great difference between a common o- 


lends my country money, obliges me * Obligations | 
— part of the whole. Plato croſ- common and © 
ſed the river, and the ferryman would perſonal. 
take no money of him: He reflected 
| upon it as an honour done to himſelf, and told him 
That Plato was in debt.” But Plato, when he 
. found it to be no more than he did for others, recalled | 
his word, For (ſays he) Plato will owe in 
particular, for a benefit in common; what I owe 
with others, 1 will pay with others.” 

SOME will have it, that the neceility + Obligations 
Dolf willing a man well is fome abate- upon neceſſity. 
ment to the oblig of the doing of | 
him a good office. But, I fay, on the contrary, that 
it is the greater, becauſe the good will cannot be chang- 


ed. *Tis one thing to ſay, That a man could not but 
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pode — the ſame in both, and yet one may 
the heels of the other: For, it is not in a 


| many times 2 great hand in the ſucceſs. Where the 
a good will, but matter to work upon : and a power 


has barely a good will, without either the means or the 

occaſion of a requital ; if he does but affectionately wiſh 
7 it, and endeavour it ; the latter is no more overcome, in 
„ than he is in courage, that dies with his ſword 
in his hand, and his face to the enemy, and, without, 
ſhrinking, maintains his Ration: YR 


thoſe exerciſes where the victory was 
declared by ths cat of the contendant. The 
300 Fabi were never ſaĩd to be conquered, but ſlain; 
nor Regulus to be overcome, though he was taken 


6 Tie wind ey and Fe 


9 — 
fures, and was, as well in other mens opinions, as in his 
own, even above Alexander himſelf, who, at that time, 
had the whole world at his feet : For there was more 
| Chat the one ſcorned to take, 3 nr 
his to and l it is a ty for a 
eren 
This is a remarkable inſtance of an immoveable mind; 


and there's hardly any contending with it; but a man 


is never the leſs valiant for being worſted by an invul- 
nerable enemy; nor the fire one jot the weaker, for 
not conſuming an incombuſtible body; nor a ſword e- 
ver a whit the worſe for not cleaving a rock that is 
z neither is a grateful mind overcome for 
182. — 2 No matter for the 
inequality of the things given and received, ſo long as, 
in point of good aa on the two parties kaut upon 
t is no ſhame not to overtake a man, if we 
follow him as faſt as we can. That tumour of a man, 
the vain-glorious Alexander, was uſed to make his boaſt, 
that never any man went beyond him in benefits; and yet 
he lived to ſee a poor fellow in a tub, to whom there 
was nothing that he could give, and from whom there 
was nothing that he could take away. 
' Nox is it always neceſſary for a poor 
A wiſe friend Man to fly to the ſanftuary of an in- 
is the noble of vincible mind, to quit ſcores with the 
Preſents. bounties of a plentiful fortune; but 
"% | it does often fall out that the returns 
which he cannot make in kind, are more than ſupplied 


4 


— 


and no where more wanted than where 


profit; 


iar 


again preſently, Let the world. judge now, w 
Archelaus his bounty, or Socrates his phi | 
have been the greater preſent : 

the value of wiidom and friendſhip, 
a wile friend to be the nobleſt 
ſcarce to be found, not only in a family, but i 


am poor and have it not; I can give 
converſation wherein he may both 


led ge of truth, deliver him Cre- 
dulity, and teach him to diſtinguiſh betwixt friends and 


Co 
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CHAP. X 


may give, or return 2 Benefit to himſelf. 


FP HERE are many caſes her a man ſpeaks 
of himſelf as of another. As for example, I may 
thank myſelf for this; I am angry at myſelf; I hate 
myſelf for that. And this way of ſpeaking has raiſed a 
diſpute among the ſtoicks, whether or no a man may 
give or return a benefit to himſelf. For, ſay they, if [ 
may hurt myſelf, I may myſelf ; and, that which 
were a benefit to another , why is it not ſo to my- 
ſelf? And why am I not as criminal in ungrate- 
ful to myſelf, 01 wa >w encdter body ? And the 
caſe is the ſame in flattery, Ee 
as on the other ſide, it is a point of great reputation 
for a man to command himſelf. Plato thanked So- 
crates for what he had learned of him ; and why might 
not Socrates as welt ook Flee for that which he had 


in of yourſelf. And why may I not as well give to my- 
felf, as lend ? If I may be angry with myſelf, I may 
thank myſelf; i 
commend myſelf, and do myſelf good as well as hurt: 
There's the fame reaſon 
If 


mon ſay Fern 
Jury. injury, why not a benefit? But, I ſay, 
* 45 can be a debtor to himſelf; for the be- 

m naturally precede the acknowledgment; and 
2 debtor can be no more without a creditor, than a 
huſband without a wife. Some body muſt give, that 
: and tis neither giving nor re · 
cerving, the paſſing of a thing from one hand to the o- 
ther. What if a an ſhould be 
There's nothing loſt ; for he that gives it has it: And 


be that gives, and he that receives, are one and the ſame 


thing 


to 
An 
man 
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| The Queſtion diſcuſſed, Wherher or no » Man 


t him? That which you want, ſays Plato, borrow 


of contraries. It is a com- 


ul in the caſe ? 
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prompts every 
he can. Shall I call him liberal that gives to hi 


or good natured that pardons himſelf ; or pitiful that is 


affected with his own misfortunes ? That —— 
bounty, clemency, compaſſion, to another, to myſelf 
nature. A benefit is a voluntary thing; but todo good 
to myſelf is a thing neceſſ ry. Was ever any man com- 
mended for out of a ditch, or for helping him- 


yet 
owe it; for he returns it in the ſame inſtant that he re- 
ceives it. No man gives, owes, or makes a return, but to 
another. How can one man do that, to which two 


parties are requiſite in & ny reſpeQs ? Giving and 5 


the right of it to another; now, to make a man both 
A is to unite two contraries. 


— is for the fake of the giver. 

Tuts is one of thoſe ſubtilties, which 
worth a man's while, yet it is not labour 
neither. | pda res pon on 
ſolidity : and yet there's matter of diverſion too; = 
perhaps to paſs away, a winter's evening, and keep a 
—— — 


CHAP. XI. 


but no obligation. I am as much concern- 
ought to be, in the health, the felicity, and 


and I ſhould be as unhappy as is poſſible in 
but it does not follew, that I muſt of neceſ. 
he under an obligation, for being either happier, or 
miſerable, by another body's means. There are 
fome benefits, which, altho' conferred upon one man, 
may yet work upon others: as a ſum of money may be 


- 


ren to a poor man for his own fake, which, in the 
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conſequence, es the relicf of his whole family; 
Os imine center is fs delice fr hs 
for the jon is not, to whom it comes afterwards 
to be transferred, but who is the principal? And upon 
whom it was firſt beſtowed ? _— 
o me as my own; and, in ſaving him, you preſerve me 
ws: In this caſe 1 will — myſelt obliged to 
you; that is to ſay, in my ſon's name; for in my own, 
and in ſtrictneſs, I am not: but I am content to make 
myſelf a voluntary debtor. What if he had borrowed 
money? My paying of it does not at all make it my debt. 
It would put me to the bluſh perhaps to have him taken 
in bed with another man's wife ; but that does not 
make me an adulterer. It is a wonderful delight and 
ſatisfaction that I receive in his faſety; but ſtill this 
good is not a benefit. A man may be the better for an 
animal, a plant, a ſtone : But there mult be a will, an 
intention, to make it an obligation. You ſave the fon 
without ſo much as ing the father : Nay, without 
ſo much as thinking of him ; and, perhaps, you would 
have done the ſame thing, even if you had hated him. 
clufion is this; if you meant him a kindneſs, he is an- 
ſwerable for it; and I may enjoy the fruit of it, with- 
out being obliged by it. But if it was done for my ſake, 
then am | accountable. Or howſoever, upon any oc- 
caſion, I am ready to do you all the kind offices imagin» 
able; not as the return of a benefit, but as the earneſt 
of a friendſhip ; which you are not to challenge neither, 
but to entertain as an act of honour and of juſtice, ra- 
ther than of gratitude, If a man find the body of my 
dead father, in a deſert, and give it burial; if he did it 
as to my father, I am beholden to him: But, if the bo- 
dy was unknown to him, and that he would have done 
the ſame thing, for any other body, I am no farther con- 
cerned 1n it, than as a piece of public humanity. 
Tura are moreover ſome caſes, wherein an un- 
worthy perſon may be * obliged, for 
the ſake of others; and the ſottiſh ex- * An unworthy 
tract of an ancient nobility may be pre- Perſon may be 
ferred before a better man, that is but obliged for the 
of yeſterday's ſtanding. And it is but fate of thoſe 
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there is a gratitude to be entailed upon the i 
Famous Was it not for the father's {ake 
the 

he 
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upon 

the 1 againſt thieves for ſear of a broken -head? 

And chuſe rather to fit till the quiet ſpeQator of fraud 

and violence? Why will men be jult, temperate, ge- 
nerous, brave, but becauſe it carries along with it fame, 
and a good conſcience ? and for the ſame reaſon, and 
no other, (to apply it to the ſubject in hand) let a man 
alſo be bountiful. The ſchool of Epicurus, I'm fure, 
will never ſwallow that doctrine; (this effeminate tribe 
of lazy and voluptuous Philoſophers ;) they'll tell you, 
that virtue is but the vaſſal and ſervant of pleaſure. 
No, ſays Epicurus, I am not for pleaſure neither, with- 
out virtue. But, why then for pleaſure, ſay I, before 


virtue? Not that the ſtreſs of the controverſy lies upon 


the order only; for the power of it, as well as the 
dignity is now under debate. It is the office of vir- 
tue to ſuperintend, to lead, and to govern ; but the parts 
you have aſſigned it, are, to ſubmit, to follow, and to 
be under command. But this, you'll ſay, is nothing to 


che purpoſe, ſo long as both ſides are a that there 


can be no happineſs without virtue: Take away that, 


ſays Epicurus, and I am as little a friend to pleaſure 


as you, The pinch in ſhort, is this, whether virtue it- 
ſelf be the ſupreme good, or only the cauſe of it? It 
is not the inverting of the order that will clear this 
point; (though it is a very prepoſterous error, to ſet 
that firſt which ſhould be laſt.) It does not half ſo much 
offend me, ranging pleaſure before virtue, as the very 
comparing of them ; and the bringing of two oppoſites, 
and profeſſed enemies, into any ſort of ition. 

Tus drift of this diſcourſe is, to ſupport the cauſe 
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he ſhould give only for his own fake, what would be- 
come of poor mortals, that have nothing to return him 
at beſt, but dutiful 'acknowledgments ? It is putting out 


place it to advantage. 


Laer us be liberal then, after the example of our 


great Creator; and give to others with the ſame conſi 
4 0 deration that he gives to us. 1 Epi- 


The Epicure- curus his anſwer to this, will be, 
ans deny a Pro- 
uw , the Sto- but turns his back, upon the world; 
icks afſert it.. and, without any concern for us, 
leaves nature to take her courſe : 
And whether he does any thing himſelf, or nothing, he 
takes no notice however, either of the good or 
that is dane here below. If there were not an order- 
i ing providence ; how comes it (ſay I 
on the other fide) that the univerſality of mankind 


ſhould ever have ſo unanimouſly agreed in the madneſs 


of a power that can neither hear nor help 
us? Some 


ne- 
ver was yet any man ſo inſenſible, as not to feel, ſee, 
and underſtand a deity in the ordinary methods of na- 


of a benefit to intereſt, only to beſtow where we may 


that God gives no benefits at all, 


"i 


J by 
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as not to confeſs it: nor is any man ſo 
to be 2 partaker in that divine bounty. Some benefits 
tis true, may appear to be unequally divided. But, tis 
no ſmall matter yet that we poſſeſs in common; and 
which nature has beſtowed upon us in her very ſelf. If 
God be not bountiful, whence is it that we have all 
that we pretend to ? that which we give, and that 
which we deny ; that which we lay up, and that which 
we ſquander away? Thoſe innumerable delights, for 
the entertainment of our eyes, our ears, and our un- 
derſtandings? nay, that copious matter even for lu- 
æury itſelf ? for, care is taken, not only for our neceſ- 
ſities, but alſo for our pleaſures, and for the gratifying 
of all our ſenſes and appetites. So many pleaſant groves, 
fruitful, and ſalutary plants, ſo many fair rivers that 
ſerve us, both for recreation, plenty, and commerce. 
Viciflitudes of ſeaſons, varieties of food, by nature 
made ready to our hands, and the whole creation itſelf 
medicine, and domi- 


1 
f 


75 
f 


Al this, ſays Epicurus, we are 
to aſcribe to nature. And, why 
not to God, I beſeech ye? As if they 
were not both of them one and the 
ſame power, working in the whole, 


and in every part of it. Or, if you call him the Al- 
mighty Jupiter, the Thunderer ; the Creator and Pre- 
ſerver of us all; it comes to the ſame iſſue : Some will 


him 

jon, and wiſdom of his proceedings, they call him 
— So that which way ſoever they look, and 
under what name ſoever they couch their meaning, 
they never fail of finding him: For he is every where, 
and fills his own work. If a man ſhould borrow mo- 
ney of and ſay that he owes it to Annæus, or 
Lucius, he may change the name, but not his creditor, 
for let him take which of the three names he pleaſes; 
ke is ſtill a debtor to the ſame perſon. As juſtice, in- 
tegrity, frugality, fortitude, are all of them 
the goods of one and the ſame mind, ſo that which 
ſoever of them pleaſes us, we cannot diſtinctly ſay, that 


c 
3 
: 
7 
; 
: 


Bur, not to carry this digreſſion too far, that which 
God himſelf does, we are ſure is well done; and, we 

are no lefs ſure, that for * whatſoever 
* The divine he gives, he neither wants, N 
bounty expetts mor receives any thing in return: So 
no returns. that the end of a benefit ought to be 


* 
* 8 
— * 


the advantage of the receiver; and 


it for mine; and ſo I owe him nothing fort. He that 


tis a mighty matter indeed for a man to boaſt of doing 
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that muſt be our ſcope without any by regards to our- 
ſelves. It is objected to us, the ſingular caution we 
preſcribe in the choice of the perſon; for it were a 
madneſs, we fay, for an huſbandman to ſow the ſand : 
Which, if true, ſay they, you have an eye upon profit, 
as well in giving, as in plowing and ſowing. And then 
they ſay again, that if the conferring of a benefit were 
deſirable in itſelf, it would have no dependance upon 
the choice of the man; for let us give it when, how, 
or whereſoever we pleaſe, it would be ſtill a benefit. 
This does not at all affect our aſſertion : For the perſon, 
the matter, the manner, and the time, are circumſtances 
abſolutely neceſſary to the reaſon of the actions; there 
muſt be a right judgment in all reſpects to make it a 
benefit. It is my duty, to be true to a truſt, and yet 
there may be a time, or a place, wherein I would make 
little difference betwixt the renouncing of it, and the 
delivering of it up; and the ſame rule holds in bene- 
fits ; 1 will neither render the one, nor beſtow the other 
to the damage of the receiver. A wicked man will run 
all riſks to do an injury, and to compaſs his revenge ; 
and ſhall not an honeſt man venture as far to do a good 
office? All benefits muſt be gratuitous ; a merchant ſells 
me the corn that keeps me and my family from ſtarv- 
ing; but he ſold it for his intereſt, as well as I bought 


. 


gives for profit, gives to himſelf; as a phyſician or 2 
wyer gives counſel for a fee, and only makes uſe of 


me for his own ends; as a grazier fats his cattle, to 


bring them to a better market. This is more properly 
the driving of a trade, than the cultivating of a gener- 
ous commerce. This for that, is rather a truck than 
2 benefit ; and he deſerves to be cozened, that gives a- 
ny thing in hope of a return. And, in truth, what end 

a man honourably propound ? Not profit ſure; 
that's vulgar and mechanic, and he that does not con- 
temn it, can never be grateful. And then, for glory, 


his duty. We aze to give, if it were only to avoid not 
giving; if any thing comes on't, tis clear gain; and at 
worſt, there's nothing loſt; beſide that one benefit well 


placed, makes amends for a thouſand miſcarriages, Ir 


D 


To paſs now to the matter of gra- 
+ Al men deteft titude, and 4 ingratitude; there never 
engratitude, and was any man yet ſo wicked, as not to 


OS lending £5 the anther of ie That inhuman 
villain, ve ys fe © watt = beg droge 
8 ſo proſitable a virtue: which 
ſhews the we naturally have, both of the 
and of pe qt pd are led to it by a 
i of reaſon and of conſcience. picurut 
fancies God to be without power, and without arms; 
above fear himſelf, and as little to be feared. He places 
him betwixt the orbs, ſolitary and idle, out of the reach 
of mortals, and neither hearing our prayers, nor minding 
our concerns; and allows him only fuch a veneration 
and reſpect as we pay to our parents. If a man ſhould 
aſk him now, why any reverence at all, if we have no 
obligation to him? Or rather, why that greater re- 
verence to his fortuitous atoms? His anfwer would be, 
That it is for their Majeſty, and their admirable nature, 
and not out of any hope or expectation from them. So 
that by his proper confeſſion, a thing may be defirable 
for its own worth. But, ſays he, gratitude is a virtue 
that has commonly profit annexed to it. And where's 
the virtue, ſay I, that has not? But {till the virtue is to 
W 2 and not for the profit that attends 
There is no queſtion but gratitude ſor benefits re- 
£2-ved, is the ready way to procure more; and in re- 


— ted 


1 at. 
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| quiding encourage 
ceſſions fall in by the bye; and, if I 


| be bountiful, and the other grateful; and 


2 one friend we 


F the world were wiſe, and as honeſt as it ſhould be, 
there would be no need of caution or precept, how 


to behave ourſelves in our ſeveral ſituations and duties; 


for, both the giver and the receiver would do what 
to do of their own accord: The one would 


way of minding a man of one good turn, would be the 

following it with another. But as the caſe ſtands, we 

muſt take other meaſures, and conſult, the beſt we can, 

the common euſe and relief of mankind. | 
As there are ſeveral ſorts of * un- 


grateful men, ſo there mult be ſeveral * Divers ſorts of 

ways of dealing with chem; either by ingratitude. 

artifice, counſel, admonition, or re- 

proof, c_—_— the humour of the perſon, and the 
nee : Provided n | 


degree of the 
the remi 


able; there is a ſlothful, a neglectful 
D 2 
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__ r and a ma- 


to the matter we have to work upon. A gentle nature 
may be reclaimed by authority, advice, or reprehen- 
ſion; a father, a huſband, a friend may do good in the 
caſe. There are a ſort of lazy, and ſluggiſh people, that 
r 
ed to wake them. Theſe men are betwixt grateful and 
ungrateful ; they will neither deny an obligation, nor 
return it, and only want quickening. I will do all I can 
to hinder any man from ill doing, but eſpecially a friend, 


and yet more eſpecially from doing ill to me. I will rub 


up his memory with new benefits: If that will not ſerve, 
I'll proceed to good counſel, and from thence to re- 
buke : If all fails, I'll look upon him as a deſperate 
debtor, and e en jet him alone in his in gratitude, with- 


out him my enemy: for, no neceſſity ſhall ever | 
make me time, in wrangling with any man vpon 
that point. 


4 Ass1vviTy of obliging ſtrikes 
1 Perſeverance vpon the conſcience, as well as the 
in obliging. memory, and purſues an ungrateful 
man till he become grateful : If one 


No man can beſo thankleſs, but either ſhame, occaſion, 
or example, will at ſome time or other prevail upon 
him. The very beaſts themſelves, even lions and ti 


gers, 
ys — by good uſage: Beſide that one obligation 
does naturally draw on another; and a man would not 


Kin ths 
far, and I'll een go through with it now. So 
nh pe dp bp Suge roy Serb 
| bliging, one good turn is a ſhouting horn to another. 
ln the moſt eſſectual, as well 
as 

rl carried 
+ In ſome caſes more home; as in that of Julius Cæ- 
a man may be far, who, as he was hearing a cauſe, 
minded of a be- the defendant finding bimielf pinch- 
nt. ed; Sir, ſays he, Do you not remem- 
ber a ftrain you in your ancle, 
when you commanded in Spain, that a ſoldier lent 


licious ingratitude ; and the application muſt be ſuited * 


office will not do't, try a ſecond, and then a third. 


leave his own work imperfeR. 1 have helped 
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you his cloke for a cuſhion, upon the top of a 
rock, under the ſhade of a little tree, in 


(fays Cæſar, cutting him ſhort) 1 do not remember 

what I WAS. Now, with him, it was better to be for- 
gotten, than remembered; ſor, an old friend was as bad 
as an informer. It is a common thing for men to hate 
the authors of their preferment, as the witneſſes of their 
mean 


Tara — people well enough diſpaſed to be 


| + grateful, but they cannot hit upon't 


without a prompter: they are a little + Some people - 
like ſchool-boys that have treacher- <ould be grate- 
ous memories; tis but helping them ful if they bad 
here and there with a word, when a Prompter. . 
they ſtick, and they 'i go thro” with | 

their leſſon: they muſt be taught to be thankful, and 
tis a fair ſtep if we can but bring them to be willing and 
ouly offer at it. Some benefits we have negle&ed; ſome: . 
we are not willing to remember. He is ungrateful that - 
d:ſowns an obligation; and ſo is he that diſſembles it, 
or, to his power, does not requite it; but che work of 


all is he that forgets it. Conſcience or oceaſion may re- 


vive the reſt, but here, the very memory of it is loſt. 
Thoſe eyes that cannot endure the light are weak, but 
thele are ſtark blind that cannot ſee it. I do not love. to 
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hear people ſay, alas! poor man, he has forgotten it. 
As if that were an excuſe for i whach is the 
very cauſe of it: For, if he were not he 
would not be and lay that out of the way 
which ſhould be always uppermoſt, and in fight. He that 
* thinks as he ought to do, of requiting a benefit, is in no 
of forgetting it. There are indeed ſome benefits 
ſo great that they can never flip the memory, but thoſe 
whach are leſs in value, and more in number, do com- 
monly * us. We are apt cnough to acknowledge 
that ſuch a man has been the making of us, ſo long as 
we are in poſſeſſion of the advantage he has brought us, 
but new appetites deface old kindneſſes, and we 
our proſpe& forward to ſomething more, without conſi- 
dering what we have obtained already. All chat is paſt 
we give for loſt; ſo that we are only intent upon the 
ſuture. When a beneſit is once out of ſight, or out of 
uſe, *tis buried. | 
Ir is the freak of many people, they cannot do a 
good office, but they are preſently + 
+ There muſt be boaſting of it, drunk or ſober: and a- 
n9 upbraiding bout it goes in all companies, what 
Benefits. — things they have done for 
| this man, and what for t'other. A 
fooliſh and a dangerous vanity ; of a doubtful friend, 
to make a certain enemy. For, theſe reproaches, and 
contempes; will ſet every body's tongue a walking; 
und people will conclude, that theſe things would ne- 
ver be, if there were not ſomething very extraordinary 
in the bottom on't. When it comes to that once, there's 
not any calumny but faſtens, more or leſs, nor any falſ- 
hood ſo incredible, but in ſome part or other of it ſhall 
paſs for a truth. Our great miſtake is this, we are {till 
inclined to make the moſt of what we give, and the leait 
of what we receive; whereas we ſhould do the clean 
contrary, It might have been more, but he had a great 
many to oblige. It was as much as he could well ſpare; 
he Il make it up ſome other time, c. Nay, we ſhould 
be ſo far from making publication of our bounties, as 
not to hear them ſo much as mentioned, without ſweet- 
ning the matter: As, alas! I owe him a great deal 
more than that comes to. If it were in my power to 
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ſerve him, I ſhould be very glad on't. And, this too, 
— — — — but with all hu- . 
manity and truth. There was a man of quality, that, 
in the triumviral proſcription was ſaved by one of Cz- 
far's friends, who would be ſtill twitting him with it, 
ho it was that preſerved him, and telling him over and 
over, You had gone to pot, friend, but for me. Pray 
ye (fays the proſcribed) let me hear no more of this, or 
c'en leave me as you found me: I am thankful enough 
of myſelf to acknowledge, that I owe you my life; but 
tis death to have it rung in my ears perpetually as a 
| : It looks as if you had only ſaved me, to car- 
ry me about for a ſpectacle. I would fain forget the mis- 
fortune, that I was once a priſoner, without being led 
in triumph every day of my life. 
| On! I the pride and folly of a great + Some boun- 
fortune, that turns benefits into inju- fies are beflow- 
ries! that delights in exceſſes, and diſ- ed with inſo- 
graces every thing it does! Who ſence. | 
would receive any thing from it upon | 
theſe terms? The higher it raiſes us, the more ſordid 
it makes us. Whatſoever it gives, it corrupts. What 
is there in it that ſhould thus puff us up? By what ma- 
gic is it that we are ſo transformed, that we do no long- 
er know ourſelves ? Is it impoſſible for greatneſs to be 
liberal without inſolence ? The benefits that we receive 
from our ſuperiors are then welcome, when they come 
with an open hand, and a clear brow : without either 
S or ſtate; and ſo as to prevent our neceſſi- 
s. The benefit is never the greater for the making 
of a buſtle and a noiſe about it: but the benefactor is 
much the leſs for the oſtentation of his good deeds; 
which makes that odious to us, which would be other - 
wiſe delightful. Tiberius had gotten a trick when any 
man begged money of him, to refer him to the ſenate, 
where all the petitioners were to deliver up the names 
of their creditors. His end perhaps was to deter men 
from aſking, by expoſing the condition of their fortunes 
to an examination. But it was however a benefit turn- 
ed into a reprehenſion; and he made a reproach of a 
bounty. 


Bor + us not enough yet to tf In what caſe a 
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man may be remind- forbear the caſting of a benefit in 


ed of a benefft. 2 man's teeth: for there are ſome 


much as For, an ill man, ſay they, will not 
make a return, tho' it be demanded, and a man 


will do it of himſelf : And then the aſking of it ſeems to 


turn it into a debt. It is a kind of injury to be too quick 
with the former ; for, to call upon him too ſoon, re- 

him, 2s if he would net have done it otherwiſe. 
Nor would recal a benefit from any man, fo as to force 
it; but, only to receive it. MPH 


touched to the 


many 
quick ? So — piers I will rather de- 
fire a favour than fo much as mention a requital ; but 


hey 
— wpen ſome exigents, to put the receiver in 
— mod en, but it is many times for the com- 
. 


CHAP. XIV. 
How far to oblige or requite a wicked Man. 


HERE are ſome benefits, whereof a wicked man 
is wholly incapable. Of which hereafter. There 
are others, which are beſtowed upon him, not ſor his 
own fake, but for ſecondary reaſons; and of theſe, we 
have ſpoken in part already, There are moreover cer- 
tain common offices of humanity, which are only allow- 
ed him as he is a man, and without any , either 
to vice, or virtue. To paſs over the firk point; the ſe- 
cond mult be handled with care and diſtinction, and not 


that will not allow it to be ſo 


: and undo him 
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without ſome ſeeming exceptions to the general rule: 
As firſt, Here's no choice, or intention in the caſe, but 
tis a good office done him by ſome by-intereſt, or 
chance. Secondly, —$_—— in 1t neither, 
for tis to a wicked man. But, to the matter ; 
without theſe circumſtances it is not properly a benefit; 
or at leaſt not to him; for it looks another way. 


company. I diſcharge 
other comes of 00, for they were both in a bond 3 
third is of a latitu varies according to 
degree of — on the one ſide, and of — 
on the other. Some beneſactors will , and 
do more than they are bound to do. And ſome men 
are ſo lewd, that tis dangerous to do them any ſort of 
good no not ſo much as by way of return. or requi- 
tal. 

+ Ir the benefactor's bounty muſt + How to oblige 
extend to the bad, as well as to the an ungrateſul 
good; put the caſe that I promiſe a man. 

office to an ungrateful man; 
we are firſt to diſtinguith (as is ſaid before) betwixt a 
common benefit, ws rote. 'twixt what is given 

for merit, and what for company. Secondly, Whether 
or no we know the perſon to be ungrateful, and can 
_ reaſonably conclude, that his vice is mcurable. Thirdly, 
A conſideration muſt be had of the promiſe, how far that 
may oblige us. The two firſt points are cleared both in 
one. We cannot juſtify any particular kindneſs for 
one that we conclude to be a hopeleſly wicked man: So 
that the force of the promiſe is the ſingle point in the 
queſtion, In the promiſe of a good office to a wicked 
or ungrateſul man, I am to blame if I did it 
ly: and I am to blame nevertheleſs, if I did it other- 

wiſe: But muſt yet make it good (under due qualifi- 

cations) becauſe 1 promiſed it ; that is to ſay, matters 
continuing in the ſame ſtate, for no man is anſwerable 
for accidents. I'll ſup at ſuch a place, 
cold; I'll riſe at ſuch an hour, though 


ber an acer be once gil — than —— 
to read 2m il paymaſter, and anotherthing 


——— 225 
the honour once again to ſee his maſter. To court he 
goes, tells Philip of the wreck, but not one ſyllable 
of his preſerver, and begs the eſtate of this very man 
that kept him alive. It was with Philip, as with many 
other princes, that give they know not what, eſpecially 
in a time of war. He granted the ſoldier his requeit, 
contemplating at the ſame time the impoſſibility of ſa- 
tisfying ſo many ravenous appetites as he had to pleaſe, 
When the good man came to be turned out of all, he 
. Majeſty ſor 
not giving away his perſon too, as well as his fortune; 
but in a bold frank letter to Philip, made a juſt re- 
port of the whole ſtory. The king was ſo incenſed at 
the abut, that he immedinny commanded the right 
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to the miſerable, to have inflided ſuch 
— / ng So that there muſt be 
tacit exception or reſerve : — 11 


ſuch a requital as might ſtand with my 
public duty. I would not furniſh him 
with arms, nor with money, or credit, 
or levy, or pay ſoldiers; but I ſhould 
not ſtick to gratify him at my own expence, with ſuch 
curioſities as might pleaſe him one way, without doing 
miſchief another ; — — ˖ 
contribute to the ſupport, of his party. 
ieee a Tenth ce. 
ſhould afterwards become, not only mine and my coun- 
try's enemy, but the common enemy of mankind? 1 
would here diſtinguiſh betwixt the wickedneſs of a 
man, and the cruelty of a beaſt ; betwixt a limited or 
a particular paſſion; and a ſanguinary rage, that ex- 
tends to the hazard and deſtruction of human ſociety. 
In the former caſe I would quit ſcores, that I might 
have no more to do with him; but, if he comes 
once to a delight in blood, and to ad outragious with 
greedineſs; to ſtudy and invent torments, and to take 
pleaſure in them ; the law of reaſonable nature has 
diſcharged me of ſuch a debt. But this is an 

fo rare, that it might paſs ſor a portent, and be reck- 
oned among comets, and monſters. Let us therefore 
reſtrain our diſcourſe to ſuch men as we deteſt with 
horror; ſuch men as we ſee every day in conrts, 
camps, and upon the ſeats of juſtice: to ſuch wicked 
men I will return what I have received, and that with- 


" _— 


* Providence is from being till 
gracious even to proceed daily in the abuſc —— 


wiſdom of heaven does all things 


464 „„ A Gol nn ore as ps — — 
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out making any advantage ut all of wer nd 
* Ir does not divert the Almi 


the wicked. ties. How many —— 

the comforts of [che light, thas do 
net nee it; that wiſh they had never been born; 
and yet nature goes quietly on with her work, and al- 
lows them a being, even in deſpite of their unthankful- 
neſs ? Such a knave, we cry, was better us d than J. 
And the ſame complaint we extend to providence it- 
ſelf. How many wicked men have good crops, when 
better than themſelves have their fruits blaſted ? Such 
a man, we ſay, has treated me very ill. Why, what 
ſhould we do, but that very thing which is done by God 
himſelf? That is to ſay, Give to the ignorant, and 
perſevere to the wicked. All our gratitude, we ſee, 
does not turn providence from pouring down of benefits, 
even theſe that queſtion whence they come. The 
with a regard to the 
good of the univerſe, and the bleſſings of nature are 
granted in common, to the worſt, as well as to the beſt 
of men; for they live promiſcuouſly together; and it 
is God's will, that the wicked ſhall rather fare the 


worſe for the wicked? It is true that a wiſe prince will 


confer peculiar honours only upon the worthy ; but in 
the dealing of a public dole, there's no reſpe@ had to the 
manners of the man; but a thief or a traitor ſhall put 
in for a ſhare as well as an honeſt man. If a good man 


and a wicked man, ſail both in one bottom, it is im- 


poſſible that the ſame wind, which favours the one, 
thould croſs the other. The common benefits of laws, 


privileges, communities, letters and medicines are per- 
mitted to the bad, as well as the good; and no man 


ever yet ſuppreſſed a ſovereign remedy. for fear a wic- 


| ked man might be cured with it. Cities are built for 


both ſorts, and the ſame remedy works upon both alike. 


In theſe cales, we are to ſet an eilimate upon the per- 
| ſons* There's a great difference betwaxt the chuſing of 


a man aud the not excluding him: The law is open to 
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* Gratitude is As gratitude is a neceſſary, and 
an obvious, @a a glorious, ſo it is alſo an obvious, a 
cheap, and an cheap, and an eaſy virtue: So obvi- 
eaſy virtue. ons, that whereſoever there is a life, 
| there is a place for't : So cheap, that 
the covetous man may be grateful without ex ; 
and ſo eaſy, that the ſluggard may be ſo likewiſe, with- 
out labour. And yet it 1s not without its niceties too; 
for, there may be a time, a place, or occaſion, where- 
in I ought not to return a benefit; nay, wherein I may 
better diſown it, than deliver it. 
1 Ler it be underſtood, by the 
+ Tir one thing way, that tis one thing to be grate- 
e be puſh”, þ ful for a good office, and another 
for a benefit, thing to return it : The good will is 
and another enough in one caſe, being as much as 
thing to return the one ſide demands, and the other 


it. | promiſes; but the effec is requiſite - 


in the other, The phyſician that has 
done his beſt, is acquitted, though the patient dies; and 
ſo is the advocate, though the client may loſe his cauſe. 
| The general of an army, though the battle be loſt, is 
yet worthy of commendation, if he has diſcharged all 
the parts of a prudent commander ; in this caſe the one 
acquits himſelf, though the other be never the better 
for it. He is a grateful man that is always willing and 
ready; and he that ſeeks for all means and occaſions of 
requiting a benefit, though without attaining his end, 
does a great deal more than the man, that without any 
trouble makes an immediate return. Suppoſe my friend 
a priſoner, and that I have ſold my eſtate for his ran- 
ſom: I put to ſea in foul weather, and upon a coaſt 
that's peſtered with pirates: my friend happens to be 
redeemed before I come to the place: my gratitude is 
as much to be eſteemed, as if he had been a priſoner ; 
and if I had been taken and robbed myſelf, it would 
ſtill have been the ſame caſe. Nay, there is a gratitude 
in the very countenance ; tor an honeſt man bears his 
conſcience in his face, and propounds the requital of a 
good turn in the very moment of receiving it: He is 
chearful and confident; and in the poſſedion of a true 
friendſhip, delivered from all anxiety, There is this 
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difference betwixt a thankſul man, and an unthankful; 
the one is always pleaſed in the good he has done, and 
the other only once, in what he has received. There 
muſt be a benignity in the eſtimation even of the ſmalleſt 
offices; and ſuch a modeſty as appears to be obliged in 
whatſoever it gives. And it is indeed a very great be- 
nefit, the opportunity of doing a good office to a wor- 
thy man, He that attends to the preſent, and remem- 
bers what's paſt, ſhall never be ungrateful. But who 
ſhall judge the cate ? For a man may be grateful with- 
out making a return, and ungrateſul with it. Our beſt 
way is to help every thing by a fair interpretation; and 
whereſocver there is a doubt, to allow it the moſt fa- 
vourable contiruction, for he that is exceptious at words 
or looks, has a mind to pick a quarrel, For my own 
when I come to caſt up my accompt, and know 

what I owe, and to whom; though I make my return 
ſooner to ſome, and later to others, as occaſion or for- 
tune will give me leave, yet I'il be juſt to all. 1 will 
be grateful to God; to man, to thoſe that have obliged 
me; nay, even to thoſe that have obliged my friends. 
I am bound in honour and in conſcience, to be thank- 
ful for what I have received; and if it be not yet full, 
it is ſome pleaſure ſtill, that I may hope for more. For 
the requital of a favour, there muſt be virtue, occaſion, 
means and fortune, . | 

IT is a common thing to ſcrew up juſtice to the pitch 
of an injury. * A man may be over- 
righteous; and why not over-grate- * 4 man may 
ful too? There is a miſchievous ex- be over-grateful 
ceſs, that borders ſo cloſe upon in- as avell as over - 
gratitude, that it is no eaſy matter to righteous. 
diſtinguiſh the one from the other; 
but, 1a regard that there is good will in the bottom of 
it, (however diſtempered; for it is effectually but kind- 
neſs out of the wits) we thall diſcourſe it under the title 
of Gratitude miftuker., 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Gratitude Miſtaken. 


O refuſe a good office, not ſo much becauſe we 
do not need it, as becauſe we would not be in- 
dedied for it, is a kind of fantaſtical ingratitude ; and 
ſomewhat a-kin to that nicety of honour on the other 
ſide, of being over · grateful; only it lies another way, 
and ſeems to be the more pardonable ingratitude of the 
two. as waits the & the © grout eſther of ute 
good will, to be ſtill wiſhing their benefactors ſuch or 
1nch 

aug 


a miſchief; only, forſooth, that they themſelves 


the extravagant lovers, that take it for a great 
of their aFe@ion, to with one another 
, or diſeaſed, that they might have the oppor · 
interpoſing to their relief. What difference is 
— wiſhing and curſing ? Such an af- 
and a mortal hatred ? The intent is good, you 
„ but this is a miſapplication of it. Let ſuch a 
| into my power; or into the hands of his ene · 
creditors, or the common people, and no mor- 
to reſcue him but myſelf. Let his life, his 
and his reputation lie all at take, and no 
myſelf, in condition to ſuccour him; and 
| ' and I 
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of the juſtice) for if I had never been obliged I 
never have wiſh'd it. There are ſeaſons wherein a be- 
nefit is neither to be received, nor requited. To 
2 return upon me, when I do not defire it, is vinman- 
perly ; but it is worſe to force me to deſire it. 
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rigorous would he be to exad a requital, who is thus 


for myſelf: ſo that my buſineſs is not ſo much a cha» 
' rity to my friend, as the cancelling of a bond: Nay, 
it is half way the wiſh of an enemy. It is barbarous 
to wiſh a man in chains, ſlavery, or want, only to bri 
him out again: Let me rather with him powerful 
happy, and myſelt indebted to him. By nature, we are 
prone to mercy, humanity, compaſſion; may we be ex- 
cited to be more ſo by the number of the grateful; may 
their number increaſe, and may we have no need of try- 
ing them. . - | 

It is not for an honeſt man to make way to a good 
office by a crime; + as if a pilot : 
ſhould pray for a tempeſt, that he + We muſs not 
might prove his ſkill; or a general ds an ill thing 
with his army routed, that he might ft good may 
ſhew himſelt a great commander in come of it. 
recovering the day, It is throw ing | 
a man into a river, to take him out again, It is an o- 
bligation, I conſeſs, to cure a wound or a diſeaſe, but, 
to make that wound, or diſeaſe, on purpoſe to cure 
it, is a moit perverie ingratitude. It is harbarous even 
to an enemy, much more to a friend; for, it is not ſo 
much to do him a kindneis, as to put him in need of 
it. Of the two, let it be rather a ſcar, than a wound; 
and yet it would be better to have neither. Rome had 
been little beholden to Scipio, if he had prolonged the 

Punick war, that he might have the finiſhing of it at 
laſt; or to the Decii, for dying for their country, if, 
they had firſt brought it to the laſt extremity of needing 
their devotion, It may be a good contemplation, but it 
is a lewd wiſh, A#ncas had never been ſurnamed the 
Pious, if he had uifhed the ruin of his country, only 
that he might have the Lonour of taking his father out 
of the fire. It is the ſcandal of a phyſician to make 
work, and irritate a diſeaſe, and to torment a patient 
$or the reputation of his cure. If a man ſhould open- 
iy imprecate poverty, — izar, or danger, upon 
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fear itſelf is a torment; and, it is much more defirable 
to have a firm, and unſhaken ſecurity. It is friendly to 
will it in your power to oblige me, if ever I chance to 
need it; but it is unkind to wiſh me miſerable, that T 
may need it. How much more pious is it, and humane, 
to with that I may never want the occaſion of obliging, 


doing it; nor ever have reaſon to re- 
pent of what I have done? 


CHAP. Xx. 
Of INGRATITUDE. 


NGRATITVUDE is, of all crimes, that which we are 
to account the moſt venial in others, and the moſt 
— in ourſelves. It is irapious in the hi _ 
degree; for, it makes us fight againſt our childten, a 
our altars, There are, there ever were, and there e- 


8 


1 ſpeak rule 
of virtue ; but loſt. 
We li 

we have ufficient which pro- 
vidence us: A little more time may 
make our lives longer, but not happier ; 


tf 


it is the pleaſure of God to call us, we mult 3 
yet all this while we go on quarrelling at the world, 
for what we find in ourlelves; and we are yet more 
unthankful to heaven, than we are to one another. 
What benefit can be great now to that man that de- 


17 


we complain that we have not the ſagacity of dogs, 

the ſight of eagles, the long lite of ravens, nay, that 

we are not immortal, and endued with the kno 

- of things to come. Nay, we take it ill, that we are not 

gods upon earth: never conſidering the advantages of 
our condition, or the benignity of providence in the 
comforts that we enjoy, We ſubdue the ſtrongeſt of 
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creatures, and overtake the fleeteſt; we reclaim the 
fierceſt, and out - wit the craſtieſt. We are within one 
of heaven itſelf, and yet we are not ſatisfied, 
Since there is not any one creature which we had not 
rather be: We take it ill that we cannot draw the unit. 
ed excellencies of all other creatures into ourſelves, Why 
are we not rather thankful to that goodneis, which has 
ſubjected the whole creation to our ule and ſervice ? 

Tus principal cauſes of ingratitude, 
|| Cauſes of in- are pride and 1elt-conceit, avarice, en- 
gratitude. vy, &c. It is a familiar exclamation, 

"Tis true, he did this or that for me, but 
it came ſo late, and it was ſo little, I had c'en as good 
have been without it: If he had not given it to me, he 
muſt have given it to ſomebody elic; it was nothing 
out of his own pocket: Nay, we are ſo ungrateſul, that 
he that gives us all we have, if he leaves any thing to 
himſelf, we reckon that he does us an injury. It coſt 
Julius Cæſar his lite, the diſappointment of his inſatia- 
ble companions; and yet he reſerved nothing of all that he 
got to himſelf, but the liberty of diſpoſing of it, There 
is no benefit ſo large, but malignity will ſtill leffen it: 
none ſo narrow, which a good interpretation will not 
| — 2 No man ſhall ever be grateful, that views a 

on the wrong ſide; or takes a good othce by the 

wrong handle. The avaricious man is naturally un- 
— for he never thinks he has enon gh, but with- 
out confidering what he has, only minds wiat he covets. 
Some pretend want of power to make a competent re- 
turn, — you ſhall find in others a Kind of graccleſs 
modeſty, that makes a man aſhamed of requiting an o- 
bligation, becauſe tis a confeſſion chat he has receiv» 
ed one. 


Nor to return one good office 
| Net to return for another, is inhuman ; but to re- 
| good for good turn evil for good, is diabolical, 
is inhuman ; but There are too many even of this fort, 
evil = ood is who, the more they owe, the more 
diab they hate. There's nothing more dan- 
gerous, than to oblige thoſe people; 

for when they are conſcious of not — the debt, 
they with the creditor out of the way, It is a mortal 
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hatred, that which ariſes from the ſhame of an abuſed 


_—_— rg little and little, it is 


all forgotten. So appr fg 
wt gp > A to us; nor any thing 


when we have received it. And yet a man 
ſum of money that's 


author. People follow their intereſt; one man 
un 


ſon wiſh for the death 


dence, fickly aſſections, ſhameleſs impieties, 
authorized, and the violation of all things ſacred 
mg ub Obligations are purſued with ſword and poi- 
benefits are turned into crimes; and that blood 
mot ſeditiouſly ſpilt, for which every honeſt man ſhould 
expoſe his own „ 


* * 


ligion; and if we forget our lives, we may well forget 


our benefits, The world abounds with examples -of 


ungrateful perſons, and no leſs with thoie of 
governments, Was not Catiline ungrateful ? whoſe 
malice aimed, not only at the maſtering of his country, 


but at the total deſtruction of it, by calling in an inve- 


terate and vindictive enemy from beyond the Alps, to 

wreak their long - chirſted for revenge; and to ſacrifice 

| the lives of as many noble Romans, as might ſerve to 
4 anſwer and appeaſe the ghoſts of the ſlaughter'd Gauls ? 
I Was not Marius ungrateful, that from a common ſoldi- 
er, being raiſed up to a conſul, not only gave the word 
for civil bloodſhed and maſſacres, but was himſelt the 
ſign for the execution: and every man he met in the 
fireets, to whom he did not ſtretch out his right hand, 
was murdered ? And, was not Sylla ungratetul too? 
that when he had waded up to the gates in human blood, 
carried the outrage into the city, and there moſt bar- 
barouſly cut two entire. legions to pieces in a corner; 
not only after the victory, but moſt perfidiouſly after 
uarter given them? Good God! that ever any man 
uld not only ſcape with impunity, but receive a re- 
ward for ſo horrid a villany ! Was not Pompey ungrate- 
ful too? who, after three conſulſhips, three triumphs, 
and ſo many honours uſurped befcre his time, ſplit the 
commonwealth into three parts; and brought it to ſuch 
a paſs, that there was no hope of ſafety but by ſlavery? 
Only forſooth, to abate the envy of his power, he took 
other partners with him into the government, as if that 
which was not lawful for any one, might have been al- 
lowable for more; dividing and diſtributing the provin- 
ces, and breaking all into a Triumvirate, reſerving till 
two parts of the three in his own family. And was 
not Cæſar ungrateful alſo? though, to give him his 
due, he was a man of his word. merciful in his vic- 
tories, and never killed auy man but with his ſword in 
his hand? Let us therefore forgive ane another. Only 
one word more now for the ſhame of ungrateful go- 
veruments. Was not Camillus baniſhed ? Scipio diſ- 
miſſed, and Cicero exil'd and plunder'd? But what is 
all this to thoſe that are ſo mad, as to diipute even the 
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of heaven which gives all, and expects nothing 
again, but continues giving to the moſt unthankful, 


CHAP. XX. 
There can be no Law againſt Ingratitude. 


INSoaAT TVD r is ſo dangerous to itſelf, and ſo deteſt - 
able to other people, that nature, one would think, 
had ſuſficiently provided againſt it, without need of any 
other law. For every ungrateful man is his own ene- 
my, and it ſcems ſuperſſuous to compel a wan to be 
kind to himſelf, and follow his own inclinations. This, 
of all wickedneſs imaginable, is certainly the vice which 
does the moſt divide and diſtract human nature. With- 
out the exerciſe and the commerce of mutual offices, 
we can neither be happy, nor ſafe ; for it is only ſocie- 
ty that ſecures us: Take ns one by one, and we are a 
prey even to brates, as well as to one another; nature 
has brought us into the world naked and unarmed ; we 
have not the teeth, or the puws of lions or bears, to 
make ourſelves terrible: but by the two bleſſings of 
reaſon and union, we ſecure and defend ourſelves a- 
gainſt violence and fortune. This it is that makes a 
man the maſter of all other crearures, who otherwiſe 
were ſcarce a match for the weakeſt of them. This it is 
that comforts us in ſickneſs, in age, in miſery, in pains, 
and in the worſt of calamities. Take away this com- 
bination, and mankind is diffociated and falls to pieces, 
"Tis true, that there is no law eſtabliſhed againſt this 
abominable vice: But we cannot ſay yet, that it 'ſcapes 
unpunithed, for a public hatred is certainly the greateſt 
of all penalties ; over and above that, we loſe the moſt 
valuable blefling of life, in the not beſtowing, and re- 
ceiving of benefits. If ingratitude were to be puniſhed 
by a law, it would diſcredit the obligation; for a be- 
nefit is to be given, not lent : And if we have no return 
at all, there's no juſt cauſe of complaint; for grati- 
tude were no virtue, if there were any danger in being 
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Were the hi brings us to our place of repoſe; 


ar, if a man ſhould happen to be out, where the inha- 
ditants might ſet him right again: But, on the contra- 
ry, the beaten road is here the moſt dangerous, and the 
people, inſtead of helping us, miſguide us. Let us not 
Core Give like Catlin, Lt rather govern ourſelves 
by reaſon than by example. It fares vil 266 HR 
life, as in a routed army; one ſtumbles firſt, and then 
another falls 2 and ſo they follow, one upon 
2322 till the whole field comes to be 
but one heap of miſcarriages. And the miſchief is, that 
the number of the multitude carries it againſt truth and 
ſo that we muſt leave the crowd, if we would 
happy ? for, the queſtion of a happy life is not to be 
decided by vote: Nay, te $A 
voices is ſtill an argument of the wrong; common 
people find it eafier to believe than to judge; and con- 
tent themſelves with what is uſual; never examining 
whether it be good or no. By the common people is in- 
tended the man of title as well as the clouted ſhoe ; for 
© I do not diſtinguiſh them by the eye, but by the mind, 
which is the proper judge of the man. Worldly felicity, 
I know, makes the head giddy ; but if ever a man comes 
to himſelf again, he will confeſs, That whatſoever he 
has dane he wifhes undone; and, that the things he 
feared, were better than theſe he prayed for. 
Guy bh Lobo 1s to be 
under- 


ſatisfied with what we have, which is abundantly ſuffi- 
cient; for he that is ſo, wants nothing. The great bleſ- 
ſings of mankind are within us, and within our reach ; 
- but we ſhut our eyes, and like people in the dark, we 
fall foul upon the very thing we ſearch for, without find- 
ing it. Tranquillity is a certain equality of mind, which 
no condition or fortune can either exalt or depreſs. No- 
thing can make it lefs ; for, it is the ſtate of human per- 
fection: It raiſes us as high as we can go; and makes 
every man his own ſupporter ; whereas he that is born 
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are 
| ps per pn As the body itſelf is rather 
2 neceſſary thing, than a great; ſo the comforts of it 
are but temporary and vain ; beſide, that without ex- 
traordinary moderation, _ _—— 
pentance. Whereas, a peaceful conſcience,” honeſt 
thoughts, virtuous actions, and an indifference for ca- 
fad Frames, are bleſſings without end, ſatiety, or mea- 
ſure. This conſummated ſtate of ſelicity is only a ſub- 
miſſion to the dictate of right nature: The foundation 
of it is wiſdom and virtue; the knowledge of what we 
vught to do, and the conformity of the will to that 
know 


CHAP. II. 


ne i founded wpen Wie cad 
Virtue ; and firſt of Wiſdom. 


AKING for granted, that human happineſs is 
founded upon wiſdom and virtue, we ſhall treat 
vpon theſe two points in order as they he : And firſt of 
wiſdom; and not in the latitude of its various o 


Happineſs of mankind. 

2 baſe = 3 underſtand- 
iſdom, ewhat - a facu — good 

Mt 5s. 4 when is — 

what rejected; a jud 

upon the value of things, 2 
of them; an equality of force, and the ſtrength of re- 

Solution. It ſets a watch over our words and 

it takes up with the contemplation of the works of na- 

ture; and makes vs invincible, either to good or evil 

fortune. It is large and ſpacious; and requires a great 

deal of room to work in: it ranſacks heaven and earth; 
it has for its obje& things paſt and to come ; trauſitory 


and what the 2 what 
1 . 
memory of thi and comes to know- 
of itſelf. it > the r of a pero mind, and 
of humanity, raiſed as high as nature can 
it, It differs from philoſophy, as avarice and mo- 
the one deſires, and the other is defired% 


does it reſt in words, but in things: It is not an enter- 
x tainment taken up for delight, or to give a taſte to our 


the helm, and guides us chro- all harards : Nay, we 
1 cannot be ſafe without it, for every hour gives us an oc- 
'S caſion to make uſe on't : ES 


PE 
he does bis duty 
tempers it ; if bad, he maſters it; if he in all condi- 
has an eſtate, he will exerciſe his virtue tions, 


: philoſophy is not a ſubje& for popular oſtentation; nor A 
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neſs that ariſes from it, is ſolid and immoveable ; the 
reſolutions of wiſdom being free, abſolute and conſtant ; 
whereas folly is never Jon pleaſed with the ſame thing, 
but Rill ſhiftmg of counſels, and fick of itſelf. There 


for. a wiſe man is to write without a blot; — 
he likes once, he approves for cver : He admits of no- 
thing that is either evil or ſlippery ; but marches with- 
out ſtaggering or ſtumbling, and is never ſurpriſed : 
He lives always true, and ſteady to himſelf, and what- 
ſoever befals him, this great artificer of both fortunes 
turns to advantage. He that demurs and hefitates, is 


: But whereſoever virtue 


with the extremities of fire and ſword ; whereas a fool 
is afraid of his own ſhadow, and ſurpriſed at ill acci- 
dents, as if they were all levelled at him. He does no- 
thing unwillingly, for whatever he finds neceſſary he 
makes it his choice. He propounds to himſelf the cer- 
tain ſcope, and end of human life: He follows that 
which conduces to't, and avoids that which hinders it. 
He is content with his lot, whatever it be, without 
wiſhing what he has not; tho' of the two, he had ra- 
ther abound than want. The great buſmeſs of life, 
like that of nature, is performed without tumult or 
noiſe : He neither fears danger, nor provokes it: but 
tis his caution, not any want of courage; for captivi- 
ty, wounds and chains, he only looks upon as falſe 
and tymphatical terrors. He does not pretend to go 
thro' with whatever he undertakes, but do that well 
which he does. Arts are but the ſervants, wiſdom 


commands; and where the matter fails, *tis none of 
the workman's fault. He is cautelous in doubtful caſes, 
in proſperity temperate, and reſolute in adverſity ; ſtill 
making the beſt of every condition, and improving ali 
occaſions to make them ſerviceable to his fate. Some 
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is equal. It is in this, as in heavenly 
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ties; For the ſeat of it is a pure and holy mind. It con- 
fiſts in a congruity of a Mons; which we can never ex- 
peR, ſo long as we are diſtracded by our paſſions. Not 
bat that a man may be allowed to change colour and 


the dominion of the mind : But all this While 1 will 
Have his j firm, and he ſhall act ſteadilz, and 
doldly, without r 
dy, and thoſe of his mi 
I know, whether a man lies at eaſe upon a bed, or in 
torment upon a wheel : And yet the former may be the 
worſe of the two, if we ſuffer the latter with honour, 


-bbve our honeſty, -we are loſt: And yet I would not 


8 no not fo much as upon inconvenĩ- 
the man and the brute come in com- 

Eee 1 6 rather than make a for- 
of my credit, my reaſon, or my faith, I would 

un all extremities, They are great to have 
* tender parents, dutiful children, and to live under a juſt, 
and weli-ordered government. Now, would it not trou- 


Tt is not a thing indifferent, 


* rg 0 
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—— but this does 
. 
is rather to the contrary to ſupply ls; 
. which fills the mind, and takes 
away the deſire of what we have not. What matters 

whether the water be ſtopt or no, ſo long as the foun- 
tain is ſafe? Is a man ever the wiſer for a multitude 
i fooliſh for the loſs of them ? So 


upon 
vial and contemptible ; and in the ſellin Po: 
country and parents for a rattle. And what's the dit- 
ference (in effect) betwixt old men and children, but 
that the one deals in paintings and ſtatues, and the o- 
ther in babies? So that we ourſelves are only the more 
expenſive fools. 
Ir one could but ſee the mind of a good man, as it is 
illuſtrated with virtue; the beauty and 
+ The dignity the + majelty of it, which is a dignity 
ef virtue. not ſo much as to be thought of, with- 
out love, and veneration; would not a 
man bleſs himſelf at the fight of ſuch an object, as at 
the encounter of ſome ſupernatural power? A power 
ſo miraculous that it is a kind of charm upon the ſouls 
of thoſe that are truly affected with it. There is ſo 
wonderful a grace and authority in it, that even the 
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work of men approve it, and ſet up for the reputation 


rence for virtue : They know it, and they have a re- 
ſpect for it, tho* they do not practiſe it : Nay, for the 
countenance of their very wickedneſs, they miſcal it 
virtue. Their injuries they call benefits, and expect a 
man ſhould thank them for doing him a miſchief ; 
cover their moſt notorious iniquities with a 


y it. Men are vici- 
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break diikculties, than to temper our delights. 
But, thou the BAR of vinue may pellity eh 
gainſt nature, as to be burnt, or wounded ; yet the 
virtue itſelf of an invincible patience is ac to na- 
ture. We TN 
human nature is able to perform. but we ſpeak with 


pliſh. There is ſomething of honour yet in the miſcar- 
riage; nay, in the naked contemplation of it: I would 
receive my own death with as little trouble, as 1 would 
| hear of another man's; I would bear the fame mind, 
whether I be rich or poor, whether I get or loſe in 
the world; what I have, I will not either ſordidly 


ons: Not valuing them by number or weight, but by 
the profit and eſteem of the receiver; accounting my- 
ſelf never the poorer for that which I give to a worthy 
What I do ſhall be Sane tar contin not 
oftentation. I will eat and drink, not to gratify my 
palate, or only to fill and empty, but to ſatisfy nature: 
1 will be chearſul to my friends, mild and placable to 
my enemies: 1 will prevent an honeſt requeſt if 1 can 
— and I will grant it without asking: I will 
look upon the whole world as my country, and upon 
the gods, both as the witneſſes and judges of my words 
and deeds, I will live and die with this teſtimony, 
That I loved good ſtudies, and a good conſcience; 
that I never invaded another man's liberty, and that I 
preſerved my own. 1 will govern my life, and my 
as if the whole world were to ſee the one, 
and to read the other; for, What does it ſignify, to 
make any thing a ſecret to my neighbour, when to God 
c 
12. | 
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via rus is divided into two parts, 4 contemplation 1 
and action. The one is delivered by 
inſtitution, the other by admonition : Virtus is d. 
One part of virtue conſiſts in diſcipline ; vided into con- 
the other in exerciſe; for we muſt firſt emplation and 
learn, and then practiſe. The ſooner action. 
we begin to apply ourſelves to it, and | 
the more haſte we make, the longer ſhall we enjoy the 
comforts of a rectiſied mind; nay, we have the fruition 
of it in the very act of forming it; but it is another 
ſort of delight, I muſt confeſs, that ariſes from the 
contemplation of a ſoul, which is advanced into the 
poſſeſſion of wiſdom and virtue. If it was ſo great a 
comfort to us, to paſs from the ſubjeQion of our child- 
hood, into a ſtate of liberty and buſineſs ; how much 
greater will it be, when we come to caſt off the boyiſh 
vity of our minds, and range ourſelves among the 
philoſophers ? We are paſt our minority, tis true, but 
not our indiſcretions; and, which is yet worſe, we have 
the authority of ſeniors, and the weakneſſes of chil- 
dren ; (I migat have faid of infants, for every little 
thing frights the one, and every trivial fancy the other.) 
Whoever findics this point well, will find, that many 
things are the leſs to be feared, the more terrible they 
appear. To think any thing good that is not honeſt, 
were to reproach providence : for good men ſuffer in- 
conveniences ; but virtue like the ſun goes on ſtill with 
her work, let the air be never ſo cloudy, and finiſhes 
her courſe; extinguiſhing likewiſe all other ſplendors, 
and oppoſitions: inſomuch that calamity is no more to 
a virtuous mind, than a ſhower into the ſea. That 
which is right, is not to be valued by quantity, num- 
ber, or time; a life of a day may be as honeſt as a life 
of an hundred years: but yet virtue in one man may 
have a larger field to ſhew itſelf in, than in another, 
One man perhaps may be in a ſtation to adminiſter un- 
to cities and kingdoms ; to contrive good laws, create 
friendſhips, and do beneficial offices to mankind : Tis 
another man's fortune to be ſtraitned by poverty, or 
put out of the way by baniſhment ; and yet the latter 
may be as virtuous as the former; and may have as 
great a mind, — a as inviolable a ju- 
2 2 


the reproach of the government. He chat is wiſe, will 
take delight even in an ill opinion that is well gotten; 
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tue, ſo that the very way to virtue lies by virtue, which 
takes in alſo, at a view, the laws of human life. 
NEe1THER are we to value ourſelves 
upon a day or an hour, or any ene A virtzons life 
action, but upon the whole habit of muſt be all of a 
the mind. Some men do one thing piece. 
bravely, but not another : they wil 
ſhrink at infamy, and bear up againſt poverty : In this 
caſe, we commend the fact, and deſpiſe the man. The 
ſoul is never in the right place, till it be delivered from 
the cares of human affairs: We muſt labour and climb 
the hill, if we will arrive at virtue, whoſe ſeat is on the 
top of it. He that maſters avarice, and is truly good, 
hour, not as a puniſhment, but as the equity of a com- 
mon fate; he that ſubdues his carnal lufts, ſhall eaſily 
keep himſelf untainted with any other : So that reaſon 
does not encounter this or that vice by itſelf, but beats 
down all at a blow. What does he care for ignominy, 
that only values himſelf upon conſcience, and not opi- 
nion? Socrates looked a ſcandalous death in the face, 
with the ſame conſtancy that he had before practiſed to- 
wards the thirty tyrants ; his virtue conſecrated the 
very dungeon: As Cato's repulſe wasCato's honour, and 


tis oſtentation, not virtue, when a man will have his 
good deeds publiſhed ; and tis not enough to continue 
ſo, in defiance of infamy and danger. 
Bur virtue cannot he hid, for the 
time will come, that 4 ſhall raiſe it $ Virtue can ne- 
again, (even after it is buried) and de- ver be ſuppreſſed. 
Reer Aw the malignity of the age * | 
that oppreſſed it: Immortal glory is the ſhadow of it, 
and keeps it company whether we will or no; but ſome-- 
times the ſhadow goes before the ſubſtance, and other- 
whiles it follows it : and the later it comes, the larger 
it is, when even envy itſelf ſhall have given way to it. 
It was along time that Democritus was taken for a mad- 
man, and before Socrates had any eſteem in the world. 
How long was it before Cato could be underſtood ? Nay, 
he was affronted, 0 and rejected; and people 
4 Py 
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knew the value of him, till they had loſt him; 
of mad Rutilius had been for- 
I ſpeak of theſe that for- 
ir perſecutions : And there 
are others alſo that the world never took notice of, till 
were dead; as Epicurus, and Metrodorus, that 
were almoſt wholly unknown, even in the place where 
they lived. Now, as the body is to be kept in upon the 
downhill, and forced upwards ; fo there are ſome vir- 
tues that require the rein, and others the ſpur. In li- 
ity, temperance, gentleneſs of nature, we are to 
check ourſelves, for fear of falling ; but in patience, re- 
ſolution and where we are to mount the 
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CHAP. IV. 
' Philoſophy is the Guide of Life. 


it be true, That 1 and the will, are 
Pr... it 
follows neceſſarily, that wiſdom and virtue (which are 
the beſt 1 of theſe two faculties) mult be 
the alſo of our reaſonable being ; and con- 


Al the undeniable foundation of a happy life. 
There is not any duty to which providence has not an- 
nexed a bleſſing; nor any inſtitution of heaven, which, 
_— - 1 1 nor any 


our own fault, if we either fear or hope for any ching; 
which two affections are the root of all our miſeries. 


the means by which it may be procur- 
ed; K beginning 


wich chat philoſophy, which princ regards our 
ne ures of a virtuous 
and quiet — | 

| * Pay orny is divided into mo- * Philoſophy is 


of, ns. and tends The firſt moral, natural, 
concerns our manners: the ſecond and rational. 
ſearches the works of nature; and 


philoſophy; argu- 
ments, under rational; and actions under moral. Mo- 
ral philoſophy is a divided into matter of juſtice, 
which ariſes from the eſtimation of things, and of men; 
and into affections and actions; and a failing in any 
one of theſe, diſorders all the reſt: For what does it 


Profit us to know the true value of things, if we be 
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2 by our paſſions? Or, to maſter our 
tites, 
how, and other circumſtances of our ? a 
it is one thing to know the rate and digni 

and another to know the little nicks and fad 91 
ing. ** philoſophy is converſant about 2 


and incorporeal; the diſquiſition of cauſes and 


effects, and the contemplation of the Cauſe of cauſes; 
rational philoſophy is divided into logic and rhetoric 
the one looks after words, ſenſe, and order; the other 
treats barely of words, and the ſignification of them. 
Socrates places all philoſophy in morals; and wiſdom 
in the diſtinguiſhing of good and evil. It is the art 
and law of life, and it teaches us what to do in all ca- 
ſes, and like good markſmen, to hit the white at any 
diſtance. The force of it is incredible; for it gives 
us, in the weakneſs of a man, the ſecurity of a ſpirit: 
In ſickneſs it is as good as a remedy to us: for what- 
ſoever caſes the mind, is profitable alſo to the body, 
The phyſician may preſcribe diet and exerciſe, and ac- 
commodate his rule and medicine to the diſeaſe ; but 
tis philoſophy that muſt bring us to a contempt of 
death, which is the remedy of "all diſeaſes. In pover- 


ty, it gives us riches, or ſuch a ſtate of mind, as makes 


them ſuperfluous to us. It arms us againſt all difficul- 
ties: One man is preſſed with death, another with po- 
verty, ſome with envy, others are offended at provi- 
dence, and unſatisfied with the condition of mankind. 
But philoſophy prompts us to relieve the priſoner, the 
infirm, the neceſſitous, the condemned; to ſhew the 


ignorant their errors, and rectify their affections. It 


makes us inſpect and govern our manners; it rouſes us 
where we are faint ad drowſy; it binds up what is 
looſe, and humbles in us what is contumacious: It deli- 
vers the mind from the bondage of the body, and raiſ- 
es it up to the contemplation of its divine ori 

Honours, monuments, and all the works of vanity and 
ambition are demoliſhed and deſtroyed by time, but 
the reputation of wiſdom is vencrable to polterity 
and thoſe that were envied or neglected in their lives, 


are adored in their memories, and exempted from the 


very laws of created nature, which has ſet bounds to 


Ms. 
„ . 
- 
\ * 


appe- 
without underſtanding the when, the what, the 


- 
— = cs oe 


dious without a maſter. It is philoſophy that gives us a 


 NerrTrex is philofophy - 
fitable to the public, — teaches 
ren * 
ir virtues; the one has need of t 


yisalſo the gift of Heaven, fo far as to facul- 
erer: S 
= Oy. Toms is born wiſe : But wiſdom and vir- 

requires a tutor, gh we can eaſily learn to be vi- 
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veneration for God; a charity for our neighbour; that 
teaches us our duty to heaven, and exhorts us to an a- 
| one with another : It unmaſks things that are 
terrible to us, aſſw ages our luſts, refutes our errors, re- 
ſtrains our luxury, reproves our avarice, and works 
ſtrangely upon tender natures. I could never hear At- 


talus (ſays Seneca) upon the vices of the age, and the 


errors of life, without compaſſion for mankind ; and in 
his diſcourſes upon poverty, there was ſomething me- 
thought that was more than human. More than we uſe 
(ſays he) is more than we need, and only a burden to the 
r. That ſaying of his put me out of countenance 
at the ſuperfluities of my fortune. And ſo in his invec- 
tives againſt vain pleaſures; he did at ſuch a rate ad- 
vance the felicities of a ſober table, a pure mind, and a 
chaſte body, that a man could not hear him without a 
love for continence and moderation. Upon theſe lec- 


tures of his, I deny'd myſelf, for a while after, certain 


delicacies that I had formerly uſed : but in a ſhort time 


I fell to them again; though ſo ſparingly, that the pro- 


portion came little ſhort of a total abſtinence. 
Now to ſhew you (ſays the author) 


preſſiens. my tutor Sotion gave me a wonderful 
; kindneſs for Pythagoras : and aſter 
him for Sextivs : the former forbore ſhedding of blood, 
upon his metempſychoſis ; and put men in fear of it leſt 
they ſhould offer violence to the ſouls of ſome of their 
departed friends and relations. Whether (ſays he) there 
be a tranſmigration or not; if it be true, there's no hurt 
in it; if falſe, there's frugality : And nothing's go 


by cruelty neither, but the cozening a wolf, perhaps, 


or vulture of a ſupper. Now Sextius abitained upon 
- another account; which was, That he would not have 
men inur'd to hardneſs of heart, by the laceration and 
tormenting of living creatures; beſide that nature had 
ſufficiently provided for the ſuſtenance of mankind with- 
out blood. This wrought ſo far upon me, that I gave 
over eating of fleſh; and in one year made it not only 
eaſy to me, but pleaſant; my mind methought was 


more at liberty (and I am ſtill of the ſame opinion) but 


Youth is apt to how much earneſter my entrance up- 
take pood im- on philoſophy was than my progreſs; 


* 
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I gave it over nevertheleſs, and the reaſon was this; it 
was imputed as a ſuperſtition to the Jews the forbear- 
ance of ſome ſorts of fleſh, and my Father it me 
back again to my old cuſtom, that I might not be ht 
— with their ſuperſtition. Nay, and I had much a- 
do to prevail upon myſelf to ſuffer it too. I make uſe of 
this inſtance to ſhew the aptneſs of youth to take yr 
i s, if there be a friend at hand to preſs | 
Philoſophers are the tutors of mankind; if they have 
found out remedies for the mind, it maſt be our part to 
apply them. I cannot think of Cato, Lelius, Socrates, 
Plato, without veneration ; their names are ſacred to 
me. Philoſophy is the health of the mind; let us look 
to that health firſt, and in the ſecond place to that of 
the body, which may be had upon eaſier terms; for a 
ſtrong arm, a robuſt conſtitution, or the {kill of procur- 
ing this, is not a philoſopher's buſineſs, He does ſore 
things as a wiſe man, and other things as he is a man; 
but if he runs, or caſts the ſledge, it is very injurious to 
aſcribe that to his wiſdom which is common to the grea- 
teſt of fools. He ſtudies rather to fill his mind than his 
coffers; and he knows that gold and filver were ming- 
led with dirt, till avarice or ambition parted them. His 
life is ordinate, fearleſs, equal, ſecure; he ſtands firm in 
all extremities, and bears the lot of his humanity with 
a divine temper. There's a great difference betwixt the 
fplendor of philoſophy, and of fortune; the one ſhines 
with an original light, the other with a borrowed one; 

beſide, that it makes us happy and immortal ; for lear- 
ning thall out-live palaces and monuments, The houſe 
of a wiſe man is ſafe, tho' narrow; there's neither noiſe 
nor furniture in it; no porter at the door, nor any 
thing that is either vendible, or mercenary, nor any bu- 
ſmeſs of fortune; for ſhe has nothing to do, where ſhe 
has nothing to look after. This is the way to heaven, 
which nature has chalked out, and it is both ſecure and 
pleaſant; there needs no train of ſervants, no pomp 
or equipage, to make good our paſſage; no money, or 
letters of credit, for expences upon the voyage; but 
the graces of an honeſt mind will ſerve ns upon the 
way, and make us happy at our journey's end. 


if 
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; or which was the taller Helen, or He- 
cuba? We take a deal of pains to trace U' yes in his 


ind, What is it to me, Wh 

honeſt or no? Teach me to know how to be ſo myſelf, 
and to live according to that knowledge. What am I 
the better for putting ſo many parts together in muſic, 
and raiſing an harmony out of ſo many different tones? 
Teach me to tune my affections, and to hold conſtant 
to myſelf. Geometry teaches me the art of meaſuring 
acres; teach me to meaſure my appetites, and to know 
when I have enough: Teach me to divide with my 
brother, and to rejoĩce in the proſperity of my neigh- 
bour. You teach me how I may bold my own, and 


how 
loſe it all, and yet be contented, Tis hard, you 
for a man to be forced from the fortune of his 
This eſtate, tis true, was my father's; but. Who 
was it in the time of my great-grand-father ? I do not 
only ſay, What Man's was it? but, What nations? 
The | 


ter, what does it avail us, to 
void ? 3 tat whether we know or not knew, *. 
vent will ſtill be the ſame. 

He that deſigns the inſtitution of + "Tir mot for the 
human life ſhould not + be over cu- Dignity of a phi- 
rious of his words; it does not ſtand Jofepher to be cu- 
with his dignity to be ſolicitous about rious about words. 
ſounds and ſyllables, and to debaſe 


my head, and the mine ready to 
play, that ſhall blow me up into the air? Were this 
2 time for fooleries? Let me rather fortify myſelf a- 
in rr under - 

chat the good of life does not i 
length, or ſpace, but in the uſe of it. go to 
fleep, who knows whether ever I ſhall wake again? And 


2 


queſtions, and — 42 La 

w to deliver ourſelves from ſadneſs, fear, and 
burden of our ſecret luſts: Let us paſs over all our 
levities, and make haſte to a 
is a thing that preſſes us. Shall a man that goes 
a midwife, ſtand gaping upon a poſt, to ſee what 
lay to-day ? or when his DONS toon toe. ſtay the cur- 
of a periwig before he calls for help ? Our houſes 
are on fire, our country invaded, our goods taken away, 
our children in danger, and I might add to theſe, the 
calamities of earthquakes, ſhipwrecks, and whatever e!ſe 
is moſt terrible. Is this a time for us now to be playing 
faſt and looſe with idle queſtions, which are, in effect, 
but ſo many riddles? Our duty is the cure 
e but we have 
only the words of wiſdom, without the works; and turn 
philoſophy into pleaſure, that was given for a remedy, 
What can be more ridiculous than {or a man to negle& 
His manners and compoſe his ſtyle? We are ſick and 
ulcerous, and muſt be lanced and ſcarity'd, and every 
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man has as much buſineſs within himſelf, as a phyſici- 


an in a common peſtilence. Misfortunes, in fine, can- 
not be avoided; but they may be ſweetned, if not over- 
come; and our lives may be made happy by philoſo- 


phy. 


CUAET. Y. 
'The Force of Precepts. 


HERE ſeems to be ſo near an affinity betwixt 
Wiſdom, philoſophy, and good couniels, that it 
is rather matter of curioſity, than of profit, to divide 
them ; philoſophy being only a limited wiſdom; and, 
Is a communication of that wiſdom ; for the 


good of others, as well as of ourſelves; - and to poſte- 
Tity, as well as to the preſent. The wiſdom of the 
ancients, as to the government of life, was no more, 
chan certain precepts what to do, and what not; and 
men were much better in that ſimplicity; for as they 


. 2 
diſpute rather than to live. So long as wi 


le, ſimple remedies alſo were ſufficient againſt it; 

__ it has taken root, and ſpread, we muſt make 
uſe of ſtronger. oy | 

Tetxt are ſome diſpoſitions that + The beft of us 
embrace good things as + ſoon as they are yet the bet- 
hear them: but they will ſtill need ter for adme- 
quickening by admonition and pre - zitizon and pre- 
cept. We are raſh and forward in cept. 
ſome caſes, and dull in others: And 
there is no reprefling the one humour, & 
other, but by removing the cauſes of them: which are 
(in one word) falſe adminiſtration and falſe fear. Eve- 
ry man knows his duty to his country, to his friends, 
to his gueſts; and yet when he is called upon to draw 
his ſword for the one, or to labour for the other, he 
finds himſelf diſtracted betwixt his apprehenſions, and 
his delights: He knows well enough the injury he does 
his wife, in keeping a wench; and yet his luſt over- 
rules him: So that 'tis not enough to give good advice, 
_ unleſs we can take away that which hinders the benefit 
of it. If a man does what he ought to do, he'll never 
do it conſtantly or equally, without knowing why he 
does it. And if it be only chance or cuſtom, he that 
does well by chance, may do ill ſo too. And farther, a 
precept may dire us what we ought to do, and yet fall 
thort in the manner of doing it. An expenſive entertain 
ment may, in one caſe, be extravagance or gluttony; 
and yet a point of honour and diſcretion in another. 
Tiberius Cæſar had a large mullet preſented him, which 
he ſent to the market to be ſold : And now (ſays he) my 
maſters, to ſome company with him, you ſhall ſee, that 
either Apricus or Octavius, will be the for 
this fiſh 2 Octavius beat the price, and gave about 30 l. 
Sterling for t. Now there was a g difference be- 
tween Octavius, that bought it for his luxury, and the 
other that purchaſed it a compliment to Tiberius, 
Precepts are idle, if we be not taught what opinion 


we 
are to have of the 6 whether it bg 
2 


3 e144 


, riches, diſgrace, ſickneſs, baniſhment, &e. 
D one by one; not what 
8 but what in truth they are. And ſo 
for the virtue: "Tis to no purpoſe to ſet a high eſteem 
upon prudence, fortitude, temperance, juſtice ; if we 
do not know firſt what virtue is: whether one or more; 
2 has all; or how they differ. 
Packers are of great weight; 
+ The power of and a few uſeful ſ ones at do 
precepts and more towards a happy life, than 
Sentences. whole volumes of cautions, that we 
know not where to find. Theſe ſo- 
litary precepts ſhould be our daily meditation, for they 
are the only rules by which we ought to ſquare our 
lives. When they are contracted into ſentences, they 
firike they aſſection; whereas admonition is only blow- 
ing of the coal; it moves the of the mind, and 
excites virtue: We have the 
know not where it lies. 11 


, that the un- 


us to the execution of our duties. A precept deliver- 
ed in verſe, has a much greater effect than in proſe; 
N people that never think they have e- 
nough, 2 a ſharper ſentence againſt ava- 
A 292822 — it, and bid open 
LI So ſoon as we find the affections 
t follow the blow: not with ſyllogiſms, 

with plain and weighty reaſon : 


dee walls upon the good of the hearer : 
ſtill the moſt efficacious, that take rea- 
along with them ; and tell as well why we are to 
33 what we are to do. For, ſome un- 


and what is evil. It is a great 
virtue to love, to give, and to follow good counſel; if 
it does not lead us to honeſty, it does at leaſt prompt us 
to't, As ſeveral parts make up but one harmony, and 
the moſt agreeable muſic ariſes from diſcords; fo ſhould 


Chap. V. 


already, but we 


it; but 
it with kindneſs too, and reſpect: for, 


are weak, and need an inſtructor to expound 
2 
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Chap. V. Of a Happy Life. tot 
examples of many arts, to inform his own life, Our 
forefathers have left us in charge to avoid three things: 
hatred, envy, and contempt; now it is hard to avoid 
envy, and not to incur contempt; for in taking too 
much care not to uſurp upon others, we become many 
times liable to be trampled upon ourſelves. Some peo- 
ple are afraid of others, becauſe tis poſſible that others 


may be afraid of them : but let us ſecure ourſelves on 


all hands: For flattery is as dangerous as contempt. 
It is not to ſay, in caſe of admonition, I knew this be- 
fore: For, we know many things, but we do not think 
of them; ſo that 'tis the part of a monitor not ſo much 
to teach, as to mind us of our duties. Sometimes 2 
man overſees that which lies jaſt under his noſe; o- 
therwhile he is careleſs, or pretends not to ſee it: We 
do all know, that friend{kip is ſacred, and yet we vio- 
late it; and the greateſt Libertine expects that his own 
wiſe ſhould be honeſt. | 

Good * Counſel is the moſt need- * Cord Counſel 
ful ſervice that we can do to man- ii the beſt ſer- 
kind, and if we give it to many, it will wice we can do 
be ſure to profit ſome; For, of many to mankind. 
trials, ſome or other will undoubted- 
ly ſucceed, He that places a man in the poſſeſſion of 
himſclſ, does a great thing; for wiſdom does not ſhew 
itſelf ſo much in precept, as in life; in a firmneſs of 
mind, and a matlltery of appetite : It teaches us to do, 


as well as to talk; and to make our words and actions 


all of a colour, If that fruit be pleaſanteſt which we ga- 


ther from a tree of our own planting, how much greater 


delight ſhall we take in the growth and increaſe of good 
manners of our own forming? It is an eminent mark 
of wiſdom for a man to be always like himſelf, You 
ſhall have ſome that keep a thriſty table, and laviſh out 
upon building; profuſe upon themſelves, ſordid to 
others; niggardly at home, and laviſh abroad. This 
diverſity is vicious, and the eſſect of a diſſatisfied, and 
uneaſy mind; whereas every wiſe man lives by rule. 
This diſagreement of purpoſes, ariſes from hence, ei- 
ther that we do not propound to ourſelves what we 
would be at: or if we do, that we do not purſue it, but 
paſs from one thing to _ and we do not only 
"3 


32 2126 1 Chap. V. 


but return to the very thing which we 
1 

II all our 1 undertakings, let us 
we points firſt examine our own ſtrength; the 
amined 5 aud thirdly, the 
with whom we have to do. 


firſt point is moſt important; for 
we are apt to over-value 


12 A baſhful man is not fit for buſineſs: 
Some again are too ſtiff, and peremptory for the court : 
Many people are apt to fly out in their anger; nay, and 
in a frolic too, if any thing ſharp fall if their way, they 
will rather venture a neck, than loſe a jeſt. Theſe peo- 
ple had better be quiet in the world than buſy. Let him 
that is naturally choleric, and impatient, avoid all pro- 
vocations, and thoſe affairs alſo that multiply and draw 
on more; and thoſe alſo from which there is no retreat. 
When we may come off at pleaſure, and fairly hope to 
bring our matters to a period, 'tis well enough. If it 
fo happen that a man be tied up to buſineſs, which he 
can neither looſen nor break off; let him imagine thoſe 
ſhackles upon his mind to be irons upon his legs: 
They are troubleſome at firſt, but when there's no re- 
| medy but patience, cuſtom makes them eaſy to us, and 
neceſſity gives us courage. We are all ſlaves to for- 
tune; ſome only in looſe and golden chains, others in 
ſtrait ones and coarſer : nay, and they that bind us, are 
faves to themſelves, ſome to honour, others to wealth, 
fome to offices, others to contempt, ſome to their ſu- 
periors, others to themſelves: nay, life itſelf is a ſer- 
vitude : D 
philoſophy mend our fortune. Difficulties may be ſoſt - 
ned, and heavy burdens diſpoſed of to our caſe. Let us 
covet nothing out of our reach, but content ourſelves 
with things hopeful, and at hand; and without en 

the advantages of others: For ſands upon a 
craggy precipice; and tis much quieter and ſafer living 
4 re 


ſequences, ſuch virtues and meditations, as may 
14 The ſureſt ex 
| zent in this caſe is to bound our deſires, and to 
nothing to fortune which we may keep in our 
own power. Neither will this courſe wholly compoſe 
us, but it ſhews us at worſt the end of our troubles. 
Ir is a main point to take care that 
we * nothing but what is hope- * Propoſe no- 
ful and honeſt. For it will be equally :bingbutwhat 
troubleſome to us, either not to ſucceed, #s bopeful and 
or to be aſhamed of the ſucceſs. Where- boneff. 
fore, let us be ſure not to admit any ill 


am a man, and then conſider, that if I am happy, it will 
not laſt always; if unhappy, I may be other, if I pleaſe. 
I will carry my life in my hand, dehver it up 
readily when it ſhall be called for. + will have a care 
of being a ſlave to myſelf, for itis a perpetual, a ſhame- 
ful, and the heavieſt of all ſervitudes; and, this may be 
done by moderate deſires. I will ſay to myſelf, what 
is it that I labour, ſweat, and ſolicit for, when it is but 
very little that I want, and it will not be long that 1 
ſhall need any thing ? He that would make trial of the 
firmneſs of his mind, let him ſet certain days apart 
for the practice of his virtues. Let him mortify himſelf 
with faſting, coarſe cloaths, and hard lodging; and 
then ſay to himſelf, Is this the thing now that I was a- 
fraid of? In a ſtate of ſecurity a man may thus pre- 
pare himſelf againſt hazards, and in plenty fortify him- 
ſelf againſt want. If you will have a man reſolute 
when he comes to the puſh, train him up to't before 
hand. The ſoldier does duty in peace, that he may 
be in breath when he comes to battle, How many 
| _ and wiſe men have made experiment of their mo- 

ation by a practice of abſtinence, to the higheſt de- 
gree of hunger and thirſt; and convinced themſelves, 
that a man may fill his belly, without being beholden 


vo more than thouſands of ſervants and poor people do 


It is as eaſy to ſuffer it always, as to try it once; it is 


brings us to a degree of ſe- 
curity not to be diſturbed, Tis eaſier to give counſel 
than to take it; and a common thing for one choleric 


— . © — 

miſery is, that the wil 

will not take it. A 

and it is a mark of 

proof. To a friend I 

and rather fail i | 

matter of faith and truſt. 1 

that ſerve in the common, both to the rich, and poor, 
but they are too general; as cure your avarice, and 


F 


the work is done. It is one thing not ta defire money, 
and another thing not to underſtand how to uſe it. In 

the choice of the perſons we have to do withal, we 
| ſhould fee that they be worth our while; in the choice 


inclinations. He that gives ſober advice to a witty 
droll, muſt look to have every thing turned into ridi- 
cule. As it you philoſophers (ſays Marcellinus) did 
not love your whores, and your guts, as well as other 
people; and then he tells you of ſuch and ſuch that were 
taken in the manner. We are all ſick, I muſt confeſs, 
and it is not for ſick men to play the phyſician; but it 
is yet lawful for a man in a hoſpital to diſcourſe of the 
common condition, and diſtempers of the place. He 
that ſhould pretend to teach a madman how to ſpeak, 
walk, and behave himſelf, were not he the madder man 
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vices : 
Ws af In caſe of an avarice a little eaſed, a 
luxury moderated, a temerity reſtrained, a hu- 


A <90D conſcience is the teltimony of « good life, 
| and the reward of it. mg, 
i i ma-; 


to the good of human ſociety, whereof he is a mm- 
„ has conſummated all that is either profitable 
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mind, is a kind 


thoughts of eternity ; 


heaven i mult return; and it is a kind of hea- 
— — for I have a profound vene- 


ee 


lodg 
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| vidence, and —— governor and as a 
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err far with me, a general conſent to the opinion af® = 
1 F Future reward, and puniſhment ; ! : : 1 


ame to the contempt of this life, in hopes of a b. 


* 


a clear conſcience ſtates us in an invialable peace: 
that the greateſt bleſſing in nature, is that, which 


L 


ry honeſt man may beſtow on himſelf, The body is but 


es; but the mind itſelf is ſacred, and eternal, 
-empt from all the danger of actual impreſſion. 
F Proviped that we lock to our 
.conſciences, no matter for opinion: + Every 
me deſerve well, though J ience 6 


1 


i firmneſs of his actions; and thar his 
quiet is founded u internal peace, the very | 


"fame people have him in eſteem and admiration. For, 
there is no man but approves. of virtue, though” but 
Few purſue it; we ſee where it is, but we dare not ven- 
ture to come at it: And the reaſon is, we overvalue 
. ence fears no witneſſes, but a guilty conſcience is 
citons, even in ſolitude. If we do nothing 

honeſt, let all the world know it ; but if otherwiſe, 
what does it ſignify to have no body elſe know it, fo 
long as I know it myſelf ? Miſerable is he that flights 
that witneſs! Wickedneſs, tis true, may ſcape the 
law, but not the conſcience : For a private conviction 
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2 thoſe that ſcape the ſtroke of it. it were 
4 3 that iniquity may ſo eaſily evade law, 
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Of a Happy Li. 109 
let nothing ſcape me; for, Why ſhould T 
the fight of my errors, when I can admonith, and 
ive myſelf ? I was a little too hot in ſuch a diſpute : 
inion might have been as well ſpared, for it gave 
did no good at all. The thing was 
are not to be ſpoken at all times; I 
my tongue, for there is no ener 
or our ſuperiors. I have done ill; but it hall 
more. If every man would but thus look in- 
himſelf, it would be better for us all. What can be 
more reaſonable than this daily review of a life that we 
cannot warrant for a moment? Our fate is ſet, and the 
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N 1 : appomtments. : 
riety in our lives, but all tends to the ſame iſſue... Na- 
ture may uſe her own bodies as ſhe pleaſes ; but a great 
he can call his own. It is a great comfort that we are 


it, than he that drags it. We are born toloſe, 
to periſh; to hope and to fear, to vex ourſelves and 
| is no antidote againſt a common ca- 

1 virtue, for the foundation of true joy is in 


. 


* 


CHAP. vu. 
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— wicked Man happy. 


is not in the ſcale of nature a more inſe- 


the other. For, what is it to be happy, but 
| man to content himſelf with his lot, in a chear- 
ball nad que: 


to the appointment of God ? 
All the actions of our lives ought to be with 
a reſpect to good and evil : And it is only reaſon that 


— a6 — ip 


chains ? So that every thing in its pure nature pleaſes 
us beſt. It is not health, nobility, riches, that can ju- 
ſtify a wicked man; nor is it the want of all theſe that 
can diſcredit a good one. ra 
which makes the poſſeſſor of it valuable wi 
thing elſe, and him _— CRT. tho' he 
had all the world beſides. It is not the painting, gild- 
ing, or carving, that makes a good ſhip : but if the be 
a nimble ſailor, „ 
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ment ſo wretched, and ſo hopeleſs : and yet Socrates 
-at the fame time preached temperance to the tyrants, 
and courage to the reſt: and afterwards died an emi- 
nent example of faith and reſolution, and a facrifice for 


the common 
"A IT is not for a wiſe man to ſtand f 
7 injuries of a and fencing with 
fortune do not but to her bare-faced ; 1 
ell the mind. he is ſufficiently convinced, that ſhe 
can do him no hurt. She may take 
away his ſervants, poſſeſſions? dignity ; aſſault his bo- 
dy, put out his eyes, cut off his hands, and ſtrip him of 
all his external comforts of life. But what does all this 


upon upon precarious, 
and only lent to himſelf, and yet he does not value him- 
ſelf ever the leſs, becauſe he is not his own, but takes 
ſuch care as an honeſt man ſhould do, of a ching that is 


_ © committed to him in truſt. Whenfoever he lent 


me myſelf, and what I have, ſhall call for all back a- 
gain, tis not a loſs, but a reſtitution, and I muſt will- 
wgly deliver up what moſt undeſervedly was beſtowed 
upon me. And it will become me to return my mind 
— — | recived in.” 

k + DznmETaRIVS, upon the taking of 
+ A generous in- Megara, aſked Stilpo the | 
Sance of a con- what he had loſt ? Nothing, ſays he, 
Slant mind. for I had all that I could call my own 


tune : Now he that neither loſt any thing, nor feared a- 

ny thing in a public ruin, but was ſafe, and at peace, in 

the middle of the flames, and im the heat of a military 

pimp what violence or provocation 

g ſuch a man as this out of the poſ- 
? Walls and caſtles may be mined and 

2. —— 2 


character . 

ſome inſtances of this elevated virtue. A good man 
does his duty, let it be never fo hazardous, or never ſo 
great a loſs to him; and it is not all the money, the 
power, and the pleaſure in the world ; no not any force 
or neceſſity, that can make him wicked: He conſiders 
what he is to do, not what he is to ſuffer, and will keep 
on his courſe, tho' there ſhould be nothing but gibbets 
and torments in the way. And in this inſtance of Stil- 
po; who when he had loſt his country, his wife, his 
children, the town on fire over his head, himſelf *fcap- 
ing very hardly, and naked out of the flames; I have 
ſaved all my goods (ſays he) my — 
my temperance, my prudence; accounting nothing . 
own, or valuable; and ſhewing how much cafier it was 
to overcome a nation than one wiſe man. It is a cer- 
tain mark of a brave mind, not to be moved by any ac- 
cidents, The upper region of the air admits neither 
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upon the way, loſes a great deal of F ſhort life; — 
we yet ſhorter by If an 
were at our heels, what 
venturing of and 
for it is odds they'l 


| violence? which is ill both 

ways ; either if they comply with the wicked becauſe” - 
| they are many, or quarrel with the multitude, abecaumt 
I they are not principled alike. The belt way is to retire, © 
and affociate only with thoſe, that may be the better for 
1 us, and we for them. Theſe reſpects are mutual, for 
While we teach, we learn. To deal freely; I dare not 
truſt myſelfinthe hands of much company: I never go 
abroad, that I come home again the ſame man Iv nt 
out. Some thing or other that I had put in order is diſl- WM 
compos'd : rn 4 1 


- 


con ae and 


people the greater is the peril. Eſpecially let 
us — of pubic aac where wickedneſs 


* 


ek miſchief, . 50h ee in che- 
r. or forming their deſigus. So much 
choice 1 
chat of a friend. | 
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NF alll felicitics, the moſt charming is that of a firm 

and gentle friendſhip. It fweetens all our cares: 
diſpels our ſorrows, and counſels us in all extremities. | 
Nay, if there were no other comfort in't, than the bare 
exerciſe of ſo 


you 7 
a ſuſpect that I will deceive him, gives me 
of right to cozen him. When I am with my 
i methinks I am alone, and as much at liberty to 
any thing as to think it; and as our hearts ars 
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from the majeſty of it, that makes it only dependent up- 
on good fortune. It is a narrow conſideration for a man 
himſelf in the thought of a friend, becauſe, 
„when I am i 
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it was his own, that 
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curl amiſs, - 

is as much as a body's life is worth. The truth is, we 


we „ 


bers, taitbes, and tire-women, 
ihe, betater the comb and the 


be called upon every hair we cut, and one 


are more ſolicitous about our dreſs, than our manners; 

and about the order of our periwigs, chan that of the 
government. At this rate, let us but diſcount, out of 
a life of a hundred years, that time which has been 
ſpent upon popular negotiations, frivolous amours, do- 
meſtic * ſauntrings up and down to no purpoſe; 
diſeaſes that we have brought upon ourſelves; and this 
large extent of life will not amount perhaps to the mi- 
nority of another man. It is a long being, but 
a ſhort life, and what's the reaſon of all this? We live 
as we ſhould never die, and without any thought of hu- 
man frailty ; when yet the very moment we beſtow up- 
| 7 or thing, may peradventure be our laſt. 

oe Agron loſs of time, is delay and 
depends upon the future 


which we have in our own 


as we do by a torrent, make uſe of it while we may 
Have it, for it will not laſt always. 
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: when the 


is all one to us; 


„ and our thoughts 
ages 
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5 now our trouble, 


or an 
which 
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before, and ſo pre- 
his laſt, he 


day 
the next, that if it be not 
— III No man enjoys 
TD life, but he that is willing and ready 
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take more 
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our lives. 


care of cur 


the other. There 


it of man is not able to en - 4+ Ie 
any 


o much more care of our tune 
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preſs the F 

our houſes, and our 
whce and if 


in upon 
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* In the diviſion of life there is | time $ Time pro- 
preſent, paſt, and to come. What we » Paff, and 
do, is ſhort; what we ſhall do is doubt- to come. 
but what we Save done, is certain 5 | 
out of the power of fortune. The paſſage of time 
wonderfully 
and in that 
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ſee it 
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is but 
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neſs draws on another, and we do as good as ſow it; one 
grain produces more. It is not enough to philoſophize 
when we have nothing elſe to do; but we muſt attend 
wiſdom, even to the negle of all things elſe; for we 
are fo far from having time to ſpare, that the age of 
- the world would be yet too narrow for our buſineſs ; 
nor is it ſuſficient not to omit it, but we mult not fo 
„151 — b | 
Tasax is nothing that we can + pro- + Ie can call 


„ a mind tot. If a man borrows a | 
| gy om of money; there molt be bends and ſecuri- 
| every common civility is preſently charg 

en account: but, he that has my time, thinks n 


me nothing for t, though it be a debt that gratitude it- 


7 . 


| et every body fools us out of it, that bu? our time. 
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quick, and a man muſt look backward ta 
But the preſent gives us the flip unperceived. 


1 . * 


tw - 
good huſband betimes, for *tis too late to ſpare 
: all is drawn out to the lees. He 
that takes away a day from me, takes away what he can 
But our time is either forced away 
from us, or folen from us, or {of : Of which, the laſt is 


matter we conſume ourſelves one upon another, without 
any regard at all to our own particular. I do not ſpeak 
of fuch as live in notorious ſcandal, but even thoſe men 
themſelves, whom the world pronounces happy, are 
Mothered in their felicitics ; ſervants to their 
ons and clients, and drowned in their luſts. We are apt 


„and it will a- 
bide the examination and inſpection. But the buſy man 
has not leiſure to look back; or if he has, tis an un- 
__ reflect upon a life to be repented of 

the conſcience of a good life puts a man into 
2 ſecure and perpetual 6f a felicity never to be 


difturbed, or taken away: But he that Has led a wicked 


Fife, is afraid of his own memory, and on the review of - 
himſelf, he finds only appetite, avarice, or ambition, 
inſtead of virtue. But ſtill he that is not at leiſure ma= F 
ny times to live, muſt, when his fate comes, whether he | 
W or no, be at leiſure to die. Alas: what is time W 
eternity? The age of a man to the age of the world? 

And how much of this little do we ſpend in fears, - 
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_ 
eties; tears, childhood ? Nay, we fleep away the one 
| knlf, How great part of it runs away in luxury, and 
eren: The ing of our gueſts, our ſervants, and 


pleaſures ; and this 
ight of that 
Which is a canker in the 
fortunate 
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give proof ot what it has henened : For a good and a wiſe | 
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not afford a man and nobler work than bu- 


There's no flaviſh attendance upon offi- 


cara; no canvaſſing for places, no making pardies 7 


no di in my pretenſions to this 


that regiment ; or to ſuch, or ſuch a title: 4 1 


any man's favour, or fortune : but a calm enjoyment 


Ir 

a good conſcience. A wiſe man is never ſo buſy as in 
the ſolitary contemplation of God, and the works of 
nature. He withdraws himſelf to attend the ſervice of 
future And thoſe counſels which he finds ſalu- 
tary to himſelf he commits to writing, for the good of 
aſter times, as we do the receipts of ſovereign antidotes 
or balſams. He that is well employed in his ſtudy, tho' 
he may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the — 
| yet of all others, in affairs both human and divine. 0 
ſupply a friend with a ſum of money, or give my voice 


for an office, ay Gp tha | «commune ay weed. n 


3 but he that lays down precepts for the 
ing of our lives, and the moderating of our * 
r 
generations. 


P Hs that would be quiet, let him re- 
. ophy is to his * philoſophy, a ſtudy that 
wy r The 


a ſtudy. 

, oo of the bar, or whatſoever 
elſe addrefles to the people, is never without enemies: 
But y minds its own buſineſs, and even the 
work have an eſteem fort. There can never be ſuch a 
conſpiracy againſt virtue; the world can never be ſo 
wicked, but the very name of a p 

continue venerable and ſacred. 
Felf muſt be handled with 
what ſhall we ſay of Cato then, for his meddling i 


rel betwixt two enrag'd princes ? 
was ſplit 1 _ two a YI betwixt Pompey and Ceſar, 


declared him both. I ſpeak this of Cato's laſt 
4 . 


made unfit for a wiſe man's adminiſtration, All he could 


do then, was but bawling and beating of the air: One 
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That retreat is not worth the while, which 
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chile he was lugged, and tumbled by the rabble, ſpit 
upon, and dragged out of the forum, andthen again hur- 1 
ried out of the ſenate houſe to priſon. There are ſome * * 
1 things which we propound originally, and others that 
fall in as acceſſory to another propoſition. If a wiſe man 
| - retire, tis no matter whether he does it becauſe the 
commonwealth was wanting to him, or becauſe he was 
wanting to it. Burt, to what republic ſhall a man be- 
take himſelf ? Not to Athens, where Socrates was con- 
demned, and whence Ariſtotle fled for fear he ſhould 
have been condemned too; and where virtue was op- 
preſſed by envy. Not to Carthage, where there was no- 
thing but tyranny, injuſtice, cruelty, and ingratitude. 
There is ſcarce any government to be found, that will 
either endure a wiſe man, or which a wiſe man will en- 
dure: So that privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe the on- 
ly thing which is better, is no where to be had. A man 
may commend n, and yet caution us 
thoſe ſeas that are troubleſome and dangerous : So that 
he does as good command me not to weigh anchor, that 
dommends ſailing only upon theſe terms. He that is 4 
'Y , flave to buſineſs, is the moſt wretched of flaves. 
Bur how ſhall I get myſelf at li- 3 
berty? | We can rn any hanend for | Liberty it #9 
money; take any pains for honour ; be purchaſed at 
and why do we not venture ſomething any rate. 
alſo for leiſure and freedom ; without 
which, we mult expect to live and die in a tumult : For, 
ſo long as we live in public, bafineſs breaks in upon. us, 
as one blow drives on another ; and there's no avoidi 
| it with either modeſty or quiet. It is a kind of whi 
pool, that ſucks a man in, and he can never diſengage 
himſelf. Aer 
live, and not one of a thouſand underſtands how to do 
it: for how to live and how to die, is the leſſon of e- 
very moment of our lives: All other arts have their 
maſters. A baſy life is always a miſerable life, ſo is 
ic the greneft ef all exiferien, to he prepentally coathbts” - 4 
ed upon other people's buſineſs ; for to ſleep, to eat, to 3 


drink at their hours ; to walk their pace, and to Jove 
and hate, as they do, "is the vileſt of ſervitudes. Now, 
though buſineſs muſt be quitted, let it not be done un- 
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arch cloaths not to be ſeen? | 


; He that bas lived at ſea in a fiorm 
+ Several peo- let him f retire, and die in the haven: - 


him- 


joy 
vy, or any other diſcon- 


Ir. 


repoſe. He that ſhuns both bu- 


-—- 


tion, and wherein he may enj 
ſelf with a 


the want, the fear, the 
either out of en 


ends. 


ſatisfaQion and 


euithdraw But let his retreat be without oſtenta - 
9: 
finefs and men, 


Not out of a malevolent deteſtation of mankind, 


* 


for 


Nor 


tent, his retreat is but to the life of a mole; 
does he live to himſelf, as a wiſe man does, but to his 
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_ 
bed, his belly, and his luſts. Many people ſeem to re- 
SS and 5ee nnkiien hah Gi amt © 
of di intments; yet ambition out e- 
ven in that receſs, into which fear, and wearineſs had 
caſt them; and ſo does luxury, pride, and moſt of the 
diſtempers of a public life. There are many that lie 
cloſe, not that they may hve ſecurely, but that they may 
tranſgreſs more privately; it is their conſcience, not their 
ſtates, that makes them keep a porter; for they live at 
ſuch a rate, that to be ſeen before they be aware, is to 
be detected. Crates ſaw a young man walking by himſelf, 
have a care, ſays he, of lewd company. Some men are 
buſy in idleneſs, and make peace more laborious and 
troubleſome than war: nay, and more wicked too, when 
they beſtow it upon ſuch luſts, and other vices, which 
even the licence of a military life would not endure. We 
cannot call theſe people men of leiſure, that are wholly 
taken up with their pleaſures. A troubleſome life i 
much to be preferred before a ſlothful one, and it is a 

thing methinks, that any man fhould fear death 
that has buried himſelf alive ; as privacy, without let- 
ters, is but the burying of a man quick. | 


- 


4 g e „ Chap Xx. 
it by, as not worth his while ; but when 'tis 


and ſealed, tis a temptation for people to be pry- 
ing, To have it ſaid, that ſuch a one is never out of his 


ſevere, does as good as call company to take notice of it. 
In 


2 gouty foot, 1 — tha ſhows 
be permitted to lie fill, and attend his cure. And why 
got fo in the vices of the mind? We muſt diſcharge all 
impediments, and make way for philoſophy, as a fiudy 
meonkfſtent with common buſineſs. To all other 
we mult deny ourſelves openly and frankly : When we 
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CHAP. XXI 
The Contempt of Death makes all the Miſeries 
of Lie caly to us. 


TT is a hard taſk to maſter the natural deſire of life, 
1 by a philoſophical contempt of death; and to con- 
ince the world, that there is no hurt in't, and cruſh an 
opinion that was brought up with us from our cradles. 
What help ? What enc t? What ſhall we ſay 
to human frailty, to carry it fearleſs through the fury 


of flames, and upon the points of ſwords? What rhe- 
toric ſhall we uſe, to bear down the univerſal conſent of 


7 


us baſe, and troubles and deſtroys the life that we would 


188 SENEC 44 Chap. . 
Bur, what is it we fear? Oh! "Fis a terrible thing to 
die, well ! and is it not once to 
+*T: a folly to ſuffer it, + than always to fear it? The 
fear death. earth itſelf ſuffers both with me, and 
| beforeme. How many iſlands are ſwal- 
lowed up in the ſea? How many towns do we fail over? 
Nay, how many nations are wholly loſt, either by inun- 
dations or carthquakes * And ſhall I be afraid of my 
Little body? Why ſhould i, that am ſure to die, and 
that all other things are mortal, be fearful of coming to 
my laſt gaſp myſelf? It.is the fear of death that makes 


preſerve: That aggravates all circumſtances, and makes 
them formidable. We depend but upon a flying moment. 
Die we muſt ; but when? What's that to us? It is the 
law of nature; the tribute of mortals, and the 
of all evils. It is only the diſguiſes that affright us; 
as children that are terrified with a vizor. Take 
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aſter 
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gone, | 
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flying enemy. H 
out his laſt once for all, than lie agonizi 
fuming by inches, loſing of his blood by 
how many are there that are ready to betra 


men and children have no apprehenſion of death, and it 
were a ſhame that our reaſon ſhould not do as much to- 
Ward our ſecurity, as their folly. But the great matter 
is to die conſiderately, and chearfully, upon the foun- 
er for life, in itſelf is irkſome; and on- 
„„ 
w many are chere that betwirt the 
* Al] men * of death, and the mi- 


: mu dic. ſeries of life, are at their wits end what 


to do with themſelves? Wherefore let 
us fortify ourſelves againſt thoſe calamities from 
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eb the prince is no more exempt than the 

the Great had his head taken off by a boy, and 
Ptolemy and Photinus,) == 


E 
F a corn, or ſwallowing of a fly, 
1 a man; and tis no matter how 
lat is, that brings me to my death, ſo long as 

uſelf is but little. Life is 2 forall matter; but tis 
à matter of importance to contemn it. Nature that be- 


Et us, expells us, and a better, and a ſafer place is pro- 
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vided for us. And what is death, but a ceaſing to 
what we were before ? We are kindled, and put out : 
ceaſeto be, and not to begin to be, is the ſame thing, We 
die daily; and while we are growing, our : 
paſſes, takes away part of it: All 


inſtant that > hea, As the laſt ſand in the 
not meaſure the hour, but finiſhes it, ſo the 


we do for life ; but it is better to receive it chearfully 
-when it comes, than to haſten it before the time. 
Bur, _— 
longer for ? Not for our pleaſures; for 
thoſe we have taſted over and over, 
even to ſatiety : So that there's no 
point of luxury that's new to us; but 
rr 
behind him. That is to ſay; he would have them go 
firſt; for that's the leaſt part of his care. Well! But 
I would fain live to do more and diſcharge myſelf 
in the offices of life: As to die were not the duty of e- 
very man that lives. We are loth to leave our poſſeſ- 
fions; and no man fwims well with his lu We 
are all of us equally fearful of death, and ignorant of 
life : But what can be more ſhameful, than to be ſo- 
Heitous upon the brink of ſecurity ? If death be at any 
time to be fear'd, it is always to be fear'd; but, the 
way never to fear it, is to be often thinking of it. To 
what end is it to put off, for a little while, which we 
cannot avoid ? He that dies, does but follow him that 
is dead. Why are we then ſo long afraid of that, which 
is fo little a while a ? How miſerable are thoſe 
people that ſpend their lives in the diſmal apprehenſions 
of death ! For they are beſet on all hands, and ev _ 
minute in dread of a ſurprize. W 
about us, as if we were in an enemy's country; and 
conſider our laſt hour, not as a puniſhment, but as the 
law of nature : The fear of it is a continnal palpitati- 
on of the heart, and he that overcomes that terror, 
ſhall never be troubled with any other. Life is a navi- 
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are always in | danger, and in 
what is it when it comes, but cer the — 2 

, or a paſſage? It is as great a to death. 
25 b fear old age, nay, as to fear life itſelf; for he that 
| ought not to live, ſince death is the con- 


is no place 

We are Gill chiding of * fate; and * To die is to 
even thoſe that exact the moſt rigorous obey nature. 
juſtice betwixt man and man, are yet | 
themſclves unjuſt to providence. Why was ſuch a one 
taken away in the prime of his years? As if it were the 
eee af Ge alas. Re ther words Kos NN 


make us live long, but *tie the bakinels of viſtas tothaks 
a ſhort life ſuſficieat. Life is to be meaſur'd by a@- 
on, not by time: a man may 


in the power of others, anner 
The largeſt ſpace of time, is to live till a man is wiſe, 
He that dies of old age, docs no more than go to bed, 
when he is weary. is the teſt of life 2 and it is 
that only which diſcovers what we are, and diſtinguiſh- 
ä vs > pr eenen A man may diſpute, 
great authorities, talk learnedly, huff it out, and 
yet be i rotten at heart. But let us ſoberly attend our 
; and ſince it is uncertain when, or where we 
ſhall die, let us look for death in all places, and all 
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1 SENEC 
honeſt life is not a greater good than an honeſt death. 
How many brave young men, by an inſlinct of nature, 


+» oof es 


of all hazards. 

"Tis childiſh to go out of the 1 
4$*Tis childi/hro world groaning, and wailing, as we 
— 0 v1 came into't., Our bodies muſt be 

_—_ away, as the ſecundine that 
wraps up the infant, the other being only the covering 
of the Wal. We fall then diſcover the ſecrets of na- 
ture; the darkneſs hall be diſcuſs d. and our ſouls w- 
radiated with light and glory: A glory without a ſha- 
tow: a glory thavhall ſurrouad us, and from whence 
we ſhall look down, and ſec day and night beneath us. 
If we cannot lift up our eyes toward the lamp of hexven 
without 
behold the divine light in its illuſtrions origi ? That 
death which we fo much dread and decline, is not a 
determination, but the intermiſſion of a life, which will 
veturn again. All thoſe things chat are the very cauſe 
of life, are the way to death: We fear it as we do famez 
but it is a — wards. Some people ave 
Io impatient of life, that they are {till wiſhing for death 
but he that wiſhes to die, does not deſire it: Let us ra- 
ther wait God's pleaſure, and pray for health and life. 
I we have a mind to live, why do we with to die? If 
we havea mind to die, we 
cf it. Men are a deal more reſolute in the article 
of death itſeif, they are about the circumftances 
of it. For it 2 man courage 
rr 


pon to his very heart; though but timorous perhaps in 
the combat. There ate ſome that have not the heart 
either to live or die, that's a ſad caſc. But this we am 


fure of, The fear of death is a continual ſlavery, as the 
— Med 
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» what ſhall we do when we come d | 


ot 
* 


may do it without talking 


to confider that his 1 


= K 


dence that we have more ways out of the world, than 


the hinth-day of our eternity ; and it is 


| before wind; and we live juſt as we fail: 


If it does not ſtay with us, why 
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CHAP. XX. 


dence, and the neceſſity of it. 


rage The f.(6 bay) mary ies. 
z our luggage we leave 
as naked out of the | K 
came into't. The day which we fear as 


our 
the 
tot ; ſo that what we fear as a rock, 
port; in many caſes to be never 
ed and he that dies. | 
voyage ont. Some are 


; cut 
Firſt, 
our childhood out of fight; our youth next; and then 
our middle age; after that follows old age, and brings 
us to the common end of mankind. It is a great provi- 


we have into't. Our ſecurity ſtands upon a point, the 
very article of death. It draws a great many bleſſing 
into a very narrow compals : and although the fruit of 
it does not ſeem to extend to the defunct, yet the diſicul · 


vs 


ty of it is more than balanced by the contemplation of 


the future, Nay, ſuppoſe that all the buſineſs of this 

world ſhould be forgotten; or my memory traduced, 
What's all this to me ? I havedone my duty. Undoubt- 
edl that which puts 2n end toll oher evi, cangor be 
a very great evil itſelf ; and yet it is no thing 

fleſh and blood to deſpiſe life. What if death | 
ſhould we fear it 


window to avoid a choleric 


196 SE NEC 4 Chap. . 
again. We fee the forte even of our infirmities, and 

ſhall we not then do greater for the love of +2” 
tue ? To fuffer death is but the law of nature; and it 
is 2 comfort that it can be done but once; in the 
very convulſions of it, we have this conſolation, that 
our pain is near an end, and that it frees us from all the 
miſeries of life, What it is we know not; and it were 
raſh to condemn what we db not underſtand : But this 
we preſume; either that we ſhall paſs out of this into a 
better life, where we ſhall live with trapquillity and 
in diviner manſions; or elſe return to our firſt 


— — — | 
draws, even from thoſe that are ſtruck with it, a 


parate this mixture of ſoul and body; of divine and hu- 
man ; my body I will leave where I found it; my foul. 
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places, and in the very courſe and heigl of his proſpe- 
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—— doorman ; 
— — ing very well ſkilled in the 
ries both of getti of keeping, and either of them 
was ſnfficient for of his buſineſs. He was a 


2 both of his patrimony, and of 
his body. He gave me a morning's viſit (ſays our au- 
thor) and after that viſit he went away, and fpent the 
1 rr 
Rick. — at ſupper, and ſeized im- 

with a ſoquinty, which diſpatched him in 
7 This man that had money at uſe in all 


rity, was thus cut off. How fooliſh a is it then for 
a man to flatter himſelf with dir hook and to pretend 
to diſpoſe of the future? Nay, the very preſent flips 
through our fingers, and there is not one moment which 
we can call our own, How vain a thing is it for us to 
enter upon projets? And to ſay to ourſelves, Well, II 
a, purchaſe, diſcharge ſuch offices, ſettle my 


pires: And the time will come when it ſhall be a queſtion 


where they were, and perchance whether ever they had 


a being, or no? Some will be deſtroyed by war; others 


dy taxury, fire, inundation, earthquakes : Why ſhould 


it trouble me then to die, as a forerunner of an univer- 
great mind ſubmits itſelf to God, and 
willingly what the law of the univerſe will other- 
old man 


wits upon neceſſity. That 
ee 
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fol a mind does he bear? He lives in the view of death, 
and contemplates his own end with leſs concern of 
thought or countenance than he would do another 
man's. It is a hard leſſon, and we are a long time a 
learning of it, to receive our death without trouble, e- 
ſpecially in the caſe of Baffus. In other deaths there's 
2 mixture of hope; a diſeaſe may be cured, a fire 
quenched, a falling houſe either propped or avoided ; 
the ſea may ſwallow a man, and throw him up again. A 
pardon may interpoſe betwixt the ax and the ; but 
in the caſe of old age there is no place for either hope 
or interceſſion. Let us live in our bodies therefore as if 
we were only to lodge in them this night, and to leave 
them to morrow. It is the frequent thought of death 
that muſt fortify us againſt the neceſſity of it. He that 
has armed himſelf againſt poverty, may perhaps come to 
live in plenty. A man may ſtrengthen himſelf againſt. 
pain, and yet live in a ſtate of health; again the loſs 
of friends, and never loſe any: But he that fortifies him- 
ſelf againſt the fear of death, ſhall moſt certainly have 
occaſion to employ that virtue. It is the care of a wiſe 
and a good man to look to his manners and actions; and 
rather how well he lives, than how long: For to die 
ſooner or later, is not the buſineſs ; but to die well, or 

Wl : For death brings us to immortality, 5 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Againſt immoderate Sorrow for the Death. of 
: Wer 


. EXT to the encounter of death in our own bo- 
dies, the moſt ſenſible calamity to an honeſt man 
= G5 5h of 2 fiend; and we are not in wrath, H0Ne 
out generous inſtances of thoſe that have preferred 
2 friend's life before their own; and yet this affliction, 
which by nature is ſo grievous to us is, by virtue and 

Providence, made familiar, and eaſy. | 


in ſome caſes, and cannot avoid them 
in others, when one is ſtruck with the 
ſur prizes of ill news, as the death of 
. a friend, or the like; or upon the laſt 
embrace of an acquaĩntance under tie 


A wiss man gives way to tears * 3 
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— an eqocuSener, he lies r 
of weeping, trembling. another we 
= our ſorrow, = an. the wits 
* dead friend's converſation, or kindneſs, one may let 
fall tears of generoſity and joy. We favour the one, 
and we are overcome by the other ; and this is well; 
but we are not upon any terms to force them : They 


very wea 
is troubled for the loſs of children ; 
want of them; let us therefore ſpare that for which we 
| have ſo much occaſion. I do confefs, that i 


ww. | 


than natural ; 
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iving ; for they think to redeem 

kg wag mr ety; pe 

after the dead. Some (I know) will 

— to be only the perverſe delight of a vedlelt 

mind; and forrows and pleaſures to be near a kin: and 
: there are, I'm confident, that find joy even in their 
: © tears. But which is more barbarous, to be inſenſible 
a of grief for the death of a friend, or to fiſh for pleafure 
WIFE when 2 fon perhaps is burning, or a friend ex- 
? To forget one's friend, to bury the memory 
with the body; to lament out of meaſure, is all inhu- 
He that is gone, either would not have his friend 
tormented, or does not know that he is fo: If he does 


— — and 
other, tis madneſs. _—— — 
give to {ce him ag a and to enjoy his converſation ! 


I 


pm, 2 — 3 then for the dead, who a 
no other? We have loſt one bleſing, but we 


having a t friend 1. 
may be taken away, but not that of be — 


THE 
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reſpetts I 
fill what I 
dence, to refle& only upon 
way, without any ts An oo 
Siren me. Dr . 
while we e 


re 
been deceived in their expectations ? and 
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ry; only the one may poſſibly not come to paſs, and it 
i to make the other not to have been. | 
<7 Bur ſ there's no applying of con- 
1 There is no ſolation to freſh and bleeding ſorrow; 
firſt tranſports and inflames it. It is like an unſeaſon- 
of forrow. able medicine in a diſeaſe; when the 


U 


is a maſter-picce to draw good out of evil ; and by - 
the help of virtue to 1 misfortunes into blei- 
ſings. 'Tis a fad condition, you'll ſay, for a man to be 
barred the freedom of his own country. And is not 
this che cal of honſrnd N 
ſtreets? Some, for ambition; ot to negotiate, or 
for curioſity, delight, friendſhip, ſtudy, experience, lux- 
ury, vanity, diſcontent : Some to exerciſe their virtues, 
others, their vices ; and not a few to either 
their bodies or their doquence? To paſs now from 
pleaſant countries into the worſt of iſlands ; let them be 
never ſo barren, or rocky, the people never ſo barbar- 
ous, or the climate never ſo igtemperate ; he that is ba- 
niſhed thither, ſhall find many ſtrangers to live there for 
their pleaſure. The mind of man is naturally curious, 
and reſtleſs ; which is no wonder, conſi their di- 
vine original : For heavenly things are always in moti- 
on; witneſs the Rars, and the orbs, which are perpe : 
tually moving, rolling, and changing of place, and ac- 
cording to the law and appointment of nature. But 
here are no woods, you'll ſay, no rivers; no gold, nor 
M5 ; nor commodity for traffic or commerce; nay, 
IE APIS © keep the inhabitants from 
ſtarving, It is very right; here are no palaces, nor ar- 
tificial grottos, or materials for luxury, and exceſs ; but 
we lie under the protection of heaven; and a poor cot- 
tage for a retreat, is more worthy than the molt 
Kieent temple, when that cottage is conſecrated by an 


honeſt man under the guard of his virtue. Shall any 
man think 


grievous, when he may take fuch _ 
company along with him ? Nor is there any baniſhment 


| but yields enough for our neceflities, and no kingdom 
is ſulcieqt fr Seals, Iris the mind that makes 
4 8 
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matter to work upon ? The body is but the priſon, or 
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from our afflitions to the contempla- l 
x tion of virtue. Suppoſe it be the ſtone, the gout, nay, 
'&, _ the rack itſelf: how many have endured it without © 

11 ſpeaking ; withbut ſo much 

— 


let it be never 10 coarſe ; and 1 
Then be is dey ; ler his thick be quenched, and nate 1 
is ſatiaed; no matter whence it comes, or whether be 
—— 
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himſelf to the ſtint of nature, 


opinion, and in any man's may | 
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part of «happy man, even with 
ſlice is but perſaaated, and if be were bur ſip 
| of his ornaments, he would be contemptible. 
of « hive. we take off bis clothes and his nc 


any thing of ornament about him, we are to ſuſpect him 
the more actos ma infirmity under it. He that is 


with kim. What can be bappicr than that condition, 
17 r 


-4 | 
any thing to ili. How happy 


DE Oi porter rear 
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or cafily pay. I do nat reckon him poor, that has but a 
lire ! but he is ſo that covets more. It is a fair de- 
gree of plenty, to have what's neceſſary. Whether had 
better find ſaturity in want, or hanger in plen- 
of our Fortunes, but the 
ws \ one: | 
as 


| ** by ; | 
makes them not only tolerable, but deli to us; foi 
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CHAP. 1 


Anger deferibed. Ic is againſt Nature. e 
. * 1 


why this may not do aus well in the diſtempers of 

the mind, as in thoſe of the body. 
Tan Stoicks will have anger to be, Anger deſerib- 
| another for ſome ed What it is. 


ARISTOTLE takes 
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Taras are ſome motions that look like anger, which 
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HE queſtion will be here, whether anger takes 
its riſe ſrom impulſe, or judgment? That is, whe- 
| ther it be moved of its own accord, or as many other 
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5 E N O Capi, 
: things are, from within us, that arife we know not how? 
"_, a 


4 12 : Tux firſt motion of anger is, "9 
. The e ei. truth, involuntary, Sr fire 


«of anger. menacing prepara preparation towards it. The 
ſecond dehberates; mags: > 
This injury hall nor paſs without a 1 1 


js om CT: and, ri 
engeance. aan is act wi | 


_ "Xo indelt the Homes, any more than yawning | 
company : cuſtom and care may leſſen it, but rea- 
fon irfelf cannot overcome it. The third, as it riſes up · 
on confideration, it muſt fall fo too; for, that motion 
which 


with j , may be taken away with 
A'man thin himſelf i and hath a 
mind to be rev „but for ſome reaſon lets it reſt. 
"This is not y anger, but an affeQion over-ruled 
by reaſon : a kind of propoſal diſapproved. And, what 
are reaſon and affection; but only changes of the mind 
ee 
before it anger paſſes ſentence without de- 
— gr ud pad i wt 
anger is Rartled at every accident It 
of reaſon; and carries it away with it. In ſhort, 
— wry wk tage 
tion of the mind affenting to it. There is no 
doubt but anger is mov'd by the ſpecies of an i 
but whether it motion be voluntary or involuntary, is 
the point in debate; thou r 
anger does nothi but the mind along 
it. For, firſt to — — © 
revenge; and, after that, to lay both toge- 
ther, and ſay to myſelf, This injury ought not to have 1 
been done; but as the caſe ſtands, I muſt do myſelf right. # 
This diſcourſe can never proceed without the concur- 1 
rence of the will. The firt motion indeed is ſingle;: F 
but, all the reſt is deliberation, and ſuperſtructure: 
There is ſomething underfiood, and condemned ; an in- * 
——— and a propoundod. This 
| can never be without the agreement of the mind to the 
matter in deliberation. The end of this queſtion, is, to 
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know the nature and quality of anger. If it be bred in 
us, it will never yield to reaſon, for all involuntary 
motions are incvitable and invincible ; as a kind of hor- 
ror and ſhrugging upon the ſprinkling of cold water; 
the hair ſtanding on end at ill news; giddineſs at the 
ſight of a precipice ; bluſhing at lewd diſcourſe. In 
theſe caſes, reaſon can do no good ; but anger may un- 
doubtedly be overcome by caution and good counſel ; 
for it is a voluntary vice, and not of the condition of 
thoſe accidents that beſal us as frailties of our hu- 
manity : Amongſt which muſt be reckoned the firſt mo- 
tions of the mind, after the opinion of an injury receiv- 
ed, which it is not in the power of haman nature to a- 
void : And this is it that affe&s us upon the tage, or in 
a tory, Can any man read the death of Pompey, and 
not be touched with an indignation? The ſound of a 
trumpet rouſes the ſpirits and provokes courage. It 
makes a man ſad to ſte the ſhipwreck even of an ene; 
my; and we are much ſurpriſed by fear in other caſes: 
All theſe motions are not ſo much affe&ions, as preludes 
to them. The claſhing of arms, or the beating of a 
drum, excites a war-horſe. Nay, a ſong from X 

phantes would make Alexamder take his ſword in his 
hand. In all cheſe caſes, the mind rather ſuffers than 
acts; and therefore it is not an affection, to be mov'd, 
but to give way to that motion, and to follow willingly 
what was ſtarted by chance. Theſe are not affections, 
but impulſes of the body. The braveſt man in the 
world may look pale when he puts on his armour, his 
knees knock, and his heart works before the battle is 
joined ; but theſe are only motions ; whereas anger is 
an excurſion and propoſes revenge or puniſhment, which 
cannot be without the mind. As fear flies, ſo anger 
aſſaults; and, it is not poſſible to reſolve, either upon 
_—_— or caution, without the concurrence of the - 
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CHAP. IL 
Anger may be ſuppreſſed. 


ems Gt we crnnn gen ger 
anger: for ſome things that we do, afe much harder 
than others that we ought to do; the wildeſt affeQions 
may be tamed by diſcipline, and there is hardly any 
thing which the mind will do, but it may do. There needs 
no more argument in this caſe, than the inſtances of ſe. 
gotten the abſolute of themſelves in this point. 

THRASIPPUS, in his drink, 
Piſiſtratus ma- fell foul upon the cruelties of Piſiſtra- 


Czfar's 


1 
that he had written in honour of 
ted and burnt; and publicly 


enemy: Auguſtus, for all this, never fell out with any 


man that received him; only he once told Pollio, that 


-. Bi a token © robe lnne ts befor: And as Pollo 


was about to excuſe himſelf ; No (ſays Cæſar interrup- 
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| - ting him) make your beſt of him; and, offering to caſt 

—— — if Cæſar pleaſed: Do you 
2 —— Ceſar) that I will ever contribute to the part- 
you, that made you friends? for Pollio was an- 
18 and only entertained him now, 
rr 

Tar moderation of Antigonus was The . 
remarkable; ſome of his ſoldiers were en Antigonur. 
railing at him one night, where there 
was but a hanging betwixt them; Antigonus over- 
heard them, and putting it tly aſide; Soldiers, fays 
he, Rand a little farther | for fear the king ſhould 
Have you. And we are 60 confider, net ealy vin 


eating hand, 
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am of Praxaſpes (a favourite of Canibyles, 
who was much given to wine) that he took the fnee- 
dom to tell his prince of his hard drinking, and to lay 
before him the ſcandal, and the inconvenience of his 
exceſſes; and how that in thoſe diſtempers, he had nor 
mand of himſelf. Now, (ſays Cambylſes) to 

ap 1 you thall ſee me drink 
and yet keep the uſe of my eyes, and 
s well as if I were ſober. Upon this 
« bigher rich than ordiuary and ordered 
am to £0 out, and ſtand on the other fide 
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of his ſon, and aſked him how he liked the feng 
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nn inſtance of anger — 3 


_ ich w iven to Philip of Mace- of Philip of 
aun, dhe father of Alexander: The Macedon. 
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E was much in the right, whoever it 
firſt called anger a ſhort madneſs ; for 
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ſemblance 
verable tranfition into the thing ſelf. How many per- 
ſons have we known, read, and heard of that have Joſt 
their wits in a paſſion, and never came to themſelves 
again? It is therefore to be avoided, not only for mo- 
deration fake, but alſo for health. Now if the out- 
ward appearance of anger be foul, and hideous, how 
deformed muſt that miſerable mind be, that is haraſ- 
fed with it? for it leaves no place either for counſel or 
mendſkip, honeſty, or good manners; no place ei- 
ther for the exerciſe of reaſon. or for-the offices of life. 
KI were to defcribe it, I would draw a tyger bathed in 
blood, ſharp ſet, and ready to take a leap at his prey; 

or drefs it up as the poets repreſent the furies, with 
whips, ſnakes, and flames: It ſhould likewiſe be ſour, 
- Jivid, full of ſcars, and wallowing in gore, raging up 
and down, deſtroying, grinning, bellowing, and pur- 
ſuing; fick of all other things, and moſt of all, of it- 
felf. It turns beauty into deformity, and the calmeſt 
counſels into fierceneſk. It-diforders our very garments, 
and fills the mind with horror. How abominable is it 
in the foul then, when it appears ſo hideous even thro? 
the bones, the ſkin, and ſo many impediments? Is not 
he a madman that has loſt the government of himſelf, 
and is toſſed hither and thither by his fury, as by a 
tempeſt? The executioner of his own revenge, both 
with his heart and hand: and the murderer of his near- 
eſt friends? the ſmalleſt matter moves it, and makes us 
inſdeiable, and inacceſſible. It does all things by vio- 
tence, as well upon itſelf, as others; and it is, in ſhort, 
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Tarts is not any creature f ſo + Ml creatures 
terrible, and dangerous by nature are made terrible 
but it becomes fiercer by anger. by anger. | 
Not that beaſts have human affecti- | 
ons, but certain impulſes they have which come very 
near them The boar foams, champs, and whets his 
tuſks; the bull toſſes his horns in the air, bounds, and 

tears up the ground with his feet. The lion roars, and 
| himſelf with his tail; the ſerpent ſwells, and 
there is 2 kind of feltnefs in the aſpeR of a mad 

How great a wickedneſs is it now to indulge a 
„ that does not only turn a man into a beaſt, 
e beaſts themſelves 
to be more dreadful and miſchievons ! A vice that car - 
ries along with it neither pleaſure nor profit ; neither 
honour nor fecurity ; but on the contrary, deftroys us 
to all the comfortable, and glorions of our rea- 
 ſonable being. Some there are, that will have the root 
| of it to be greatneſs of mind. And why may we not as 
well entitle i to courage, whereas the one is 
proud, the other brave; the one is gracious and gentle, 
the other rude and furious? At the ſame rate we may 
aſcribe magnanimity to avarice, luxury and ambition, 
which are all but fplendid impotencies, without mea- 
ſure and foundation. There is nothing great, but what 
is virtuous, nor indeed truly great, but what is alſo com- 
poſed and quiet. Anger, alas! is but a wild impetuous 
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CHAP. v. | 
Anger is neither warrantable nor uſeful. _ 


IN the firſt place, anger is unwarrantable, as it is un- 
L juſt: For it falls many times upon the wrong per- 
and diſcharges itſelf upon the innocent, inſtead of 

: the guilty ; beſide the diſproportion of making the moſk 
. trivial offences to be capital, and puniſhing an inconſi- 
: derate word perhaps with torments, fetters, infamy, or 
death. It allows a man neither time, nor means for 
defence, but judges a cauſe without hearing it, and ad- 

mits of no mediation. . It flies into the face of truth it- 

ſelf, if it be of the adverſe party: and turns obſtinacy 

in an error, into an argument of juſtice. It does every 

thing with agitation and tumult : Whereas reaſon and 
-” equity can whole families, if there be occaſion 
for't, even to the extinguiſhing of their names and me- 
mories, without any indecency, either of countenance 
or action. 


SeconDLy, It is infociable to the 
+ Anger is in- higheſt point +; for it ſpares neither 


and caſts human nature into a perpe- 
tual ſtate of war. It diſſolves the bond of mutual ſo- 
dare not come near us; it renders us unfit for the ordi- 
nary offices of life, for we can neither govern our 
+ tongues, our hands, or any part of our body. It tram- 
+ ples upon the laws of hoſpitality, and nations, leaves e- 
very man to be his own carver, and all things public 
and private, ſacred and profane, ſuffer violence. 
Tr1ndLy, It is to no purpoſe, * 
* It 5s unpro- "Tisafſad thing, wecry, to put up thoſe 


ger could not bear an injury, which is much more ſup- 
for it keeps people in awe, and ſecures a man 


portable. You'll ſay, on aye cow Ce IH | 
on- 
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friend nor foe; but tears all to pieces, 


we are not able to bear 
them; as if any man that can bear an- 


=: > a 


| } 
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tempt ; never conſtdering, that it is more dangerous to 
be feared than deſpiſed. Suppoſe that an angry man 
could do as much as he threatens ; the more terrible, 
he is till the more odious; and on the other ſide, if he 
wants. power, be is the more deipicable in his anger ; 
for there is nothing more wretched than a choleric huff, 


that makes a noiſe, and no body cares for't. If 


anger 
ſhould be valuable becauſe men are afraid of it: Why 
not an adder, a toad, or a ſcorpion as well? It makes 


us lead the life of gladiators; we live, and we fight to- 


gether. We hate the happy, detpiſe the miſerable, en- 
vy our ſuperiors, inſult upon our inferiors, and there is 


nothing in the world which we will not do, either for 


we are loſt. In the choice of a ſword, we take care that 
it be wieldy, and well mounted; and it concerns us as 
much to be wary of engaging in the exceſſes of ungo- 
vernable paſſions. It is not the ſpeed of a horſe alto- 
gether that pleaſes us, unleſs we find that he can top, 


Aua turn at pleaſure. Tis a fign of weakneſs, and a 


kind of ſtumbling, for a man to run, when he intends 
only to walk; and it behoves us to have the ſame com- 
mand of our mind that we have of our bodies. Beſides 
that, the greateſt puniſhment of an injury, is the con- 
ſcience of having done it ; and no man ſuffers morethan 


he that is turned over to the pain of a repentance. How 


much better is it to compole injuries, than to revenge 
them? For it does not only ſpend time, but the revenge 
of one injury expoles us to more, In fine, as it is un- 
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reaſonable to be angry at a crime, it is as fooliſh to be 
+ Andin nocaſe Bur + may not an honeſt man then 
2 be allowed to be angry at the murder 
: of his father, or the raviſhing of his 
daughter before his face? No, not at 


- 


; and all this, not in any tranſport of 
; but in honour and conſcience. Neither is there 
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it is not in any caſe profitable, we ſhall lay open the ob- 
i unbridled madneſs of it : A wickedneſs, 
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Of ANGER. 
neſs without it. Some will have it that an angry 
and fincere ; whereas in truth, he only 
Af open out of heedleſſneſs and want of cauti - 
it were in itſelf good, the more of it the better; 
in this caſe, the more, the worſe ; and a wiſe man 


is impetuous, in beaits. Secondly, with- 
it runs into audaciouſneſs, | 1 


more eſſectual than the thing itſelf. yt it is a great 
error to take this paſſion either for a companion, or for 
an aſſiſtant to virtue; that makes a man incapable of 
thoſe neceſſary counſels, by which virtue is to govern 
_ deſtructive of themſelves, which ariſe only from the ac- 
n — es accor- 

to right; anger will have every thi right 
— r 
miſtake, it is never to be convinced; but prefers a per- 
1181 evil, before the moſt neceſ- 


repentance. 

Sous people are of opinion, that 1 I is more 
anger inflames and animates the ſol- iſchiævous in 
dier; that it is a ſpur to bold and ar- peace. 
duous undertakings, and that it were 
better to moderate it, than wholly to ſup pre ſs it, for ſear 
of diſſolving the {pirit and force of the mind. To this 
I anſwer, That virtue does net need the help of vice, 
but where there is an ardour of mind neceſſire, we may 

rouſe ourſelves, and be more or leſs briik, au.! vigorous, 
as there is occafion : But all without anger ill. Tis 

a miltake to ſay, that we may make uſe of anger as a 
common ſoldier, but not as a commander; for if it 
hears reaſon, and follows orders, it is not properly an- 


- 


r and if it does not, it is contumacions, and mutinens, 
a man mult be angry to be valiant 
uſtrious ; Umorous to be ſafe, which 


fon, or ref ineſfectual without paſſion; ſince the one 


cannot be without the other. "Tis true, the leſs the 
paſſion, the leis is the miſchief; for a little paſſion is 
the ſmaller evil, Nay, ſo far is — — 
or advantage in che field, that tis the place of 

where tis the moſt dangerous; for the actions of war 
are to be managed wich order and caution, not i 


y. and the virtue only of barbarous nations; which, 
thon 


, were ſtill worked by the moderation, and difci- 
pline of the Ramans. 'There is not upoa the face of the 
earth, a bolder, or a more indefatigable nation than the 
Germans : not a braver upon a nor a hardier a- 
gainſt cold and heats ; their only delight and exerciſe 
in arms, to the utter neglect of all things elſe : and 
yet upon the encounter, they are broken and 
through their own temerity, even by the 
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a preci- 
itation and fancy: Whereas anger is heedleſs, and 
their bodies were much ſtronger, and more har. ' 


moſt effeminate of men. The huntſman is not angry 


with the wild boar, when he either purſues, or receives 
him; a good ſwordſman watches his opportunity, and 


keeps himſelf upon his guard, ways wang yh". + 


open: Nay, it is one of the prime leſſons of a 

ſchool, to learn not to be angry. If Fabius had been 
choleric, Rome had been loſt: and before he 

Hannibal, he overcame himſelf. If Scipio had been an- 
gry, he would never have left Hannibal, and his army 
(who were the proper objects of his diſpleaſure) to car- 
ry the war into Afric, and fo compaſs his end by a 


more temperate way, Nay, he was ſo flow, that it was 4 


charged upon him for want of mettle and reſolution. . 


And whatdid the other Scipio (Africanus I mean?) How 
mach time did he ſpend before Numantia, to the com- 


mon grief both of his country and himſelf? — 
he reduced it at laſt, by ſo miſerable a famĩne, that 

inhabitants laid violent hands upon themſelves, and left 
neither man, woman nor child to ſurvive the ruins 


WEL a cure. How many men have been 


anger, which is the 

A pt as i. Ie em oa 
virtue to make a man ſerene and chearful ; and it is not 
far the dignity of = philoſopher to be tranſported either 
with grief, or anger; and then the end of anger is for- 
78 and repen- 
tance. But to my purpoſe. If a man ſhould be angry 
at wickedneſs, the greater the wickedneſs is, the greater 
mult be his anger; and ſo long as there is wickedneſs 


perſecuting their pa- 
rents; parents curſing their children ; the innocent ac- 


cuſed, the delinquent acquitted, and the judge praRi- 


U 


SI 


follow, that 


x 


ing Gat in hiv chnacber, which he condemns upon the - 
bench : In fine, wherever there are men, there are faults ; 
and upon theſe terms, Socrates himſelf ſhould never 
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and abſtinence; if this will not do, he proceeds 
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to diſmembring rather than fail; for there's no 
too ſevere that ends in health. bf + 19 
magiſtrate begins with perſuaſion, and his buſineſs is to 
beget a deteſlation of vice, and veheration for virtue: 
From thence, if need be, he advances to admonition, 
and reproach, and then to puniſhments ; but moderate 
"and revokable, unleſs the wickedneſs be incurable, and 
then the puniſhment muſt be ſo too. There's only this 
difference, the phyſician, when he cannot fave his pa- 
tient's life, 
magiſt 


? 


FE 


1 11 


Pany. 
of other common duties. It is of all paſſions the moſt 
: For it makes a man that is in love, to kill 


ki miſtreſs; the ambitious man to trample upon his ho- 


ours, and the covetous to throw away his fortune. 
There is not afiy mortal that lives free from the danger 


| . of it; 1 the heavy, and the good natur- 


ed to be fierce and outragious : It invades us like a pe- | 
een and tis not ei- 
ſtrength or a that can ſecure s 

' againſt it; e.: and men otherwiſe of el | 
\emplary ſobriety, are infected with it. It is ſo potent a 
ary that Socrates durſt not truſt himſelf with it. 
(fays he to his man) gow would I beat you, if 

bang od Bp There is no age, or ſed of 
men that *ſcapes it. 


but tus, like an epidemical contagion, fweeps all ; Men, 
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0 thin gs to the vote; but in a rage, 
vide from the ſenate, name their head, rc 
ty in their own houfer, and put them to 1 
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- this rode, and ill boding manner they mai 
under the conduct only of their own palions. 
pay for their licentious raſknefs the | 
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Non does it riſe by degrees, as other * Ang 

| as, but flaſhes like gun-powder ap ail in 

— rv Nei- ment. 
J 3 . 


blows 
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** 


is not any thing ſo amazing 
to itſelf; ſo proud and inſolent if it ſucceeds; or ſo ex · 


thers lazy, if they were not perpetually kept at work, 
The fimplicity of a country life keeps many men in ig- 
camps: But no nation, or condition of men is exempt 
from the impreſſions of anger, and it is equally danger- 

dus, as well in war, as in peace. We find that ele- 
Phants will be made familiar ; bulls will ſuffer children 
to ride upon their backs, and play with their horns ; 

_. bears and Hons, by good uſage, will be ht to fawn 
upon their maſters; how deſperate a madneſs is it then 

for men, after the reclaiming of the fierceſt of beaſts, and 

the bringing of them to be tractable, and domeſtic, to 
become yet worſe than beaſts one to another ? Alexander 

had two friends, Clytus and Lyſimachus; the one he 
expoſed to a lion, the other to himſelf; and he that was 

turned looſe to the beaſt eſcaped. Why do we not rather 
make the beſt of a ſhort life, and render ourſelves am- 

able to all while we live, and deſirable when we die? 

2 Lux us bethink ourſelves of our mortality, and nt 
3 FE ſquander away the little + time that 
4 + Anger is lat we have upon animoſities and feud 
| of time, as well as if it were never to be at an nl. 
41 of peace. Had we not better enjoy the pleaſure ' 

i T of our own life, than be till contrivng 


4 
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and torment another's ? In all our brau- 


weakneſs. Do we not know that theſe implacable en- 

... of 
accident or diſappointment ? Our'fate is at hand, and the 
very hour that we have ſet for another man's death, 
mey peradventure be prevented by our own, What 


dur maſters, our princes, our clients: Tis but a hitle 

patience, and we ſhall be all of us equal; ſo that there 

is no need either of ambuſhes, or of combats. Our 
wrath cannot go beyond death ; and death will moſt 
undoubtedly come, whether we be peeviſh or quiet. 
is time loſt to take pains to do that, which will infallibl 

be done without us. But, ſuppoſe that we would 

have our enemy baniſhed, diſgraced, or damaged, let his 
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Ern 


ings contentions never ſo much as dreaming of our- MY 


ject z and one may as well be a 
the fame time, as a 
if we will needs be quarrelſome, it muſt be 


either with 


our ſaperior, our equal, or inferior. To contend wih 


our ſuperior, is folly and madneſs; with our equak, it 
is doubtful and dangerous; and with our inferiors, is 
baſe. For does any man know but that he that is now 
our enemy, may come hereafter to be our friend, over 
and above the reputation of clemency, and good na- 
ture. And what can be more honourable, or comfort- 
able, than to exchange a feud for a friendſhip ? 
people of Rome never had more faithful alles, than 
thoſe who were at firſt the moſt obſtinate enemies: 
ther had the Roman empire ever arrived at that bei 

of power, if providence had not mingled the iſhet 


with the conquerors. There's an end of the conteſt, 


when one fide deſerts it: So that the paying of anger 


good man, and be angry. Bebe, 
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| Wos upon his patients; for he that will be angry with © 

# - Gon, aglt de diipleaſed with all; which were as 
ridiculous, as to quarrel Taal for no hearing ax you | 
—7— with one that's deaf, ſor not bo 


. — — he 
r 
Tauts is undoubtedly the molt de- 


himſelf ; and his choler cant him a mach 
or tas than he ſuffered in the nien af it. is the 
cauſe of i to the father, and of divorce to the 


1 man, and puniſhes itſelf in the perſecution of others. 
4. Humanity excites us to love, this to hatred ; that tobe - 
t beneficial to others, this to hurt them : Beſide that, tho F 


by To take a further view now of * The miſerable of» - | 
2 che miſerable conſequences, and fett of anger.” \ | 
_ {anguinary effects of this hideous 
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mags. C. Marius, had his ſtarne ſet up every here; 
god; L. Sylla commanded his - 
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not obeying the order of his ſuperi- 
or., An ingenious piece of inhumanity, to contrive how 
1 to make three criminals, where effectually there were 
ene, There was a Perſian. king that cauſed the noſes 
- | in whole tien co be cut off, and they were to thank 


- byſes's ambaffadors in not ” JF 
that were offered them. This put Cambyſes into fucha ' }- 
rage, that he preſently liſted into his ſervice every min ' 
that was able to bear arms: And without either provi. 


ſerved any ill from him, nor was ſo much as known to 


CHAP. vn. 


| Anger. 


N this wandring Rate of life, we meet with max 
_ occaſions of trouble and diſpleaſure, both great TJ” 

and trivial; and not a day paſſes, but from men, or 

things we have ſome cauſe or other for offence; 2 

man muſt expect to be juffled, daſhed and crowded ma 

1 populous city, One man deceives our expe&tationz 

3 another delays it; and if every thing does not ſucceed 
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prone to it by heat of conſtitution ; but maiſt, dry and 
cold complexions are molt liable to other affections, as 
ſuſpicion, deſpair, fear, jealouſy, Sc. But moſt of our 
quarrels are of our own contriving. One while we ſuf- 
pect upon miſtake ; and another while we make a 
matter of trifles. To ſay the truth, moſt of thoſe thi 


another's being for himſelf, 2s if he were again us. 
Nay, we do many times entertain an ill opinion of well 
doing, and a good one of the contrary : And we hate 
a man for doing that very thing which we ſhould hate 
him, for on the other ſide, if he did not do it. We take 
it ill to be oppoſed when there's a father perhaps, a 
brother, or a friend in the caſe againſt us; when we 
ſhould rather love a man for it; and only with that he 
could be honeſtly of our party. We approve of the fact, 
and deteſt rhe doer of it. It is a baſe thing to hate the 
perſon whom we cannot but commend ; but it is a 
great deal worſe yet, if we hate him for-the very thing 
that deſerves commendation, The things that we de- 
fire, if they be ſuch as cannot be given to one, without 
ing taken away from another, muſt needs ſet thoſe 
together by the ears that deſire the ſame thing. 
One man has a deſign upon my miſtreſs ; another upon 
mine inheritance : And that which ſhould make friends, 
makes enemies ; our being all of a mind. The general 
cauſe of anger, is the ſenſe, or opinion of an injury; 
that is, the opinion either of an injury ſimply done, or 
of an injury done which we have not deſerved. Some 
are naturally given to anger, others are provok'd to't 
occaſion; the anger of a 9. and children, is — 
If harp, but not laſting; old men are rather querulous 


and peeviſh. Hard labour, diſeaſes, anxiety of thought, 
| X 
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I ſay, in the extremity of his fit, wrangling for the odd 
CIT + 0 precious in na- 

were gathered into one maſs, it were not worth 
— — ſober mind. It were endleſs to run o- 
ver all thoſe ridiculous that are moved about 


meats and drinks, and the matter of our luxury; nay, |. - 


about words, looks, actions, jealouſies, miſtakes, which 


thing great, or ſerious in all that which we keep ſuch a 1 
: the madneſs of it is, that we ſet too 


ether : One man is tender of his family ; another u 


perſon; one ſets up for an orator, another for a philoſs- 1 


: This man will not bear pride, nor that man op- 
poſition. He that plays the tyrant at home, is as g - 
tle as a lamb abroad. Some take offence if a man e 
a favour of them, and others if he does not. Every mat - 
| has his weak fide; let us learn which that is, and tue 
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glaſs, the falling of a key, the dragging 


if he were not to have the ſame 
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able 
men, that they take moderate benefits for in- 
They! the! cry; 
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they 
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of a chair, a jealouſy, a miſconſtruction. How ſhall that 
man endure the extremities of hunger and thirſt, that 
flies out into rage for putting of a little too mach water 
in his wine? What haſte is there to lay a ſervant by the 
heels, or break a leg or an arm i ;3 as 
over him an hour 


after, that he has at that inſtant ? The anſwer of a fer+ 


ſay nothing, — if they ſpeak, or laugh, 
tis infolence. ie fo ans het cnn WD 
of noilſts, 


ly for muſic ; whereas we muſt ſuffer all 
| X 2 


der? Neither are our eyes leſs curious and phantaſtical 
than our ears. When we are abroad, we can bear 


abſolutely diſtracts us. Aud what's the reaſon, but that 


than luxury, that ſhrinks at every ſtroke, and ſtarts at 
_ every ſhadow. "Tis death to ſome to have another ſit 

ove them, as if a body were ever the more or the leſs 
the cuſhion. But they are only weak crea- 
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Ax — for as ridiculous, though not ſo impious, 
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away one of the horſes that ; * 
ot : Upon this he fore, that fince it had obſtructed his 

paſſage, it ſhould never hinder any body's elſe; and pre- 
ſently ſet his whole army to work upon't, which divert- 
ed it into an hundred and fourſcore channels, and laid 
it dry. In this i and unprofitable employment, 
his adverfaries an opportunity of providing | 

while he was waging war with a river, mitead of 


CHAP. vn. 


F provocations to anger there are two ſorts ; there 
is an injury, and there is a contumely. "The for- 
mer in its own nature is the heavier ; the other flight in 


ſeclf, rather than contumelious words. A 

is an ti 

law 

as a 

of a 

ty 

and 

paſt mphes contempt ; 
but for being contemptible 
to | or a child in 
the the mother, tear the hair, claw the 
face of her, and call her names: That goes for no- 
HE with us, becauſe the child knows not he does. 


| 
| 
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* ue 0 the comrary, we encourage al | 

_ us the gueſts: on the contrary, we gy 

| ighted and difpleated with the fame thing, and tg ui 


that as an injury from one man, which only paſſes for a 
rallery from another? He that is wiſe, will behave him- 
enen For they 
are but children too, tho' they have gray hairs: — 
are indeed of a ſize, and their errors are g 
with them; they live without rule, they cal — 
choice, they are timorous and unſteady; and if any time 
they happen to be quiet, tis more out of ſear, than reaſon, 
"Tis a wretched condition to Rand in awe of every bo- 
dy's ; and whoſoever is vext at a reproach, would 
if he were commended. We ſhould look 


be upon 
contumelies, flanders, and ill words, only as the cla- 
mour of enemies, or arrows ſhot at a diſtance, that 
make a clattering upon our arms, but do no execution. 
A man makes himſelf leſs than his adverſary, by fancy- 
ing that he is contemned. Things are only ill, that are 
il taken; and tis not for a man of worth to think him- 


ſelf better or worſe for the opinion of others. He that 


thinks himſelf injured, let him ſay, Either I have deſerv- 
ed this, or I have not. If I have, tis a judgment: If I 


have not, tis an injuſtice; and the doer of it has more 1 


reaſon to be aſhamed than the ſufferer. Nature has al- 
 Ligned every man his poſt, which he is bound in ho- 


nour to maintain, let him be never ſo much prefſed, Di- 


feliow, 


was diſputing of anger, and an inſolent young 
to try if he could put him beſide his philoſophy, 
pit in his face: Young man, ſays Diogenes, this does 
r yet; but I am in ſome doubt whether 
ſhould be ſo or no. Some are ſo impatient, that 
cannot bear a contumely, even from a woman; 
very beauty, greatneſs and ornaments, are all of them 
5 gh to vindicate her from many indecencies, 
without much modeſty and diſcretion. Nay, they will - 
lay it to heart even from the meaneſt of ſervants. How 
wretched is that man whoſe peace lies at the mercy of | 
the people? A phyſician is not angry at the intempe - 
rance of a mad patient; nor does he take it ill to heat 
ed at by a man . Juſt n F 
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ſcorn as as their qualiry, r 
rs If 
| beggar worſhips him, or if he takes no notice of him, 
once him; and with a rich man he makes it the 
ſame caſe. Their honours, and their injuries, he ac- 
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to be overcome. It is the part of 2 great enind 
i 3 and it is one kind of 
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2 2 and look as if he 


did not underſtand it too; for if he appear too ſenſible, 
he ſhall be fure to have more on't. Tis a damn'd hu- 
: mour in great men, that whom they wrong they'll hate. 
> 999 courtier, that was aſk- 
5 kept ſo in favour? Why (ſays he) by 

14 5 bumble reant fo 
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men take it for an 


is not fo much as free. 
pleaſure to ſome in the at of revenge : 


| —— 
word is inhuman, tho' it may paſs for honeſt. Virtue, 
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thing itſelf. Some 
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to hear of their age, nor others of their 
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liberties that will never go down with ſome men. 


ſuch a manner too, as at once to own his diſguſt, 

his adultery. The tribune Chæreas had a weak broken 
voice, like an hermaphrodite ; when he came to Cali- 
for che word, Oo re kin ſometimes Venus, 
upon him both ways. 


| with his fword. No man was fo forward 2 
to break 2 jeſt, and no man more un willing to bear it. 


CHAP. IX. 


Cautions agaiaſt Anger in the matter of Educa- 
preventing it both in ourſelves and others. 


LL that we have to ſa y in particular upon this ſub- 
e tics under theſe two beads; Firſt, that we do 
not fall into ; and ſecondly, that we do not tranſ- 
grels in't. As in the caſe of our bodies, we have ſome 
medicines to preſerve us when we are well, and others 
to recover us when we are fick; ſo it is one not to 
admit it, and another to overcome it. e are, 
in the firſt place, to avoid and the be- 
ginnings of anger: For if we be once down, tis a hard 


taſk $9 get up again 6 
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in n place, let us have a care of temptations ation 


For a croſs humour is contagious: Nor is it all, that a 
man {hall be the better for the example of a quiet con- 
' verfation ; but an angry diſpoſition is troubleſome, be- 
cauſe it has nothing to work upon. We ſhould there- 
fore chuſe a ſincere, eaſy, and temperate companion, 
that will neither e anger, nor return it ; nor 
a man ſion of exerciſing his diſtempers. 
is it enough to be gentle, ſubmiſs, and humane, without 
integrity ity and plain dealing: For flattery is as offenſive 
on the other fide. Some men would take a curſe from 
you better than a compliment. Cælius, a paſhonate o- 
rator had a friend of ſingular patience, that ſupped with 
him; who had no way to avoid a quarrel, but by ſaying 
amen to all that Czlius ſaid. Czlius; taking this ill; 
Say ſomething againſt me, ſays he, that you and I may 
be two; and he was angry with him becauſe he would 
not; but the diſpate fell, as gt needs muſt, for want ß 
ea 3 
Hs that is naturally addicted to anger, let him uſe a 4 
moderate diet, and abſtain from-wine, for it is but ad- 
ding fire to fire. Gentle exerciſes, recreations, and 


matic, fad. I have known ſome that have 
ing into a yore oa; 


peRacle of his own deformity has cured him. M 
that are troubleſome in their drink, and know their own 


: y not impru- 
dence have an equal privilege in other caſes! If a horſe 
kick, or a dog bite, ſhall a man kick or bite again? The 
one tis true, is wholly void of reaſon, but it is alſo an 
equivalent darkneſs of mind, that poſſeſſes the other. 
So as we are among iſh | 1 
* that no man may be either in fear, or 
in of us. Loſſes, injuries, reproaches, calum- 
nies, are but ſhort inconveniencies, and we ſhould 
bear them with reſolution. Beſide that, ſome people 
are above our anger, others below it. 'To contend 


| e and with our inferiors 


Tura is hardly a more effectual 


+ Patience ſof- remedy againſt anger than 1 patience, 
tens wrath. 


fervour abate, and that miſt Which 


| darkens the mind, will be either leſſened or diſpelled; ä 
a day, Loot wemnpherd want bode lo | 


es, and perchance totally ſuppreſſes it : Time diſcovers 
the truth of things, and turns that into j 
at firſt was anger. 
vant, and while his hand was in the air, he checked 
himſelf, but till held it in that menacing poſture. A 
friend of his took notice of it, and aſk'd him what he 
mean'd: I am now, ſays Plato, puniſhing of an angry 


man: So that he had left his ſervant to chaſtiſe his- 
ſelf. Another time, his ſervant having committed a 


great fault: Seuſippus, ſays he, Do you beat the fe 


hee 27 . 
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and conſideration, Let but the firſt {Þ 


Plate was about to ſtrike his fer- 


low, for I am angry: So that he forbore ſtriking him | 


cloſe without giving it any vent. An angry 

gives himſelf ity at e will ths tos the. If 
it comes once to ſhew itſelf in the eye, or 
better of us. Nay, we ſhould fo 
on the very contrary difpoſitions : Calm 


profitable for ſubjects, but more for princes; 
who have the means of executing all that their anger 
prompts them to. When that power comes once to be 
exerciſed to a common miſchief, it can never long con- 


ſolicit and miſ · lead us, but runs away with us by force; 
and hurries us on with irreſiſtible temerity, as well to 
wur own, as to another's ruin: Not only flying in the 
of him that provokes us, bnt like a torrent bear- 
down all before it. There is no encountering the | 
heat and hurry of it; ſor it is deaf and mad. The 
is (in the beginning) to give it time and reſt, 
let it ſpend itſelf: While the paſſion is too hot to 

e may deceive it: But however, let all in- 


amiſs ſometimes 17 to be angry too; and join 
with him, not only in the opinion of the injury, but in 
the ſeeming contrivance of a revenge. But this mult 
be a perſon then that has ſome authority over him. 
This is a way to get time, and by adviſing 
ter puniſhment to delay the preſent : If 


. 


ame or 


be put out of the way. It is not | 


expec- 


— things ? For an enemy to hurt ; nay, a 
— or ſervant to tranſgreſs, and to prove treacher- 
ous, ungrateful, covetous, impious ? What we find in 
one man, we may in another, and there is no more ſe- 
curity in fortune, than in men. Our joys are mingled 
with fear, and a tempeſt may ariſe out of a calm; but 
a ſkilful pilot is always provided for't. 


CHAP. X. 
Againlt raſh. Judgment. 


does not know. He that is liſtning after private 
cCourſe, and what people ſay of him, ſhall never be at 
peace. How many things that are innocent in themſelves, 
/ are made injurious yet, by miſconſtruction? Wherefore 


ſome things we are to pauſe upon, others to laugh ar, 
and others again to pardon, Or if we cannot avoid the 
ſenſe of indignities, let us however ſhun the open pro- 
feſſion of it; which may eaſily be done, as appears by 
many examples of thoſe that have ſuppreſſed their an- 
ger, under the awe of a greater fear. It is a good cau- 
on not to believe any thing till we are very certain of 
it; for many probable things prove falſe, and a ſhort 
| time will make evidence of the undoubted truth. We 


. gs. friend unheard; 
or without letting him know his accuſer, or his crime. 
. —— as. Do gpt you tell that o 
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ſuſpend our dif ure, and plead the cauſe of the ab- | 
ſent. —— ___; or X 2, 


TT © Chap, x: Of ANGER. 2 


meant him. Let us therefore truſt to nothing but what 
we ſee; and chide ourſelves where we are over-credu- 


trick put upon him, or he was forc'd to't. He did 
—— not hatred ; nor of his own ac- 
. 
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s he pleaſed me ? He has offended me often, and 
kinds, and why ſhould I not bear it as well now 
e done? Is he my friend? Why tlrwen it was a- 


Fr 


8 5 
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E 


is will. 

for. Let us give way to wiſe men, and not 
with fools: and ſay this to ourſelves, We have 
errors; no man is ſo circumſpect, ſo conſi 


0 


, may ö - 
allowed to be drowſy. All theſe things are to be weigh- 
ed, before we give any ear to the firſt impulſe. If it be 
my duty to love my country, I muſt be kind alfo to all 
my countrymen: If a veneration be due to the whole, 
ſo is a piety alſo to the parts: And it is the common in- 
tereſt to preſerve them. We are all members of one 
rn 

hands to ſeet, or the the hands. 

Without the love, and care of the 1 — 

never be preſerved; „ 
pp 3 


Is he my enemy? "Tis no more than 


with more pati- 

ike of 2 funeral carried out of a pa- 
lace, ſo are injuries and contempts wn oe 
from a meaner perſon ; when we confider, that the 
ot men and fortunes are not exempt. The alſo 
of mortals have their failings, and no man wherxpbry 
out the fame excuſe. The difference is, that we do not 


will 
| © hag, expd every thing, N 4 
prized. Ee ſays Fabius, for a commandeg 


2 — by ſaying, I was not aware of it. 
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CHAP. XL 


Take nothing ill from another Man, till you 
have made it your own Caſe. 
is not prudent to deny a pardon to any man with 
out fir examining, if we do not ſtand in need of it 
ourſelves; for it may be our lot to aſk it, even at his 
feet, to whom we refuſe it, But we are willing 
to do, what we are very unwilling to ſuffer. It is un- 
reaſonable to charge public vices upon particular per- 
ſons : For we are all of us wicked, and that which we 
blame in others, we find in ourſelves. "Tis not a pale- 
neſs in one, or a leanneſs in another: but a peſtilence 
that has laid hold upon all. Tis a wicked world, and 
we make part of it; and the way to be quiet, is to bear 
one with another. Such a man, we cry, has done me a 
ſhrewd turn, and I never did him any hurt. Well, but 
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a ſervant, as thoſe that are moſt prodigal of their own. 


. We carry our neighbour's crime in fight, and we throw 


our own over our ſhoulders. 12 


Some things there are that cannot 
+ Some things burt us, and f others will not: as good 
cannot hurt us, 


a. take, as we do abſtinence, bleeding, 
and other uneaſy things, which we are 

the better for. In which caſes, we are not ſo much to 
reckon upon what we ſuffer, as upon what we have done. 
I take it ill, ſays one; and I have done nothing ſays an- 
other: hen at the ſame time we make it worſe, by ad- 
ding arrogance, and contumacy to our firſt error. We 
cry out preſently, What law have we tranſgreſſed? As 
if the letter of the law were the ſum of our duty, and 
that piety, humanity, liberty, juſtice and faith, were 
things beſide our buſineſs. Ne. ne, the rele ef tamn 
duty is of a greater latitude ; and we have many obli- | 
gations upon us, that are not to be found in the Ratute- 
books. r 
6 he kept 


8 n . » 
we ſeem to have ha in to 

A particular evil direQed quay, wo banane by the 
common law of mortality, In fine, no man living can 
abſolve himſelf to his conſcience, though to the world 
perhaps he may. Tis true that we are alſo condemned 
to pains and diſeaſes, and to death too, which is no 
more than the quitting of the ſoul's houſe, But, why 
ſhould any man complain of bondage, that whereſoever 
he looks has his way open to liberty ? That precipice, 
that ſea, that river, that well, there's freedom. in the 
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It hangs upon every * 1 floical or» 
| ; and not only a man's ror. 
or his heart, but eve in i 
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CHAP, XII. 
of CRUELTY. 


ere 
in the ſpilling of human blood; and in the death of 


ing any provo- 
giake. The ori- 
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other exquiſite inventions of tertre- And yet at laſt 
: and odious, than the 
means to 
We miſchief and _ 
tear; a has 
3= = 
tygers ; 
gerous to itſelf. 2 
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examples ſeldom fail of coming home at 

laſt to the authors. To deſtroy a ſingle man, may de 
dangerous; but to murder hole nations, is only a more 
us wickedneſs, Private avarice and rigour are 

condemn'd : But when it comes to be autho- 


— vie > cx 

nothing that carries profit alon with it. 
is ſhed in wantonneſs; his is a ſpectacle of en 
ainment, and his groans are muſic. When 
TS Lanaches to 6 tion, how ated wall 
have been to have nails and teeth to have devoured 
bim himſelf ? It would have too much derogated, he 
thought from the dignity of wrath, to have appointed 
a man for the execution of his friend. Private cruelties 
"tis true, cannot do much miſchief, 2 
area war againſt mankind. 

C. CSA would commonly, for ex- | 
erciſe, and pleaſure, put ſenators and Barbarous cru- 
Roman knights to the torture; and elties, 
hip ſeveral of them, like ſlaves, or put . 
them to death with the moſt acute torments, merely 
—_ —_—_ - That Cæſar that 
withed the people of Rome had but one neck, that he 
cut it off at one blow, It was the loyment, 
dy, and the joy of his if tie would net i 


which the tormentor had no mind to hear. =- he 
was {o impatient cf delay, that he would frequently riſe 
from ſupper to have men killed by torch light, as if his 
life and death had depended upon their diſpatch before 
the next morning. To Tay nothing how many fathers 
- were put to death by him in the ſame night with their 
fs. {which was = kind of merey in the proventiane? 
their mourning.) And was not Sylla's cruelty prodigi- 
i ous too, which was only ſtopt for want of enemies ? 
He cauſed 5000 citizens of Rome to be ſlaughtered at 
once, and ſome of the ſenators being ſtartled at their 

_ cries that were heard in the ſenatc-houſe : Let us mind 

our buſineſs, ſays Sylla, this is nothing but a few muti- 
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Bor what if it were ſafe to be cruel? Were it not 
fill a ad thing, the very ſtate of ſuch 
2 government? + A government that . Tyrannical 
bears the image of a taken city, where ment is 
there's nothing but ſorrow, trouble, 2 perpetual 
and confuſion. Men dare not fo much fate of war, 
as truſt themſelves with their friends, FY 
or with their pleaſures. There is not any entertain- 
ment ſo innocent, but it affords pretence of crime and 
danger, People are betrayed at their tables, and in 
their cups, and drawn from the very theatre to the pri- 
ſon. How horrid a madneſs is it to be ſtill raging, and 
killing; to have the rattling of chains always in our 
ears: bloody ſpectacles before our eyes; and to carry 
terror and diſmay, wherever we go? It we had lions 
and ſerpents to rule over us, this would be the manner 
of their government ; ſaving that they agree better a- 
mong themſelves. It paſſes for a mark of greatneſs, to 
burn cities, and lay whole kingdoms — nor is it 
for the honour of a prince to appoint this or that ſingle 

man to be killed, unleſs they have whole troops or 
(ſometimes) legions to work upon. But, it is not the 
— of war, and bloody trophies, chat make a prince 
glorious; but the divine power of preſerving unity, 
and peace. Ruin, without diſtinction, is more properly 
the buſineſs of a general deluge, or a conflagration. 
Neither does a fierce, and inexorable anger become the 
ſupreme magiſtrate ; greatneſs of mind is always meek 
and humble; but cruelty is a note, and an effect of 
weakneſs; and brings down a governor to the level of 
2 competitor. 


SENECA of CLEMENCY. 


HE humanity, and excellence of this virtue 
is confeſſed at all hands, as well by the men 


of pleaſure, as thoſe that think every man 
was made for himſelf, as by the Stoicks, that 
make man a ſociable creature, and born for the common 
good of mankind : For it is, of all diſpoſitions, the moſt 
peaceable and quiet. But before we enter any farther 
upon the diſcourſe, it ſhould be firſt known — cle- 
mency is, that we may diſtinguiſh it from pity ; which 
is a weakneſs; though many times miſtaken for a vir- 
tue : and the next thing will be, to bring the mind to 
the habit aud exerciſe of it. 

CLemrtxcy is a favourable diſpo- 
Clemency defined. ſition of the mind, in the matter of 

inflicting puniſhment ; or, a mode- 

ration, that remits ſomewhat of the penalty incurred; 
as pardon is the total remiſſion of a deſerved puniſhment. 
We muſt be careful not to confound clemency with pi- 
ty; for as religion worſhips God, and ſuperſtition pro 
fanes that worſhip ; ſo ſhould we diſtinguiſh betwixt 
clemency and pity ; practiſing the one, and avoiding the 
other. For pity from a narrowneſs of mind, 
that reſpects rather the fortune, than the cauſe. It is 
2 kind of moral ſickneſs, contracted from other peoples 
misfortunes ; ſuch another weakneſs as laughing, or 
_ yawning for company: or as that of ſick eyes, that can- 
not look upon others that are bleared, without drooping 
themſelves. I'll give a ſhipwreck'd man a plank, a lodg- 
ing to a ſtranger, or a piece of money to him that wants 
"1; I will dry up the tears of my friend; yet I will not 


weep with him, but treat him with conſtancy, and hu- = 


manity, as one man ought to treat another, 


* 
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objected by ſome, that cle- —_—— 


- Ir is 


mency is an inſignificant virtue; and Mable to 
that 


| only the bad are the better for't, 

| for the good have no need on't, But in the firſt place, 

as phyſic is in uſe only among the ſick, and yet in ho- 
nour with the ſound; ſo the innocent have a reverence 
for clemency, though criminals are properly the objects 
of it. And then again, a man may be innocent, and yet 
have occaſion for it too: For by the accidents of fur- 
tune, or the condition of times, virtue itſelf may come 
to be in danger. Conſider the moſt populous city, or 
nation; what a ſolitude would it be, if none ſhould be 
left there but thoſe that could ſtand the teſt of a ſevere 
juſtice? We ſhould have neither judges, nor accuſers ; 
none either to pardon, or to aſk it. More or 

lefs, we are all 


to be uſed, even toward our ſlaves, and that that we 
have bought with our money: How much more then, 
to free, and to honeſt men, that are rather under our 
protection, than dominion ? Not that I would have it 
ſo general neither, as not to diſtinguiſh betwixt the 

and the bad; for that would introduce a confu- 

and give a kind of encouragement to wickedneſs. 
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| 1 ars. A tkil- 
ful rider brings his horſe to obedience, by mingling fair 
means with foul ; whereas to be perpetually ſwitching 
and ſpurring, makes him vicious and jadith : And ſhall 


we not have 
the hope 
fed by ſervili | 

fo hard to be pleaſed with ill 
* Mercy is the 
intereſt both of 
Prince and peo- 
. 

of the 

2 


than in another. A beggar may be as magnanimous 
as a king: For what can be greater, or braver than to 
baffle ill fortune! This does not hinder, but that a man 
in authority, and plenty, has more matter for his | 

ity to work upon, than a private perſon : And 
it is alſo more taken notice of upon the bench, than 


upon the level. When a gracious prince ſhews himſelf 1 
to his people, they do not fly from him as from a tyger, 


that rouſed himſelf out of his den; but they worlhip 


Of CLEMENCY. 


_ They him while he ſleeps, and de- 

fend him in the 5 wn Nor is it 

without reaſon, this unanimous in love and 

— 7 and this heroical zeal of themſelves 

for the ſafety of their prince ; but is as the intereſt 

22 « omen hand god right arg: 
right or 


power to the common utility, and comfort of his peo- 
33 alſo clemency and goodneſs into their 
too: What can be a greater bleſſing to mankind 
than ſuch a prince? Any man may kill another againſt 
the law, but only a prince can fave. him ſo. Let him 
ſo deal with his own fubjects, as he deſires God ſhould - 
deal with him; if heaven ſhould be inexorable to fin- 
ners, and deſtroy all without mercy, What fleſh could 
be ſafe? But, mn the feuds of great men are not pre- 
ſently puniſhed with thunder from above, let them have 
a like regard to their inferiors here upon carth. He that 
has revenge in his power, and does not uſe it, is the 
man. Which is the more beautiful and a 
| that of a calm, a temperate, and a clear day; 
or that of lightning, thunder, and tempeſts? And 
ae 
turbulent government. Tis for low, and vulgar ſpi- 
rits to brawl, ſtorm, and tranſport themſelves ; but tis 
not for the majeſty of a prince to laſh out into int 
rance of words, Some will rather think it ſlavery , than 
empire, I. + Fab ag. act what if 
it be, when t itſelf is but a more illuftrious 
ſervitude? He that uſes his power as he ſhould, takes 
as much delight in making it comfortable to his 
as glorious to himſelf, He is affable and eaſy of ac- 
_ cels; his very countenance makes him the joy of his 
peoples eyes, and the delight of mankind. He is be- 
men ent a well of bm in private 6 in pic Be 
N bim in private, as in : He 
tate without guards, and his word is rather his or- 
3 
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nament, than his defence: In his duty, he is like that 
of a good father, that ſometimes gently reproves a ſon, 
ſometimes threatens him; nay, and perhaps corrects him: 
But no father in his right wits, will difinherit a ſon for 
the firſt fault: There muſt be many and great offences, 
and only deſperate conſequences that ſhould bring 
him to that decretory reſolution : He will make many 
experiments, to try it he can reclaim him firſt, and no- 
thing but the utmoſt deſpair muſt put him upon extre- 
mities. It is not flattery that calls a prince the father 
of his country: The titles of Great and Auguſt, are mat- 
ter of compliment, and of honour ; but, in calling him 
father, we mind him of that moderation, and indul- 
gence, which he owes to his children. His ſubjects are 
members; where, if there muſt be an amputation, let 
him come flowly to it; and when the part is cut off, 
let him with it were on again. Let him grieve in the 
doing of it. He that paſſes a ſentence haſtily, looks as 
if he did it willingly; and then there is an injuſtice in 
the exceſs. 


2g Ir is a glorious contemplation for 
The bleſſed re- a prince, firk to conſider the vaſt mul- 
feftions of a titudes of his people, whoſe ſeditious, 
. merciful prince. divided, and impotent paſſions, would 
| caſt all in confuſion, and deſtroy them - 

ſelves, and public order too, if the bond of ; 
did not reſtrain them: And thence to paſs to the exa- 
mination of his conſcience, ſaying thus to himſelf, It is 
by the choice of providence that I am here made God's 
deputy vpon earth; the arbitrator of life and death; 
and that upon my breath depends the fortune of my peo- 
ple. My lips are the oracles of their fate, and upon 
them hangs the deſtiny both of cities and of men. It is 
under my favour that people ſeek either for proſperity, 
or protection: thouſands of ſwords are drawn or ſheath- 
ed at my pleaſure. What towns ſhall be advanced or 
deftroyed ; who ſhall be flaves, or who free, depends up- 
on my will; and yet in this arbitrary power of acting 
without controul, I was never tranſported to do any cru- 
el thing, either by anger, or hot blood in myſelf, or by 
the contumacy, raſhneſs, or provocations of other men, 
though {ufficicat to turn mercy itſelf into fury, I was 
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never moved by the odions vanity of making myſelf ter- 
fible by my power (that accurſed (though common) hu- 
mour of oftentation and glory, that haunts imperions 
—— My ſword has not only been buried in the 
fcabbard, but in a manner bound to the peace, and ten- 
der even of the cheapeſt blood: And where I find no o- 
ther motive to compaſſion, humanity itſelf is ſufficient. 
I have been always flow to ſeverity, and prone to forgive; 
and under as ſtrict a guard to obſerve the laws, as if I 
were accountable for the breaking of them. Some I par- 
doned for their youth ; others for their age. I ſpare one 
man for his dignity, another for his humility ; and when 
I find no other matter to work upon, I ſpare myſelf. So 
that if God ſhould at this inſtant call me to an account, 
the whole world would agree to witneſs for me, that I 
have not by any force, either public or private; either by 
myſelf, or by any other, defranded the commonwealth ; 
and the reputation that [ have ever ſought for, has been 
that which few princes have obtained, the conſcience 
of my proper innocence. And I have not loſt my la- 
bour neither, for no man was ever ſo dear to another, 
as I have made myſelf to the whole body of my people. 
Under ſuch a prince the ſubje@ has nothing to wiſh for, 
beyond what he enjoys; their fears are quieted, and 
their prayers heard; and there is nothing can make 
their felicity greater, unleſs to make it perpetual ; and 
there is no liberty denied to the people, but that of de- 
ſtroying one another. 

Ir is the intereſt of the people, by Upon the well - 
the conſent of all nations, to run all being of the 
hazards for the ſafety of their prince, prince 
and by a thouſand deaths to redeem the ſafety of the 
that one life, upon which ſo many people. | 
millions depends. Does not the whole | 
body ſerve the mind, though only the one is expoſed to 
the eye, and the other not; but, thin, and inviſible, the 
very ſeat of it being uncertain ? Yet the hands, feet, 
and eyes obſerve the motions of it : We lie down, run 
about, and ramble, as that commands us. If we be co- 
vetous, we fiſh the ſeas, and ranſack the earth for trea- 
ſure; if ambitious, we burn our own fleſh with Scævo- 
la; we caſt ourſelves into the gulph with Curtius: 80 
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by one reaſon, deſtroy itſelf with its own ſtrength, if it 
were not ſupported by wiſdom, and government. 
Wherefore it is for their own ſecurity, that the people 
expoſe their lives for their prince, as the very bond that 
ties the republic together ; the vital ſpirit of ſo many 


thouſands, which will be nothing elſe but a burden, and 


prey, without a governor. When this union comes 
once to be diſſolved, all falls to pieces; for empire and 
obedience muſt ſtand and fall together. It is no won- 
der then, if a prince be dear to his people, when the 
community is wrapt up in him, and the good of both 
inſeparable as the body and the head ; the one for 
4 and the other for counſel: for what ſignifies 
the force of the body, without the direction of the un- 
derſtaading? While the prince watches, his people ſleep; 
his labour keeps them at eaſe, and his buſmeſs keeps 
them at quiet. The natural intent of monarchy ap- 


pears even from the very diſcipline of bees: They aſ- 
fign gs, the ſafeſt 
place; and the reſt per- 
form their the whole 
ſwarm di not admit; 
and then beſt : They 
Jeave their ſtings behind them in their quarrels ; only 
the king himſelf has none, imitating, that kings ſhould 


: 
4 


Nei be vindictive nor cruel. Is it not a ſhame, after 
ſuch an example of moderation in theſe creatures, that 
men {h6uld be yet intemperate ? It were well if they lot 
their ſtings too in their revenge, as well as the other, 
that they might hurt but once, and do no miſchief by 
their proxies. It would tire them out, if either they 
were to execute all with their own hands, or to wound 
others, at the peril of their own lives. 


: A rxixcE ſhould behave himſelf ge- 
* The prince 85 - 
bat ie grack nerouſly # in the power which God has 


given him, of life and death; eſpeci- 
ally toward thoſe that have been at a- 
ny time his equals ; for the one has his revenge and the 
other his puuiſhment in t. He that ſtands indebted for 
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his life has loſt it; but he that receives his life at the 
foot of his enemy, lives to the honour of his preſerver. 
He lives the laſing monument of his virtue; whereas 
ifhe had been led in triumph, the ſpectacle would have 
been quickly over. Or what if he ſhould reſtore him 
to his kingdom again; would it not be an ample acceſ- 
| fion to his honour, to ſhew that he found nothing about 
the conquered that was worthy of the conqueror? 
There's nothing more venerable than a prince that does 
not revenge an injury. He that is gracious, is beloved, 
and reverenced as a common father; but a tyrant ſtands 
in fear, and in danger even of his own guards. No 
prince can be ſafe himſelf, of whom all others are a- 
fraid; for to ſpare none is to enrage all. Tis an error 
to imagine, that any man can be ſecure, that ſuffers no 
| body elſe to be ſo too. How can any man endure to 
lead an uneaſy, ſpurious, anxious life, when he may be 
ſafe, if he pleaſes, and enjoy all the bleſſings of power, 
together with the prayers of his people ? Clemency pro- 
tects a prince without a guard, there's no need of troops, 
caſtles, or fortifications : Security on the one ſide, is the 
condition of Security on the other: and the affections 
of the ſubject are the moſt invincible fortreſs. What 
can be fairer, than for a prince to live the obje& of his 
people's love; to have the vows of their heart, as well 
as of their lips; and his health and ſickneſs, their com- 
mon hopes and fears; there will be no danger of plots : 
Nay, on the contrary, who would not frankly venture his 
blood to ſerve him, under whoſe government, juſtice, 
peace, modeſty, and dignity flourith ; under whoſe in- 
fluence, men grow rich and happy; and whom men look 
upon with ſuch veneration, as they would do upon the 
immortal gods, if they were capable of ſeeing them ? And 
as the true repreſentative of the Almighty they conſider 
him, when he is gracious and bountiful, and employs his 
power to the advantage of his ſubjects. 

Warn a prince proceeds to puniſh * Where pu- 
ment, * it mult be either to vindicate niſhment it ne- 
himſelf or others. It is a hard matter cefary, let it be 
to govern himſelf in his own caſe. If moderate. 

a man ſhould adviſe him not be cre- . 
dulous, but to examine matters, and indulge the inno- 
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dent, this is rather a point of juſtice than of 
aii * 
dim forgive, where he may ſafely do it; and be tender 
even where he cannot forgive; but far more exorable in 
his own caſe however, than in another's. "Tis nothing 
to be free of another man's purſe ; and tis as little tobe 
merciful in another man's cauſe. He is the great man 
that maſters his paſſion where he is ſtung himſelf ; and 


| Pardons when he might deſtroy. The end of puniſh- 


ment, is either to comfort the party injured, or to ſe- 


cure him for the future, A prince's fortane is above the 
need of ſuch a comfort, and his power is Loo eminent to 
ſeek an advance of reputation, by doing a private man 
a miſchief. This I ſpeak in caſe of an aff from thoſe 
that are below us: But he that of an equal, has made 
any man his inferior, has his revenge, in the bringing 
of him down. A prince has been killed by a ſervant, 
deſtroyed by a ſerpent ; but whoſoever preſerves a man 
muſt be greater than the perſon that he preſerves. With 
citizens, and people of low condition, a prince 
is not to contend, for they are beneath him : He may 
ſpare ſome out of good will, and others as he would do 
ſome creatures that a man cannot touch without foul- 


fingers : But for thoſe that are to be pardoned, = 


+ The 0 of others, there muſt be had a + regard 
Puniſhment. either to the amendment of the perſon 

puniſhed, or the making others better 
for fear of puniſhment : or the taking the offender out 
of the way for the ſecurity of others. An amendment 
may be procured by a ſmall puniſhment, for he lives more 
carefully that has ſomething yet to loſe; it is a kind of 
impunity, to be incapable of a farther puniſhment. The 
corruptions of a city are beſt cured by a few and ſparing 


ſeverities: for the multitude of offenders creates a cu- 


Rom of offending, and company authorizes a crime, and 
there is more good to be done upon a diſſolute age, by 
patience than by rigour, provided that it paſs not for an 
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obation of ill manners ; but only as an unwilling- 
neſs to proceed to extremities. Under a merciful prince 
2 man will be aſhamed to offend ; becauſe a puniſhment 
that is inſlicted by a gentle governor, ſeems to fall hea- 


 vier, and with more reproach : And it is remarkable al- 


ſo, that thoſe fins are often committed which are very 
often puniſhed. Caligula, in five years, condemned more 
people to the ſack, than ever went before him : and 
there were fewer parricides before the law againſt them 
than after. For our anceſtors did wiſely preſume that 
the crime would never be committed, till by law for 
puniſhing it they found that it might be done. Parricides 
r the law againſt them, and the puniſhment 
inſtructed men in the crime. Where there are few pu- 
niſhments, innocency is indulged as a public good, and 
it is a dangerous thing to ſhew a city how ſtrong it is in 
delinquents. There is a certain contumacy in the na- 
ture of man, that makes him oppoſe difficulties, We 
are better to follow than to drive; as a generous 
rides beſt with in caty bit. People obey willingly, where 
they are commanded kindly. When Burrhus the prefect 
was to ſentence two maleſactors, he brought the war- 
rant to Nero to ſign ; who after a long reluctancy came 
to't at laſt with this exclaraation, I would I could not 
write. A ſpeech that deſerved the whole world for an 
auditory, but all princes eſpecially z and that the hearts 
of all the ſubjects would conform to the likeneſs of their 
maſters. As the head is well, or ill, ſo is the mind dull, 
or merry. What's the difference betwixt a king, and a 
tyrant ; but a diverſity of will, under one and the ſame 
power? The one deſtroys for his pleaſure, the other up- 
on neceſſity : A diſtinction rather in fact, than in name. 
A gracious prince is armed as well as a tyrant ; but 'tis 
for the defence of his people, and not for the ruin of 
them. No king can ever have f1ithful ſervants that ac- 
cuſtoms them to tortures and execuiions : The very guil- 
ty themſelves do not lead ſo anxious a life as the perſe- 
cutors; for they are not only afraid of juſtice, both di- 
vine and human, but it is dangerous for them to mend 
their manners, ſo that when they are once in they muſt 
continue to be wicked upon neceſſity. An univerial ha- 
tred unites in a popular rage. A temperate fear may 


rs, is | | 
ſelf. Frequent puniſhments and revenges may ſuppreſ 
the hatred of a few, but then it ſtirs vp the deteſtation 


ty years of age, he was told that Cinna was in a plot to 
murder him, with the time, place and manner of thede- | 
fign; and this from one of the confederates. Upon this 
he reſolved upon a revenge, and ſent for ſeveral of his 


friends to adviſe upon't. The thought of it kept him {| 


waking, to confider that there was the life of a young 
nobleman in the caſe, the nephew of Pompey, and a per- 


6 whether he ſhould put him to death or not. What (am 
baue) ſhall I live in trouble and danger myſelf, the | 
contriver of my death walk free, and ſecure ? Will no- 
thing ſerve him but my life, which providence has pre- 
ſerved in fo many civil wars; in ſo many battles, both 
by fea and land; and now, in the ate of an univerial 
peace too? and not a ſimple murder neither, but a u- 


ſhall the contriver of all this villany 'ſcape unpuniſhed? 
Here Auguſtus made a little pauſe, and then recol 
lecting himſelf : No, no, Cæſar, (ſays. he) tis rather 


do I my!*lf live any longer, after that my death is be» J} 
come the interelt of ſo many people? And if I go on, whill * 


ſon otherwiſe innocent. He was off and on ſeveral times, | 


crifice; for I am to be aſſaulted at the very altar; and Þ 


Czfar than Cinna, that I am to be angry with; Way } 
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whom he cauſed a chair to be ſet, 


i chat when I found you in 
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Imad.“ This is of conditions, Cinna, ſays, 
 * again, that you are in a plot to murder me ;” and fo 


| the deed. Cinna, upon this, fixed his eye upon 
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end will there be of blood, and of puniſhment ? If it be 


be preſerved. His 
terruption, and deſired ' 


Do, ſays ſhe, like a phyſician, that when common re- 
medies fail, will try the contrary. You have got no- 


{7 


1 


the reſt of the company. Cinna, ſays A 


: 
£7 


F 


8 


© you all I have to fay, and 
* terwards to ſay what you pleaſe 


Hh 


| 
1 
7 
i 


my iers; at this 
«* day fo happy and fo rich, that even the conquerors 
©* envy him that is overcome: and yet this, you 
are in a plot, Cinna, to murder me Art that word 


* Auguſtus, tis not your time to ſpeak yet. I tell you 


he told him the time, the place, the confederates, 
order and manner of the deſign, and who was to 


without any reply ; not for his word 

as in a confuſion of conſcience; and ſo Au 

R may your be 1 
a E 


L 


the 

(for i was a diſcourſe of LEE two hours ; 
lengthened the puniſhment in words, 

. tended that ſhould be all.) Well, Cinna, ſays 
« life that I gave to you once as an enemy 1 
© repeat to a traitor, and to a and 
be the laſt reproach Ill give you. For the time 
come there ſhall be no other contention betwixt yon 
and me, than which Rall omdo the other in pojax of 


1 5 
1 kr 


laſt conſpiracy that ever was ſormed againſt him. 


Tuis moderation of Auguſtus was | 

t Auguſius's the excellency of his mature age; for 
moderation to in his youth he was paſſionate and ſud- 
Gis enemicr. den; and he did many things, which 
afterward he looked back upon with 
trouble: After the battle of AQium, ſo many navies, 


niſhment, and permitted him to wear the en 


ie | 


1 
ri 


EDI OST: 2k Bowen and ſtrangers; the Pe | 
where 300 lives were ſacrificed to the 


mency. * he only puniſhed — himſelf with ba- 


* 
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he laid his hand upon the | before 
thoroughly ſabmirted to yoke; and this 
ny ie wan, Cn cn: made bis 1 0- 
fterity. This is it, that makes us reckon him divine, 
without the authority of an apotheoſis. He was fo ten- 
der und patient, that tho' many a bitter jeſt was broken 
upon him (and contumelies upon princes are the molt in- 
tolerable of all injuries) yet he never puniſhed any man 
upon that ſuhject. It is then generous to be merciful 
EE als Co ew 
A _ of Titas — being e 


8. 
err 
ter, Cæſar directed, that every man ſhould write his o- 
— whether guilty or not, and without declaring 

own for fear of a partial vote. Before the opening 
of the books, Cæſar paſſed an oath that he would not be 
Arins his heir; and to ſhew that he had no intereſt in 
his ſentence, as appeared afterward; for he was not con- 
demned to the ordinary puniſhment of parricides, nor 
to a priſon ; but, by the mediation of Cæſar, only ba- 
niſhed Rome, and confined to the place which his father 
ſhould name: Auguſtus inſiſted upon it, that the father 
ſhould content himſelf with an eaſy pumſhment ; and 
arguing, that the young man was not moved to the at- 
tempt by malice, and that he was but half reſolved upon 
the fact, for he wavered in it; and therefore to remove 
him from the city, and from his father's ſight, would 
be ſufficient This is a mercy and worthy of a 
prince, to make all things — — 


1 How miſerable is that man in himſelf, who when he has 


employed his power in rapine and cruelty upon others, 
is yet more unhappy in himſelf: He Gander BED 
Aa 2 
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EPISTLE L | 
of the Voice; as in ſpeaking ſoft or loud, | 
quick or flow: The Speech is the Index of 


OU ſay well, that in ſpeaking, the very arder- - 
ing of the voice (to ſay nothing of the actions, 
countenances, and circumſtances, that accompa- 
a4, is a conſideration worthy of a wife man. There E 
preſcribe . falling: - x 
Nay, if you would be governed by them, you ſhall not 3 
ſpeak a word, move a ſtep, = cr x th, he te 
And theſe perhaps are too critical. Do not underſtand 
me yet, as if I made no difference betwixt entering up- 
Nn for the affections do natu- 
7 y degrees; and, in all diſputes, or pleadings. 
whether public or prudent, a man ſhould properly begin 
bur Fogg » As hone goth and ſo advance by little, 1 10 
need be, into clamour, and vociferation. And as the 
voice riſes by degrees, let it fall ſo too; not ſnapping 
off upon a ſudden, but as upon moderation: 
— He chat has a pre- 
2 3 
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EPISTLE IL 


Of Stiles, Compoſitions, and the Choice of Words. 
That is the beſt Way of Writing, and Speak- 
ing, which is free and natural. Advice con- 

ine Readi 


F OU cannot expect any certain, and univerſal 
rule, either for the ſtile, or for the manner of 
ſpeaking, or writing; becauſe they vary according to 

and occaſion. So that we muſt content ourſelves 
ACCgT- 
there 


— 


and there ought to be a H 
of tranſport in the one, to anſwer it in the other. tis 
not enough to compoſe a pleaſant fable, and tickle the 
5 buthe that treats of weighty 
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work is uneven, where only this, or 
is remarkable. We never admire this, 
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being delighted with this ſaying, thou 

againſt his own vice? As to forced metaphors, 
i ——— I would leave them to the poets. 
utterly againſt fooling with tinkling conceits 
: Not that I would wholly forbid the uſe 


an acute wit; but the edge of it was ſo fine, that every 
thing turned it: and he might be ſaid, in truth, rather 
to prick the ſubject that he handled, than to pierce it 


As it is not for the honour of a philoſopher to be ſoli- 
citous about words, I would not have him i 
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EPISTLES. 


EPISTLE IL 


Againſt all Sorts of AﬀeRtation in Diſcourſe, 
fantaſtical Studies; impertinent and unpro- 
fitable Subtilties. Man's Buſineſs is Virtue, 
not Words. 


3 "ne are many men (and ſome ny" 
too) that loſe both the profit, and the reputation 

NN 

them. They love to talk in myſtery, and take it for a 

nee They are ſo fond 

of making themſelves public, that they will rather be ri- 

diculous, than not taken notice of. When the mind grows 


ter of number, L 
ing. Some affect not to be 
the period, and hardly then neither. Th ant 
366 the one 


famous for his eloquence; others follow him, and ſo 
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be) what belongs to God, commits ſacrilege; but all 


e - xm... 


| thing to his own uſe is ſacrilegious. On the other fide, 
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period, and diſappoint a body's expectation 
are commonly introduced by ſome perſon 


paſſes into faſhion. And we are as much out in the 
choice of the matter, as in that of our words. 
Tugat are ſome ſtudies which are only matter 
curiolity, and trial of {kill ; others of pleaſure, 
uſe: But ſtill there are many things worth the know- 
ing, , that were not worth the learning. It is a 
r 
| ious diſputations, that works us up to an 
—— thing comer on ©. e 
of wit, like flight of hand, which amount to no more 
chan the tying of knots only to looſen them again; and 
it is the very fallacy that pleaſes us; for ſo ſoon as e- 
ver we know how they are done, the ſatisfaction is at 
an end. He that does not underſtand theſe ſophiſms, is 
never the worſe ; and he that does, is never the bet- 
ter, If a man tells me that I have horns, I can tell 
him again that I have none, without feeling on my fore- 
head. Bion's dilemma makes all men to be ſacrilegious, 
and yet at the ſame time maintains, that there is no 
ſuch thing as ſacrilege. He that takes to himſelf (fays 


things belong to God, therefore he that applies any 


the very rifling of a temple he makes to be no ſacri- 
e: For 'tis (ſays he) but the taking of ſomething out 
f one place that belongs to God and removing it to 
2 The fallacy lies in this, 


| that though all things belong to him, all things are not 


Jet dedicated to him, There is no greater enemy of 
truth, _ on much ſubtilty of ſpeculation, Pro- 
tagoras will have every thing diſputable, and as much 
to be ſaid for the one I 2 for the other. Nay, he 
makes it another queſtion, Whether every thing be dii- 
putable or no? There are others that make it a ſcience, 
to prove, „ but the former is 
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the more tolerable error ; for the other takes away the 
very hope of knowledge ; and it is better to know that 
which is ſuperfluous, than nothing at all. And yet it 
is a kind of intemperance to defire to know more than 
enough; for it makes men troubleſome, talkative, im- 
pertinent, canceited, Ke. There is a certain hankering 
after which if it be not put into a right way, 
binders, and falls foul upon itſelf. Wherefore the bur- 
den muſt be fitted to the ſhoulders, and no more than 
we ure able to bear. It is in a great meature, the fault 
of our tutors, that teach their diſciples rather how to 
difpute, than how to live: and the learner himſelf is 
alſo to blame, for applying himſelf ro the improvement, 
rather of his wit, than of his mind : By which means 
is now turned to philology. Put a gramma- 
rian to a Virgil: he never heeds the philoſophy bnt the 
verſe: Every man takes notes for his own ſtudy. In the 
fame meadow the cow finds grais, the dog ſtarts a hare, 
and the ſtork ſnaps a lizard. Tully's De Republica 
finds work both for the philoſopher, the philologer, and 
the grammarian. The philoſopher wonders how it was 
| poſſible to ſpeak ſo much againſt Juſtice. The philolo- 
ger makes this obſervation, that Rome had two kings: 
the one without a father, and the other without a mo- 
ther; for tis a queſtion, who was Servins his mother, 
and of Ancus his father there is not ſo much as any men- 
tion. The grammarian takes notice, that Reapfa is uſ- 
ed for Reipſa; and Sepſe for Seipſa. And io every man 
makes his notes for his own purpoſe. Theſe fooleries 
apart, let us learn to do good to mankind, and to put 
dur knowledge into action. Our danger is the being 
miſtaken in things, not in words; and in the confoun- 
ding of good and evil. Se that our whole fe is but 
one continued error, and we live in dependance upon 
to-morrow, There is a world of things to be ftu- 
died, and learned, and therefore we ſhould diſcharge the 
mind of things unneceiſary, to make way for greater 
matters. The buſineſs of the ſchool is e 1 
than a ſtudy, and only to be done when we can do no 
thing elſe. There are many people that frequent them, | 
only to hear, and not to learn; and they take notes 
too, not to reform their manners, but to pick up words, 
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| which they vent, with as little bencfit to others, as they 
heard them to themſelves. It coſts us a great deal of 
time, and other men's ears a great deal of trouble, to 
the character of a learned man; wherefore 1 
- | ſhall e'en content myſelf with the coarſe title of an 
honeſt man. The worlt of it is, that there is a vain, 
and idle pleaſure in it, which tempts us to ſquander a- 
way many a precious hoar to very little purpoſe. We 
ſpend ourſelves upon ſubtilties, which may perchance 
make us to be thought learned, 8 5 
delights in neſs and ſimplicity, in ormiug 
our lives, rather than in the niceties of the ſchools, 
which, at beſt, do but bring us pleaſure without profit. 
And in ſhort, the things which the philoſophers impoſe 
upon us with ſo much pride and vanity, are little mor 
than the ſame letſons over again, which they learned at 
ſchool. But ſome authors have their names; tho' their 
diſcourſes be mean enough; they diſpute, and wrangle, 
but they do not edify, any farther, than as they keep 
us from ill doing, or perhaps {top us in our ſpeed to 
wickedneſs. And there ought to be a difference. be- 
twixt the applauſes of the ichools, and of the theatre; 
the one being moved with every popular conceit, which 
does not at all conſiſt with the diguity of the other. 
Whereas there are ſome writings that ſtir up ſome gene- 
rous reſolutions, that do, as it were, inſpire a man with 
a new ſoul. They diſplay the bleſſings of a happy lite, 
and poſſeſs me at the ſame time with admiration and 
with hope. They give me a veneration for the oracles 
of antiquity, and a claim to them, as to a common inhe- 
ritance; for they are the treaſure of mankind, and it 
muſt be my duty to improve the ſtock, and tranimit it 
to poſterity. And yet I do nat love to hear a man cite 
Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurus, without ſomething of his 
own too. What do I care for the bare hearing of that 
which I may read ? Not but that word of mouth makes 
2 great impreſſion, eſpecially when they are the fpeak- 
er's own words : But he that only recites another man's 
words is no more to me than a notary. Beſide that there 


= is an end of invention, if we reſt upon what is invented 


already; and he that only follows another, is ſo far from 


finding out any thing new, that he docs not ſo much 
B b 2 
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as look for it. I do not pretend all this while to be the 

maſter of truth, but I am yet a moſt obſtinate inquiſi- 
tor after it. rr but as 1 aſcribe 
much to great men, nge ſomething to myſelf. 
Our ſove · fathers have left us not only thei invention, 
but matter alſo for farther enquiry, and perhaps they 
might have found out more things that are neceſſary, if 
they had not bent their thoughts too much upon ſuper- 

Is not this a fine time for us to be fiddling and fool- 
ing about words? How many uſeful, and neceſſary 
things are there, that we have firſt to learn, and ſecond- 
ly, to imprint in our minds? For tis not enough to re- 
member, and to underſtand, unleſs we do what we know. 


EPISTLE r. 


Buſineſs, and want of News, are no Excuſe a- 
mong Fricnds, for not Writing. Wife Men 
are the better for one another. How far 
Wiſdom may be advanced by Precept. 


OUR laſt letter was very ſhort; and the whole 

letter itſelf was little more than an excuſe for the 
ſhortneſs of it. One while you are ſo full of buſineks, 
that you cannot write at all ; and another while, you 
have ſo little news, that you do not know what to 
write. Now, aſſure yourſelf, that whoſoever has a 
mind to write may find leiſure for it: And for your o- 
ther pretence, it looks as if we ourſelves were the leaſt 

part of our own buſineſs. _ Put the caſe that the whole 

world were becalmed, and that there were neither wars, 
amours, factions, deſigns, diſappointments, competi- 
tors, or law-ſuits: no prodigals, uſurers, or fornica- 
tors in nature, there would be a large field yet left for 
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bounties of the Almighty, than the robberies of Ale - 


thoughts at liberty. 


that I ſhould tell you, how gentle and ſhort a Winter 
we have had; how cold and unſeaſonable a Spring, or 
| ſome other fooleries, to as little purpoſe. But, hat 
. + areyouand 1 the better for ſuch diſcourſes ? We ſhould 
rather be laying the foundations of a good mind; and 

learning „ che bleſlings of virtue 
7 B b 3 | 
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offices of friendſhip, and for the exerciſe of philo- 
2 Let us rather conſider, what we our - 
{}ves ought to do, than hearken after the doings of o- 
ther people, What ſignifies the ſtory of our neigh- 
bour's errors, to the reforming of our own ? Is it not 
2 more glorious, and profitable employment, to write 
the hiſtory of providence, than to record the uſurpa· 
tion of ambitious princes; and rather to celebrate the 
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ander? Nor is buſineſs any excuſe for the negleR, ei- 
ther of our ſtudies, or of our friends, Furſt, we con- 
tinue our buſineſs, and then we increaſe it: And in- 
ſtead of lending, we do wholly give ourſelves up to it, 
and hunt for colourable pretences of miſ-ſpending our 
time. But, I ſay, that where-ever we are, or with 
whomſoever, or howſoever employed, we have our 


Lou have here drawn a long letter from me; and if 
you find it tedious, you may thank yourſelf, for. cal- 
ling upon me to be as good as my word, Not but that 
I write by inclination too. For if we love the pictures 
of our friends, by what hand ſoever they be drawn, 
how much more then {hall we joy in a friend's letters, 
which are undoubtedly the moſt lively pictures of one 
another ? It is a ſhame, you'll ſay, to ſtand in need of 
any remembrancers of an abſent friend; and yet ſome- 
times the place, a ſervant, a relation, a houſe, a gar- 
ment, may honeſtly excite the memory; and it renders 
every thing as freſh to us, as if we were Kill joined in 
our embraces, and drinking up one another's tears. It 
is by the benefit of letters, that abſent friends are in a 
manner brought together; beſide that, Epiſtelary Dife 
courſes are much more profitable than public, and pre- 

itated declamations: For they inſinuate themſelves 
into the affections with more freedom, and effect, cho 
with leſs pomp, and pretence. You do expect, 
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in the world itſelf) every 
to afford freſh matter ſtill for more veneration. 


for their poſterity; even if there were no more in it 
than the application of what they have tranſmitted to 
us of their own invention. As, ſuppoſe, that they had 
left us remedies for ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes; ſo certain, 
that we ſhould not need to look for any other medi- 
cines; there would be ſome {kill yet required in the 

applying of them in the proper caſe, proportion, and 


ſeaſon. I have an honour for the memorials of our 


worthy itors. If I meet a conſul or a prætor up- 
en the road, I'll alight from my horſe, uncover my 


head, and give him the way; and ſhall I have no ve-- 


neration now for the names of the governors of man- 
kind? No man is ſo wiſe, as to know all things; or if 
he did, one wiſe man may yet be helpful to another, in 
& out 2 nearer way to the finiſhing of his work: 
For, a man make never ſo much haſte, it is ſome 
fort of aſſiſtance, the bare encouraging of him to con- 
tinue his courſe; befide the comforts, and benefits of 
communication, in loving, and being beloved, and the 
mutual approbation of each other. 

Tus laſt point, you know, you and I had in de- 


bate, was, Whether or no wiſdom may be perfected by 
precept.. There are ſome, that account only that part 
df philoſophy to be profitable to mankind, which delivers 

it ſelf in particular precepts to particular perſons, without 
— forming the whole man: Teaching the huſband (for the 
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poſe) how to behave himſelf to his wife : the father 
maſter how to govern his ſervants. As if any man 
nin che whale fam, cl Kage of &. ©: 
i wW. it. 
en e Wide the Stoick) are rather for the general 
decrees of philoſophers; which whoſoever knows in the 
main, that perſon underitands in every particular how 
to tutor himſelf. r 
he has by practice and exerciſe, gotten a true aim, 
N ſtrike this, or that mark, but whatever he 
has a mind to: So he that is well informed in the whole, 
will need no direction in the parts, but under the princi- 
ples of a good life, learn how to behave himſelf in all 
the circumſtances of it. Cleanthes allows the pa 
tic, or preceptive philoſophy, to be in ſome ſort profita- 
ble; but yet very ſhort, and defective, unleſs as it flows 
from the univerſal underſtanding of the heads and de- 
grees of philoſophy. Now the queſtion is, whether this 
alone can make a good man, and whether it be ſuper- 
fAuous itſelf; or ſo ſufficient, as to make all other know- 
ledge appear ſo? They that will have it ſuperfluous, 


without removing the impediment ; and in that condi- 
tion, it is to no purpoſe to bid a man go toſuch, or ſuch 
a place, or to reach this or that with his hand. And 
ſo it fares with the mind; ſo long as that continues 
clouded with ignorance and error, 'tis idle to gi 

ticular precepts ; ts if you Gould reach n peed wits 
act the part of a rich; or one that is hungry, how to be- 
have himſelf with a full ſtomach: While the one is ne- 


_ ceffitous, and the other half ſtarved, they are neither of 


them the better for it. And then, ſhall we give precepts 
in manifeſt caſes, or in doubtful? The former need 
none, and in the latter we ſlall not be believed. Nor 


is it enough ſimply to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give rea- 


lick mind, that is already tainted ; or to prepoſſeſs an e- 


ſons for it. There are two errors which we are liable 
to in this caſe; either the wickedneſs of perverſe opi- 
nions, which have taken poſſeſſion of us; or at leaſt a 
diſpoſition to entertain error, under any reſemblance 
of truth. So that our work muſt be, either to cure a 


argue thus, If the eyes be covered, there is no ſeeing, 


maid: She may be rich, or poor, barren, or fruitful; 
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vil inclination, before it comes to an ill habt. 


the degrees of phloſophy enable us in both than gull 
Nor is it poſlible, by particulars, to obyiate all particy- 
lar occaſions. One man marries . widow. at. 


young, or ancient; ſuperior, inferior, or equal, One 
man follows public buſineſs, another flies it; ſo that 


miſchievous to the other. Every one's is a particular 


— 271 and extend to all; but the 
of the other is incomprehenſible, and can never 
make that ro all which it promiſes to a few. The 

wiidom lie open, but the degrees of it are 
hidden in the dark. 

Now, in anſwer, it does not hold, with the mind, 
as with the eye: If there be a ſuffuſion, it is to be help- 
ed by remedy, and not by precept. The eye is not 
to be taught to diſtinguiſh colours; but the mind muſt 
be informed what to do in life. And yet the phyſici- 
an will preſcribe order alſo to the patient, as well as 
phyſic; and tell him, You muſt bring your eye to endure 
the light by degrees; have a care of ſtudying upon a 
full ſtomach, &c. We are told that precepts do nei- 
ther extinguith nor abate falſe opinions in us of 
or evil: And it ſhall be granted, that of themſelves 
they are not able to ſubdue vicious inclinations: But 
this does not hinder them from being very uſeful to us 
in conjunction with other helps. Fir, as they refreſh 
the memory; and ſecondly, as they bring us to a more 
dittin& view of the parts, which we ſaw but confuſedly 

in the whole. At the ſame rate, conſolatories, and 
erxhortations will be found ſuperfluous, as well as pre- 
cepts, which yet upon daily experience we know to be 
otherwiſe. Nay, we are the better, not only for the 
— for the converſe of philoſophers, for we 
fell carry away ſomewhat of the tinQure of virtue, 
whether we will or no: but the deepeſt impreſſion they 
make, is upon children. It is urged, that precepts are 
inſufficient without proof; but, I ſay, that the very au- 
thority of the adviſer, goes a great way in the credit 


of the advice: As we depend upon the * ' 


the ſame advice that is profitable to the one, may be 
caſe, and muſt be ſuited with a particular counſel. The 
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ication to time, 
7 the difference is ſo ſmall, that a 
rules will ſerve the turn. Nay, let a man 


5 


and 


be never ſo right in his opinion, he may be yet more con- | 


© firmed in it by admonition. There are many things 


that may aſſiſt a cure, though they do not perfect it; 
Ws heme: nity be hope in awe by ati» 
ces and correction. But it is a hard matter, I mult 
— ive counſel at a diſtance. For advice de- 
pends much 5 pea the eppertatiitys and 
which was proper when it was deſired, may come to be 
pernicious before it be received, Some indeed may be 
as ſome remedies, at any diſtance, and tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity ; ——— 
the place, and deliberate upon the circumſtances, and 
be not only preſent, but watchful to firike in with ts 
very nick of the occaſion, 
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Seneca gives an Account of himſelf. Of his 


| 


Studies, and of his Inclinations : With ma- 


ny excellent Reflections upon the Duties, 
and the Errors of human Life. 


OUR letters were old, dunn they een 49. av 
hand; ſo that I made no enquiry of the meſſen- 
IIS belide Rn VO 


y for your ing, that never failed any 2 
The love of truth and of goodneſs, is become - 
habitual to you. It may fo fall out, that fortune per- 
haps may do you an injury; but there is no fear of your 


' 
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of your fri 

* hich 
yourlelf that 
do as you would have me: and acquaint you, not only 
with the courſe, and method, but with the very buſineſs 
of my life. 


| \ Twrs day I have had entire to myſelf; without any 
| je Keidel vermin door, —— up of the hanging; 
f rg wn 


out a table, and without fouling my fin 
are ſhort, and in truth a little doubtf 


ung myſelf ſo to another's judgment, as not to preſeroe a 
the freedom of my own. Sometimes of a fudden in the / 
middle of my meditations, my ears are ſtruck with ® 


ſhout of a thouſand people together, n 
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which I take juſt as kindly, as if you ſhould 
me for my picture. N 


f 


me 
24 2 


45 


Fr. 
11 
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: Being neither provided againit them, as in 
war; nor ſecure as in any aſſurance of 
truth, we are all of us as cruel, ren | 


. = our fllows, Bur we When 
the ſnake is frozen, it is ſafe ; but the poiſon is ſtill in it 
though it be numbed. We hate upſtarts, that uſe their 
power with inſolence; when yet if we had the fame 
means, it is odds that we ſhould do the ſame thing our- 
r. 
opportunity to them. we look 

on as ſuperfluous; and others not = cond os wa. 
But we never conſider, that we pay deareſt for that which 
we pretend to receive gratis. As anxiety, loſs of cre- 
6, carp and time. So cheap is every man in ef- 
tat pretends to be moſt dear to himaſelf. Some are 
as in a river; there muſt be a hand 
Others are ſtrangely careleſs of good 
yet well diſpoſed to follow ex- 


| dias: with dificulte. I 
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> + th but ſtill without chuſin 
to contention ; eſpecially that of 


it. I am no friend 
bar: But I am ve- 


country, and to his friends, by his wiſdom, by his in- 
_ tereſt, and by his counſel, {t is the part of a good pe- 
triot to prefer men of worth ; to defend the innocent; 


n and to adviſe in war, and in 1 
. patriot, that inftruts _[ 


But is not he a 

in virtue; and furniſhes the world with precepts 

of morality, and keeps human nature within the bounds 
of right reaſon ? „ he chat pro- 
nounces a ſentence upon the bench, or he that in Ius 
ſtudy reads us a lecture of juſtice, piety, patience, for- 
titude; the knowledge of heaven, the contempt of 
death, and the bleſſing of a good conſcience ? The fol- 
dier that guards the ammunition and baggage, s as 
neceſſary as he that fights the battle. Was not Cato a 


pr example than either Ulyſſes or Hercules ? They 
t 


he fame you know, of being indefatigable; de- a 
ſpiſers of pleaſure, 228. both of dar 4 
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ry much a ſervant to all honeſt buſineſs, that may be 
done in a corner. And there is no retreat ſo unhappy } 
as not to yield entertainment for a great mind; 7 
which a man may make himſelf profitable both to his 
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enemies, and of their appetites. But Cato, I muſt con- 
fes, had no encounters with monſters; nor did he fall 
into thoſe times of credulity, when people believed, 
that the weight of the heavens reſted upon one man's 
fhoulders. But he grappled with ambition, and the un- 
limited deſire of power; e 


'* vided under a Triumvirate, was not able to ſatisfy. 


g * 
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oppoſed himſelf to the vices of a degenerate city; even 
when it was now ſinking under its own weight. He ſtood 
and ſupported the falling commonwealth, till 
laſt, as inſeparable friends, they were cruſhed together : 
for neither would Cato ſurvive the public liberty; nor 
did that liberty out- live Cato. To give you now a fur- 
ther account of myſelf: I am naturally a friend to all 
the rules and methods of ſobriety and moderation. I 
like the old faſhioned plate that was left me by my 
country father : It is plain and heavy; and yet for all 
this, there is a kind of dazzling, methinks, in the oſten- 
tations of ſplendor and luxury. But it ftrikes the eve 
more than the mind ; and though it may ſhake a wite 
man, it cannot alter him. Yet it ſends me home many 
times ſadder, perhaps, than I went out; but yet, I hope, 
not worſe ; tho' not without ſome ſecret diflatisfa&ion 
at my own condition. Upon theſe thoughts I betake my- 
ſelf to my philoſophy; and then, methinks, I am not well 
unleſs I put myſelf into ſome public employment : Not 
for the honour, or the profit of it; but only to place my- 
lelf in a ſtation where I may be ſerviceable to my coun- 
„ and to my friends. But when I come, on the other 
to conſider the uneaſineſs, the abuſes, and the loſs 
of time that attends public affairs, I get me home again 
asfaſt as I can; and take up a reſolution of ſpending the 
remainder of my days within the privacy of my own 
walls. How great a madneſs is it to ſet our hearts up- 
on trifles; eſpecially to the neglect of the moſt ſerious 
offices of our lives, and the moſt important end of our 
being? How miſerable, as well as ſhort is their life, 
that compaſs with great labour, what they poſſeſs with 
greater; and hold with anxiety, what they acquire with 
trouble ? But, we are governed in all things by opini- 
. on, and every thing is to us as we believe it. What is 
c 
.Ce 
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Epicurus, for fake, confined — to a 
narrower allowance, than that of the ſevereſt priſons to 
the moſt capital offenders: and found himſelf at eaſe 
too in a ſtricter diet, than a man in the worſt ition 
needs to fear. This was to prevent fortune, and to fru- 
rate the worſt which ſhe can do. We ſhould never 


thers have them for faſhion ale? Caligula offered De- 
metrius five thouſand crowns, who rejected them with 
a ſmile, as who ſhould ſay, It was fo little, it did him 
no honour the refuſing of it. Nothing leſs, ſays he, 
than the offer of his whole empire would have been a 
temptation to have tried the firmneſs of my virtue. By 
this contempt of riches, is intended only the fearleſs poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. And the way to attain that, is to per- 


ſuade ourſelves, that we may live happily without them. 


How many of thoſe things, which reaſon ſormerly told 
us were ſuperfluous, and mimical, do we now find to 


be fo by experience? But we are miſ-led by the coun- 
terfeit of good on the one hand, and the ſuſpicion of e- 
vil on the other. Not that riches are an efficient cauſe 


of miſchief; but they are a precedent cauſe, by way of 


irritation, and attraction. For they have ſo near a re- 


ſemblance of good, that muſt peopleaake them to be | 


good. Nay, virtue itſelf is alſo a precedent cauſe of 


evil; as many are envied for their wiſdom, or for their 
juſtice. Which does not ariſe from the thing itſelf, but 


from the irreprovable power of virtue, that forces all 
men to admire, 1 That is not good, that 


is more advantageous to us, but that which is only ſo. 


know any thing to be ſuperfluous, but by the want of 
it. How many things do we provide, only becauſe o- 
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EPISTLE VI 


The Bleſſings of a virtuous Retirement. How 
we come to the Knowledge of Virtue. A 
Diſtinction berwixt Good and Honeſt. A 


12 is no opportunity ſcapes me, of enquiring 
where you are, what you do, and what company 
you keep: And I am well enough pleaſed that I can hear 
nothing concerning you; for it ſhews that you live retir- 
ed. Not but that I durſt truſt you with the wide world 
too: But, however, it is not eaſy, ſuch a general con- 


| verſation: Nor is it abſolutely ſafe neither; for, though 


it ſhould not corrupt you, it would yet hinder you. Now 
whereſoever you are, know, that I am with you; and 
| r Your 


are really bleſſings to me, and the ſenſe of your 
improvements relieves me, even under the conſideration 
of my owa decay. Remember, that as I am old, fo are 


you mortal. Be true to yourſelf, and examine yourſelf, 


whether you be of the ſame mind to-day, that you were 
yeſterday ; for that's a ſign of perfect wiſdom. And yet 
we me leave to tell you, that though change of mind 

2 token of imperfe&ion ; it is the buſineſs of my age 
to unwill one day, that which I willed another. And let 
me recommend it to your practice too, in many caſes; 


for the abatement of our appetites, and of our errors, 


is the beſt entertainment of mankind. It is for 

men to gather knowledge, and for old men to uſe it: 
And aſſure yourſelf, that no man gives a fairer account 
of his time, than he that makes it his daily ſtudy, to 
make himſelf better. If you be in health, and think it 
worth your while to become the maſter of yourſelf ; it 
6 

“ 2 


2 


Tel? 


For, other wiſe, your retreat would look like oſtentation: 
- The greateſt actions of our lives are thoſe that we do 


| proving this, or that, for 
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wiſdom with your whole heart : And 


judge of 
improvement, not by what you ſpeak, or by whats | 
write; but by the firmneſs of your mind, and the go. {| 
vernment of your paſſions. What extremities have ſome- 
men endured in ſieges; even for the ambition and in- 
tereſt of other people! And ſhall not a man venture the 
of an intemperate luſt, for the conqueſt of him- 
ou do very well to betake yourſelf to a private 
life ; and better yet, in keeping of that privacy private. 


in a receſs from buſineſs : Betides, that there are ſome 
2 and employments, that a man would not 
— 


thing to do withal. And then it is to be con- 
fidered, that public offices and commiſſions are common- 
iy bought with our money; whereas the great bleſſings 
hills, cnt — as acting; Contemplati- 
on is ly the beſt entertainment of peace; and 
only a ſhorter cut to heaven itſelf : Over and above that, 
buſineſs makes us troubleſome to others, and unquiet to 
ourſelves; for, the end of one appetite, or deſign, is 
the beginning of another. To ſay nothing of the expence 
of time in vexatious attendances, and the danger of | 


competitors. 

court than I have; a larger train, a fairer eſtate, more 
offices, and more illuſtrious titles. But, What 
do I care to be overcome by men in ſome cafes, ſo long 
as fortune is overcome by me in all? Theſe conſidera- 


tions ſhould have been earlier; for tis too late in the + 


article of death, to project the happineſs of life. And | 
yet there is no age better adapted to virtue, than that 
which comes by many experiments, and long ſufferings, * 


to the knowled of it : For our laſts are then weak, and 


; and wiſdom is the effect of time. 
Sons are of opinion, that we come to the knowledge 
of virtue by chance; (which were an indignity.) Others 


another ; the underſtanding, by a kind of ana | 
i good and honeſt. Theſe are two 
12 Which ofifers make wholly different; but the 
ichs only de them. Some will- have everything to 
be good, that is beneficial to us: As money, wine; aud 
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Such a man, perhaps, has more friends at + 
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— be honeſt, where there is a reaſonable diſ- 


to be two; but ſo as to make theſe two, yet, out of one. 
' They will have nothing to be good, but what is honeſt ; 


we find that vices were concealed under the re- 
ſemblances of eminent virtues. Glorious actions are the 
images of virtue : But yet many things ſeem to be 
that are evil, and evil, that are good; and the Kill is 
do diſtinguiſh betwixt things that are ſo much alike in 


; 
l 


tneis, that ſurpaſſes all other things. 
a happy life; to which nothing 
on the contrary, every thing ſucceeds 
There is no wrangling with fortune; 
humour for accidents. Whatſoever 
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conſtrudion do we make of the divine bounty. Hence 
it is, that we are neither willing to die, nor contented 
to live; betwixt the fear of the one, and the deteſtati. 
on of the other. Hence it is, that we are 
ſhifting of counſels, and ſtill craving of more; 
that which we call felicity, is not able to fill us. And 
what is the reaſon, but that we are not yet come to 
that immenſe and i good, which leaves us 
nothing farther to deſire. In that bleſſed eſtate we feel 
no want; we are abundantly pleaſed with what we 
have; and what we have not, we do not regard: ſo 
that every thing is great, becauſe it is ſufficient. If we 
. there will be no places for the offices of 
and piety : In the diicharge whereof we muſt both 
fuffer many things, that the world calls evil; and part 
with many — which are commonly accounted good. 
True joy is everlaſting ; pleaſures are falſe, and ug 
tive. It is a enconragement to well doing, that 
when we are once in the poſſeſſion of virtue, it is our 
own for ever. While I ſpeak this to you, I preſcribe 
to myſelf; what I write, I read; and reduce all my 
meditations to the ordering of my own manners. There 
18 ſo mean, and ordinary, but it is illuſtrated 
by virtue, and externals are of no more uſe to it, than 
the light of a candle to the glory of the ſun. 

Ir is often objected to me, that I adriſe people to quit 
the warld, to retire, and content themſelves with a good 
eonſcience. But what becomes of your precepts then, 
{fay they) that enjoin us to die in action? To whom 1 
muſt anſwer, That I am never more in action, than when 
I am alone in ſtudy; where I have only locked uy 


do not loſe ſo much as one day; nay, and part o 
night too I borrow for my book. When my eyes 
ferve me no longer, I fall aſleep; and till then I 
I have retired myſelf, — 44 fam ts 
fineſs alſo, and my own, in the firſt place, to attend the 
ſervice of poſterity, in hope that what I now write, may, 
in ſome meaſure, be profitable to future 

Bur it is no new thing, I know, to calumniate virtue, 


and good men, for fick eyes will not endure the light:; 


— carat fly from it into their holes, 
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Why does ſuch a man talk ſo much of his philoſophy, 
and yet live in maguificence ? Of contemning riches, 
life, health ; and yet cheriſh, and maintain them, with 
the greateſt care imaginable ? Baniſhment, he ſays, is 
but an idle name; and yet he can grow old within his 
own walls. He puts no difference betwixt a long life 
and a ſhort; and yet he ſpins out his own, as far as it 
will go. The thing is this, he does not contemn tem- 
bleflings, fo as to refuſe, or drive them away; 
but if they come, they are welcome; if not, he'll never 
break his heart for the want of them : He takes them 
into his houſe, not into his ſoul ; and he makes uſe of 
them only as matter for his virtue to work upon, There 
is no doubt but a wiſe man may ſhew himſelf better in 
riches than in poverty ; that is to ſay, his temperance, 
his liberality, his magaificence, providence, and pru- 
dence will be more conſpicuous. He will be a wiſe man 
Rill, if he ſhould want a leg or an arm; but yet he had 
rather be perfect. He is pleaſed with wealth, as he 
would be at ſca with a fair wind, or with a of 
the warm fun in a froſty morning : So that the things 
which we call indifferent, are not yet without their va- 
ue, and ſome greater than others. But, with this dif- 
ference betwixt the philoſophers and the common peo- 
ple, riches are the ſervants of the one, and the maſters 
of the other. From the one, if they depart, they carry 
away nothing but themſelves ; but from the other, they 
take away the very heart and peace of the poſſeſſor a- 
long with them. It is true, that if I might have my 
choice, I would have health and ſtrength ; and yet, if 
I come to be viſited with pain or ſickneſs, I would en- 
deavour to improve them to my advantage, by making 
a right judgment of them; as I ought to do of all the 
appointments of providence. So that as they are not 
good in themſelves, neither are they evil ; but matter of 
exerciſe for our virtues; of temperance, on the one 
hand, and of reſignation, on the other. 
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EPISTLE VI. 


Of impertinent Studies, and impertinent Men, 


E that duly conſiders the buſineſs of life and death, 
will find that he has little time to ſpare from that | 
ſtudy: And yet how we trifle away our hours upon im- 

niceties and cavils ! Will Plato's imaginary 
ideas make me an honeſt man? There's neither certain- 
ty in them, nor ſubſtance. A mou?: is a ſyllable ; but 
2 ſylable does not eat cheeſe : therefore a mouſe does 
142 Oh! theſe childiſh follies! Is it for this 
that we ſpend our blood, and our good humour, and 
in our cloſets ? We are jeſting, when we 
Roald Fe helping the mien; as well ourſelves as o- 
thers. "There's no ſporting with men in diſtreſs. The 
felicity of mankind depends upon the counſel of philo- 
ſophers. Let us rather conſider what nature has made 
and what : How eaſy our conditi- 
ons are, and how delicious that life, which is governed 


two was firſt, the mallet or the tongs ? Some people 
are extremely inquiſitive to know how many oars U- 
lyſſes had: Which was firſt written, the Iliads or the O- 
dyſſes; or if they were both done by the ſame hand? A 
man is never a jot the more learned for this curioſity, 
but much the more troubleſome. Am TI ever the more 
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phants in triumph ? Teach me my duty to 
to my neighbour, and to myſelf : To diſpute with So- 
crates; to doubt with Carncades; to ſet up my reſt 
with Epicurus; to maſter my appetites with the Sto- 
ies; and to renounce the world with the Cynic. What 
à deal of buſineſs there is, firſt, to make Homer a philo- 
ſopher; and ſecondly, in what clafſes to range him? One 
will have him to be a Stoic, a friend to virtue, and an 
enemy to pleaſure; preferring honeſty even to immor- 
tulity itſelf : another makes him an Epicurean; one that 
loves his quiet, and to ſpend his time in good company: 
Some are poſitive in it, that he was a peripateticz and 
others, that he was a ſceptic. But it is clear, that in be- 
ing all theſe things, he was not any one of them. Theſe 
divided opinions do not at all hinder us from agreeing 
upon the main, that he was a wite man. Let us there- - 
fore apply ourſelves to thoſe things that made him ſo, 
and even let the reſt alone. 4 
Ir was a pleaſant humour of Calvicius Sabinus, a rich 
man, and one that managed a good fortune with a very 
Wl grace. He had neither wit nor memory; but would 
fain paſs for a learned man, and ſo took ſeveral into his 
family ; and whatſoever they knew, he aſſumed to him- 
There are a fort of people that are never well, 
but at theatres, ſpectacles, and public places; men of 
buſineſs, but it is only in their faces; for they wander 
up and down without any deſign ; like piſmires, eager 
and empty; and every thing they do is only as it hap- 
pens. This is an humour, which a man may call a kind 
of reſtleſs lazineſs. Others you ſhall have, that are per- 
ally in haſte, as they were crying fire, or running 
a midwife; and all this hurry perhaps only to ſa- 
lute ſome body that had no mind to take notice of 
them; or ſome fuch trivial errand, At night, when 
they come home tired and weary, aſk them hy they 
went out? Where they have been? And what they 
have done? It is a very flender account that they are 
able to give you; and yet the next day they take the 
fame jaunt over again, This is a kind of fantaſtical in- 
duſtry, a great deal of pains taken to no purpoſe at all: 
Twenty viſits made, and no body at home, (they them- 
- felves leaſt of all.) They that have this vice, are com- 
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lers in other peop e = le 
which a man nya L — nor report. Theſe 


men of idle employment, that run up and down, eter. 
nally others and themſelves too; that thru 
themſelves into all companies; what do they get by it? 
One man's aſleep, another's at ſupper, a third i 
pany, a fourth in haſte, a fifth gives them the ſlip; and 
when their folly has gone the round, they cloſe up the 
day with ſhame and repentance: Whereas Zeno, Py. 
thagoras, Democritus, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and all 
the patrons of philoſophy and virtue, they are always 
at leifure, and in good humour; familiar, profitable; 
a man never comes away r 


but of our friends we may, and a+ 
dopt ourſelves into thoſe noble families. This is the 
way of making mortality, in a manner, to be immortal: 


ges 
forgets the paſt, negle®ts the preſent, and is fan 
tous for the time to come. But it is not yet ſufficient 
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EPIST LE VIII. 
inſt Singularity of Manners and Behaviour. 


Againſt 


TT is the humour of many people to be in 
I their dre and manner of life; only to the end 
' that they may be taken notice of. Their clothes, for- 
ſooth, muſt be coarſe and ſlovenly; their heads and 
edted; their lodgings upon the ground, and 
live in an open defiance of money. What is all 
the whole matter, but an ambitious vanity, 
crept in at the back-door? A wiſe man will 
If clear of all theſe fooleries, without diſturb- 
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more warrant it, than that a temperate man 
is health: But it is very probable that it 
philoſopher has enough to do to ſtand right in 
him be never ſo model : 2 
be ſtill like that of other people, let them be 
unlike within, His garments ſhall be neither 
nor ſordid. No matter for arms, motto's, and 
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0 they find it unreaſonable to imitate us in all 
things, they will follow us in nothing. Our buſineſs 
mult be to live according to nature, and to own the 
ſenſe of outward things with other people: Not to tor- 
ent the body ; and, with exclamations againſt that 
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five diet. Wiſdom preaches temperance, not mort. 
cation; and a man may be a very good huſband, with. 
out being a floven. He that ſteers a middle courſe 
betwixt virtue and popularity; that is to ſay, betwin | 
good manners and diſcretion, ſhall gain both approba- 
tion and reverence. But what if a man him- 
ſelf in his cloaths, in his diet, in his exerciſes, as he 
ought to do ? It is „ 
drink, or his walking, are things ſimply ; but t 
is the tenor of a man's life, and the conformity of ü 
to nature and right reaſon. Philoſophy obliges us to 
humanity, ſociety, _ the — ak of external 
things. It is not a thing to pleaſure the people 
WT cnt an ior ; but a ſtudy EAN 
ing of the mind, and the guidance of h uman 
And a wiſe man ſhould alſo live as he diſcourſes, and 
in all points be like himſelf, and, in the firſt 
ſet a value a 
our good deeds, 


come valuable to others. As well 
our evil, come home to us at laſt; he that is c 


1 anted, that they are never out of the way ſo long 

ey keep the road. 1 

"hv ns beſet with dangers ; and therefore a wiſe 1 

man ſhould have his virtues in a continual readineſs to 
encounter them. Whether poverty, loſs of friends, 
pains, ſickneſs, or the like, he till maintains his polt; 
whereas a fool is ſurprized at every thing, and afra 
of his very ſuccours : Either he makes no reſiſtance at * | 
all, or elſe he does it by halves. He will neither take _ 
advice from others, nor look to himſelf : He reckons 
upon philoſophy as a thing not worth his time; and 
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| The Bleſſings of a vigorous Mind, in a decayed 


Body; with ſome pertinent Reflections of Se- 


of 


ſchool-fellow, I need 
ing told 
how green, and vigorous his mind is, and 
reer with his body. They 


che ſoul naked into the world, perhaps ſhe would have 


done it: But yet ſhe does a greater thing, in exalting 


that ſoul above all impediments of the fleſh. It is a 
1 to preſerve the force of the mind, in 


an 
my painful and troubleſome luſts behind me. 
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my old that has now confined me to my bed; and 
put me out of condition of doing thle ings any longer, 
which I ſhould not do. The leis my mind has todo with 
my body, the better. And if age puts an end to my de- 
fires, and does the buſineſs of virtue, there can be 0 
complaint; nor can there Aa om, - 
than to melt away in a kind of di fire 
meets with 
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gout, ſtone, defluxions ; ſometimes with too m | 
other while with too little: And yet this frail, and pu- 


to-morrow: This hour as luxurious as Apicius, and 
as Tuberio : Now, for a miſtreſs; 
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| £e18TLE I 
Cuſtom is a great Matter, either in Good, t | 
I A 


HER E is nothing fo hard, but cuſtom makes it 
7 us. There are ſome that never laughed; 
* wine and wometh, 


my purpoſe all this while, wholly to take away any thing, 
that is either neceſſary, beneficial, ' or delightful to hu- 
man life; but, to take that away, which may be vic 
ous in it. bs eee | 


yet content, that you may be willing to have it. 
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if we give it entrance, we ſhall hardly 
i —— ad be 
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it out again. As it goes on, it 
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it by a natural inſtitution; which is no o- 
ther, than a natural logic. We brought the ſeeds of 
. of man; the one is immortal, and the other m 
nature perfecis the one, and ſtudy the other. 
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EPISTLE XI. 


We are divided in ourſelves; and confound Good 


and Evil. 
N is no wonder that men are ncrall very much 
unſatisfied with the world her there's not one 
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way; which raſhneſs in the dark, is 

of madneſs. He that is in his way, is 

coming to his journey's end; but error is 
to rectified 
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Rabe, and admirable; virtues of patience, and of de- 
but, in the matter of common accidents, there 

7 any which is truly worthy either of our joy, 
our fear. For reaſon is immoveable; does not 
ſerve but command_ our ſenſes What is pleaſure, but 
. n lory is vain and volatile; po- 
verty is only hard to that does not reſiſt it; ſuper- 
ſition is a frantic error, that fears where it ſhould love; 
and rudely invades where it ſhould reverentially worſhip. 
7+ ph no evil at all, but the common benefit, 


2 There is a great difference be- 
twixt things which are good in common opinion, 
and thoſe which are ſo in truth and effect: The for- 


mer have the name of — 4 proper- 
ES ES not ſtick to us : And 
| te may be taken way wikon her pin 10s ar 


— pb but there's a ſatiety in error. 
The former is always the fame, but the latter is vari- 
ous; and if a man looks near it, he may ſee through it. 
| Beſide that, the poſſeſſions of a wiſe man are maintained 
with eaſe. He has no need of amb fſadors, armies, 
ad caſtles : but like God himſelf, he does his buſineſs 
either noiſe or tumult. Nay, there is ſome- 
ſo venerable, and ſacred in virtue, that if we do 
meet with any thing like it, the very counterfeit 
the help of philoſophy the ſoul gives the 
and refreſhes itſelf in heaven. Plea- 
— 1 but the delights of vir 
13 " Only we mult wa. ch. la- 
ves. For tis a buſineſs not to 
— er = vio 
— Will any man boaſt of 
becauſe they tell him that the ſun ſhines ? Nei- 
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nature, and phitofophy of of theſe l. hts, — nt not 
— of this 43 Now bree 
ſon, we may overcome the apprehenſion of them. There 
r 
nothing at all of what they are. Is it not the mind that 
moves us, and reſtrains us? But, what that ruling power 
is, we do no more underſtand, than we know where it 
One will have it to be a ſpirit: Another will have 
it to be a divine power; ſome only air: 


— a pn fm and the 
time will come, when we ſhall wonder that mankind 
thould be ſo long ignorant of things that lay fo open, 
Pars lh arent truth 1s offered to all; 
| but we muſt yet content ourſelves with what's already 
S found; and leave ſome truths to be retrieved by after- 
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The exact truth of things is only known to God: 
lawful for us to enquire, and to cone, 
with too much confidence: Nor yet alto. 
hope. In the firſt place, however, let 
ings neceſſary; and if we have any time to 
it to ſuperfluities, bs. 
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we trouble ourſelves about things which {| 
againſt thoſe dangers that watch us, | 
us. To ſuffer ſhipwreck, or to be cr. 
ruin of a houſe; theſe are great misfor- | 
but they ſeldom happen. The deadly and the 
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hourly danger that threatens human life, is from one 
man to another. 2 
renne 
it looks 

ry the 

we are 

ſon at 

reaſon to his miſchief. 

they do, is out of fear, 

light in deftroying his 

are in from men, we 

and take care that we 

is but humane, to be 


, envy, hatred, fear and contempt, Y . 
but contempt is the lighteſt. Nay many men have be. Y 
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EPISTLE XIIL 


unge Artificer of his own Fortune. 
Of Juſtice and Injuſtice. 


HE ſhort of the queſtion betwixt vou and me, is 
this, Whether 2 man had better part with him- 
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of 

conſci- 

which — are but ſpe 

[rare in in them of ſubſtan. 
tial ſatisfaQion. Nor is there any thing ſo hard and ter- 


rible in the contrary, as the vulgar imagine; only the 
word calamity has an ill reputation in the world; and 
very name is more grievous than the thing itſelf. 
have L wo complain of, if I can turn that to hap- 
others count a miſery? A wiſe man ei- 
as he ſees the matter before him, 


2 that ſtudics to make ſure of his 
happineſs within himſelf, Every man ſhould Rand up- 

againſt fortune; Arps ey yer 
himſelf when ſhe ſpeaks him faireſt, All the advantage 
upon us, is at unawares: whereas he that is pro- 
vided for her, and ſtands the firſt ſhock, carries the dav. 


ng Dawg ry or reſo- 
| lution of the patient. He t grieves for the loſs of 
caſual comforts, ſhall never want occaſion for ſorrow. 
We fay commonly, that every man has his weak fide ; 
. that he that maſters one 
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| upon 

more uſeful and neceſſary work of 1 

| petition that we are to make to God Almighty, is 
conſcience z the ſecond for health of mind; 
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3 


be ſhame is not his, but the authors of it. He tempers | 
his delights and afflitions, and ſays to himſelf, that if 


0 


EMETRIUS was wont to ſay, That knavery was 
| the ready way to riches; and that the caſting of 
of virtue was the firſt ſtep to thriving in the world. $ 

dy put the art of flattery, (which is now-a-days ſo ac- 
that a moderate commendation paſſes for a li- 
bel :) Study that art, {I ſay) and you ſhall do your buſi. 
neſs without running any riſque upon the ſeas, or any 
hazards of merchandizing, ui | 
There is not one man of a million that is proof againſt 
an artificial flatterer, but ſomething or other will tick, 
if we do but give him the hearing. Nay, we like him 
is eaſily reconciled. We ſeem to oppoſe him, but we do 


not ſhut the door againſt him; or if we do, it is but as a 


. miſtreſs will do ſometitnes upon her ſervant. She would 
de well enough content to be hindered; and take it much 


better yet to have it broke open. Beſide that, a man lies 


commonly moſt open where he is attacked: How ſhame- 
fully are great men fawned upon by their ſlaves; and in- 


ured to fulſome praiſes? When the only buſineſsof thoſe, | 


that call themſelves friends, is to try who can moſt dex- 
trouſly deceive his maſter. For want of knowing their 
own ſtrength; they believe themſelves as great as their 
paraſites repreſent them : And venture upon broils, and 
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to be bent, than 


upon the perpetu- 
laſt to ſee 


tainty, 


1 would neither be deceived myſelf, nor deceive o- | 
chers; but if a man cannot live without it, let him com- 
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ingenious freedoms of converſation, were made capital. 
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EPISTLE XVI. 


When it was dangerous to be honeſt, and only profita- 
ble to be vicious. And not only ill things, but vice it- 
ſelf was both commended and preferred; for all inſo- 
lences, when they come to be exemplary, they pretend 
to be lawful. Authority in fin is an incentive to it: And 
is at leaſt an excuſe, if not a warrant, to tranſgreſs, af- 
1 Beſide that, we are prone enou 
to do amiſs, even of ourſelves, without either a 

or 2 companion. But, it is a malevolent ſort of com- 
fort, that which men take in the number of the wicked. 
Tus work of all is; that whereas in other caſes the 
People are aſhamed of their errors; in that of life, they 
are delighted with them, and ſo become incurable. The 
Pilot takes no pleafure in running upon a rock : nor the 
Phyſician in the death of his patient ; nor the advocate 
in the loſs of his client's cauſe; but, on the other ſide, 
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Camillus, 


are all of ns compoſed of the ſame e * 
ſhould we then value ourſelves upon our . 
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„che Herald provides ſome hero to the 
of a inv original ; and there's rhe riſe of 


Mend his life, in 
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dome uſe their ſe i at- 
de brought op only to carve, | and all 
w ſerve the turns of pomp, and luxury. Eitnoa 
cuſtom, to make it almoſt capital, for a ſer- 
to | but wag his lips, 
1 : whole night 
i that they 
forbear 


with his maſter, or to breathe the ſame air, or to live, 
and die, under the ſame conditions, It is worthy of 


| fortune, the other of virtu * 
to his quality, and not to his merit. 
ave action rather dignify the con- 
_— condition of a ſervant 
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vader the name of lite. From childhood we 


that preach at this rate. Truly I do like ſome ill buf. 


: Irun ont; but vet I can tell what way it goes, 
| And I have the fate of ill huſbands 160, another way; 
| for every body pities me, and no body helps me. The 


an injury; and he is fooliſh, that — + 


| pice for good, nd ms 0s cum — 
br thort. We are apt to be miſ- led by the appearances 
e things, and when they come to us recommended in 


ERC rs nr 


times upon very wiſe men. The mind is never 


: but when it is at peace within itſelf, and inde- 


pendent upon any thing from abroad. The foul is ian 


Keaven, even while it is in the fleſh; if it be 


it matters not. Virtue will of itſelf break forth, though 


never ſo much pains be taken to ſuppreſs it. And th 
alt one, whether it be known or not: But 


However will do us right, when we are dead, and i 
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 Infenſibly;' und the more inſenſibly, — 
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| Hands, that ſpend their eſtates, and yet keep their . 


the preſent. e which 


Able of the vencration they allow us. He that is wil 
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s are, which we are wont to fear. When 
id houſe, or a glittering train, I look up- 


and they 


great goods are ſeldom long-hiv'd ; and that is the fair- 


Alen, which is of the ſhorteſt growth, 


EPISTLE XIX. 


TITUDE is (properly) the contempt of all ha- 


— ; though it be common- 
— ee nee I NS 
hazards, even without, or againſt reaſon: Which is 


rather a daring, or a brutal fierceneſs, than an honour- 
able courage. A brave man fears nothing more than 
the weakneſs of being affeQed with popular glory. His 
eyes are not dazzled either with gold or Reel; he 
tramples upon all the terrors, and glories of fortune; 
he looks upon himmſelf as a citizen, and ſoldier of the 
world, and, in deſpite of all accidents, and oppoſitions, 
he maintains his tation. He does not only fuffer, but 
surft the moſt perilous eccafions of virtue, and thoſe 
alventures which are moſt terrible to others: for he 
values birnſelf upen experiment; and is more ambitions 
ä than happy. Mucius loſt his 
hand with more honour than he could have 

it: He was a without &, than he could 


conqueror 
dave been with it: For with the very ſtump of it he 
overcame two kings, Tarquin and Porſenna. Rutilia 


owe Cotta into baniſhment; ſhe ſtayed, and ſhe re- 
ne 3 and foou afier fe lal hive, with- 
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a 1 
to his importunity. That's the thing — 
1 would be at; to ſtand firm at that f 


rter other ſide fa- 
voured, that deſpiſed it. Many a man faves his life, by 
not fearing to loſe it; and many a man loſes his life, 
for being over ſolicitous to ſave it. We are many u 


_ the difference Hes in the manner of 
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| aid of dying by one thing; and we come to die bY 


another. As for ; we are threatned by an e- 
il The ſear of death en- 
larges . od,” To bear it with 
conſtancy, we ſhould compute, that whether our lives 


. be long, or ſhort, it comes all to a point: Some hours 


we loſe; what if they were days, months, years? What 
matters it if I never arrive at that which I muſt certain- 
ly part with when I have it? Life is but one point of 

time ; and that which is to come is no more mine, 


than that which is paſt. And, we have this for our 


comfort too, that whoſoever now fears death, will, 
ſometime or other, come to with it. If death be crou- 
bleſome or terrible ; the fault is in us, and not in death 
inſelf. It is as great madneſs for a man to fear that 
which he is not te foel, as that which he is not to fuffer ; 
4 ad 


the fue of death itfelf. "T's a more in 
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ran; ihr Are Other ſeas deal with their Gifci- 
ples, as ptanfible phyſicians do with their patients; — 
fatter and humour them: — Ns wed >, 
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mens eyes upon it. When Cæſar fpeaks, the 
world hears his voice, and trembles at his 
and where it falls, it ſhakes whatſoever is near it. 
lips are the oracles of the people; and 


the cement that binds them together : Bat — | 


Q neſter of enany; is the ſervant yet of more. The 
„us true, of all things 


thing may be both yours and mine in ſeveral reſp&. We 
cannot ſay that a fon, or a ſervant has nothing, becauſe 
22 or 2 father may take it away if he will; 6 


g_—_— no: This is power, and true do- 
—ů — OE 
wen we pleaſe. The ſtrength of a prince is in the love 


of his-people ; for there is nothing ſo great, dur it mut | 
iefelf periſh ; when it is become the common ſafety this | 
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8 better never have been — pA, an 


cord for the plagues of mankind. Miſerables — | 


ple,, where their very keepers are their exccutivfers, 


Aud, it is not an armed tyranny neither, but the uh 


oughe to be F 
moſt afraid of. Some will not endure to have their wires 


armed vices of avarice, and envy, that we 


touched, but will 3 
on, as if they were under the hand of a ſur 
this ſhall not hinder me from 1: 


cauſe of the cries and groans of they 
ſhould have a monitor at his elbow, to 
avarice, by ſhewing him how rich a man he 
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12 a burden to others, as he is to himſelf. When 
it comes to that once; fear, anxiety, — 
makes us philoſophers. A fickly fortune produces whol 

fey, that it brings us at laſt to wiſdom, 


is yet the office of a governor, as of the ma- 
al to keep ſick, and madmen in order: 
And, in caſes of extremity, the very member is to be 
cut of with the ulcer. All is either for a- 
mendment, or for example, or that others may live more 
ſecure. What is the end of deſtroying thoſe poiſonous, 
and dangerous creatures, which are never to be re- 
claimed, but to prevent miſchief? And yet there may 
be as much hazard in doin too much, as too little. A 
mutineer may be puniſhed, but when the 
whole army is in a revolt, there muſt be a par- 
don. The multitude of offenders, is their ſecurity, and 
protection: For there's no quarrelling with a public 
vice, where the cuſtom of offending takes away the 
ſhame of it ; and it is not prudent neither, by many pu- 
niſkments to ſhew a city, that the wicked are ſo much 
che major part; beſide, that it is as great a diſhonour 
for a prince to have many executions, as for a phyſician 
to have many funerals, Shall a father diſinherit a fon 
for the firſt offence ? Let him firſt admoniſh, then threa- 
ten, and afterward puniſh him. So long as there is 
hope, we thould apply gentle remedies. But ſome na- 
tions are „and neither willing to ſerve, nor 


ft to command; and ſome perſons are incorrigible too. 
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EPISTLE XXL 


The two Bleſſings of Life, are a ſound Body, 
and a quiet Mind. The Extravagance of the 


Roman Luxury. The Moderation and Sim 


plicity of former Times. 


Eat makes the two bleſſings of life, to he | 


a ſound body, and a quiet mind: Which is only 
reduction of human tclicity to a ſtate of 

bealth, and of virtue. The way to be happy is, to 
make vice not only oJious, but ridiculous ; and every 
man to mind his own buſineſs: for he that torments 
himſelf with other pecple's misfortunes, ſhall never be at 
reſt. A virtuous life muſt be all of a piece; and nat 


advance by ſtarts and intervals, and then 30 on where t 
left; for this is loſing of ground. We are to preſs, and 


perſerere; for the main difficulties are yet to core, If 
diſcontinue my courſe, when ſhall i cone to prouounce 
theſe words, I am a conqueror? Not a conguercr of 


barbarous enemies, and ſavage nations: but I have ſub- 
dued avarice, ambition and thoſe luſts that have ſub- 


jeGed even the greateſt of conquerors. Who was a 


to the outmoit bounds of the eaſt ? But yet he 


of the Perſians ; but yet he murdered Caliſthenes: And 


that ſingle blot has tarniſhed the glory of all his victo- 


ries. All the wiſhes of mortals. and all the benefits 
which we can either give or receive, are of very little 
conducement to a happy life. Thoſe things which the 
common people gape after, are tranſitory and vain, 


. Whereas happinels is permanent; nor is it to be eſti 


mated by number, meaſure, or parts: For it is full and 


r than Alexander, that extended his em ire from 


ERECT © raced of a pentance, to gratify | 
his luſt. He overcame Darius, and flew raany thouſands © 
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es. I do not ſpeak as if I myſelf were arrived at 
T that bleſſed Rate of repoſe : But it is ng yet to 
T ye on the mending hand. It is with me, as 2 man 
$ that's creeping out of a diſeaſe ; he feels yet ſome grudg- 

nos of it; he is every foot examining of his pulſe; and 

beds every touch of heat to be a relique of his fever. 
| Juſt at that rate, I am jealous of myſelf. The beſt re- 

4 medy that I know in this caſe, is, to go on with confi - 


i greatneſs of mind, with i which 
is, in truth, but the counterfeit of imity. What 
a it to be a priſoner, and in chains? It is no more tha 


that condition to which many princes have been redu- 
, ced; and out of which, many men hove been advanced 
to the authority of princes. Tis not to ſay, I have no 
1 in time, you may have one. Might not Hecu- 
ba, Creſus, and the mother of Darius have ſaid as 
much? And where's the happineſs of luxury either? 
when a man divides his life betwixt the kitchen, and 
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the mighty; and perſuaded, or diſſuaded, as 

z their courage kept them ſafe from dangers; heir 

was 2 duty then to command, not a No 

man, in thoſe days, had eicher a mind to do an injury, 

or 2 cauſc * well, was well 
8 3 
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Difference berwixt a Life of Virtue, 
Life of Pleaſure. 


and a 


ſeverity ; floth, with activity; and 
ity. Buta ſword is never the worſe for an ill 


Man is compounded of Soul and Body ; and has 
naturally a civil War within himſelf. The 


WHERE is not ſo diſproportienate a mixture in a- 

E ny creature, as that m man, of foul and body, 

There is intemperance joined with divinity ; folly, wich 
uncleanneſs with 


TALL | 
e | 


n untimely to our end. Our paſſions are nothing 


- @ a,” i 


Fan, all rams ine weeds. Wenne 


n goes to heaven, or heaven comes to him: For a 
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elſe 
but certain difallowable motions of the mind; ſudden, 
and eager ; which, by frequency, and negleR, turn to 


a diſeaſe, as a diſtillation n—_——  — 
then to a phthiſic. We are carried up to the 
and down again into the deep, by turns ; ſo long as we 
are governed by our afſc&tions, and not by virtue; Paſ- 
fon and reaſon are a kind of civil war within us: and 
2s the one or the other has domimion, we are either 
good, or bad. So that it ſhould be our care, that the 
worſt mixture may not prevail. And they are linked 
like the chain of cauſes, and effects, one to another; 
betwixt violent paſſions, and a fluctuation, or wambling 
of the mind, there is ſuch 2 difference, as betwixt the 
agitation of a ſtorm, and all the nauſeous ſickneſs of 
a calm. And they have all of them their ſymptoms too, 
as well as our bodily diſtempers : They that are trou- 
bled with the falling-ſickneis, know when the fit is a 
coming, by the cold of the extreme parts : the dazzling 
— the failing of the memory; the trembling 
of the nerves, and the giddineſs of the head: So that 
every man knows his own diſeaſe, and ſhould provide 


againſt it, Anger, love, ſadneſs, fear, may be read in 


the countenance; and ſo may the virtues too. Forti- 
tude makes the eye vigorous ; prudence makes it intent; 
reverence ſhews itſelf in modeſty ; joy, in ſerenity; and 
truth, in openneſs, and fimplicity. There are ſown the 
ſeeds of divine things in mortal bodies, If the mind be 


curable diſeaſes; and it coſts us more to be miſerable, 
than would make us perſectly happy. Conſider the 
peaceable ſtate of clemency, and the turbulency of an- 
2 the ſoftneſs, and quiet of modeſty, and the reſt- 
isneſs of luſt, How cheap and eaſy to us is the ſer- 
vice of virtue, and how dear we pay for our vices! 
The ſovereign of man, is a mind that ſubjects all 
things to itſelf; and is itſelf ſubje& to nothing : His 
pleaſures are modeſt, ſevere, and reſerved; and rather 
the ſauce, or the diverſion of life, than the entertain 
ment of it, It may be ſome queſtion, whether ſuch a 
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good man is influenced by God himſelf : and has a king 
of divinity within hira, What if one good man lives in 
pleaſure and plenty, and another in want, and miſery} 
"Tis no virtue, to contemn ſuperſluities, but neceſſities: 
And they are both of them equally good, though under 
ſeveral circumſtances, and in different ſtations, Cato 
the cenſor) waged war with the manners cf Rome: 
— the enemies. Nay, bating the very con- 
ſcience of virtue; who is there, that, upon ſober 
thovgh:s, would not be an honeſt man, even tor the re- 
putation of it? Virtue you ſhall find in the temple, in 
the field, or upon the walls, covered with duit, and 
blond. in the defence of the public. Pleaſures you 
ſha!l find ſneaking in the ſtews, ſweating-houſes, pow- 
dered and pairted, &c. Not that pleaſures are wholly 
to be diſclaiwed, but to be uſed with moderation, and 
to be made ſubſervient to virtue. Good manners al- 
ways pleaſe us: but wickedneſs is reſtleſs, and perpe- 
tually changing; not for the better; but for variety. 


We are torn to pieces betwixt hopes, and fears; by 


which means, providence (which is the greateſt bleſſing 
of heaven) is turned into niche Wild beaſts, when 
they ſee their fly from them ; and when they 
have ſcaped them, they are quiet; but wretched man 
is equally tormented, both with things paſt, and to 
come; for the memory brings back the anxiety of our 
paſt fears, and our foreſight anticipates the future: 
Whereas the preſent makes no man miſerable. If we 


fear all things. that are poſſible, we live without 
bounds to our miſeries. 9 
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0 


we make of them; purſuing one hazard 


all our labour and terror? It is only war; and to burn 
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| we abuſe God's Bleflings, and turn them into 


Miſchiefs. Meditations upon the Horrors of 
Earthquakes, and Conſolations againſt them. 
Death is the ſame thing which way ſoever it 


HERE is nothing ſo profitable, but it may be 

perverted to an injury. Without the uſe of the 
winds, how ſhould we do for commerce? Beſide that, 
they keep the air ſweet, and healthful, and bring ſea- 
ſonable rains upon the earth. It was never the intent 
of providence, that they ſhould be employed for war, 
and devaſtation; and yet that's a great part of the uſe 
ano- 


Ghar. We expoſe ourſelves to tempeſts, and to death, 


— fie” AK where the Get 


and revenge, as if the carth were not large enough for 
the ſcene of our deſtruction. Whereas we might live 
and die at eaſe, if we had a mind to't; and draw out 
our lives in ſecurity, Why do we preſs our own dan- 
gers then, and provcke our fates? What do we look 
for ? Only death ; which is to be found every where. 
It will Gnd us in our beds, in our chamber: Bur, 
whereioever it finds us, let it find us innocent. What 
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to kill what we have no quarrel to? Nay, worſe than 
beaſts, we run great hazards, only to bring vs to great- 
er. We force our way to gold, without any regard 6. 
ther to God or man. But, in all this, without any 
cauſe of complaint, we abuſe the benefits of God, and 
turn them all into miſchiefs. We dig for gold; we 
leave the light, and abandon the courſes of a better na- 
ture: We deicend, where we ind a new poſition of 

inge; hideors caves, hollow and hanging rocks, hor. 
rid a deep and perpetual darkneſs, and not with. 
out the apprehenſions ever or hell itſelf. How little 
now, and how inconſiderable are thoſe things that men 
venture for, wick che price of their lives; but to paſs 
from thoſe hazards that we raay avoid, to others which 
we cannot. As in the caſe of earthquakes. 


lx what condition can any man be ſafe, when the | 
world itſelf is ſhaken ; and, the only thing that paſſes 


for fixed and unwoveable in the univerſe, trembles, and 
deceives us? Whither ſhall ve fly for ſecurity, if where - 


foever we are, the danger be ſlill under our feet? Up- 


on the cracking of a houſe, every man takes himſelf to 
his heels; and leaves all to fave himſelf: But what 
retreat is there, where that which ſhould ſupport us, 
fails us; when the foundation, not only of cities, but 
even of the world itſelf, opens, and wavers? What help, 
or what comfort, where fear itſelf can never carry us 
off? An enemy may be kept at a diſtance with a wall: 
A caſtle may put a ſtop to an army; a port may protect 
us from the fury of a tempeſt : Fire itſelf does not fol- 
low him that runs away from't: a vault may defend 
us againſt thunder; and we may quit the place in a pe- 
filence : There is ſome remedy in all theſe evils. Or 
however, no man ever knew a whole e 
with lightning. A plague may unpeople a town, 

it will not carry it away. There is no evil of ſuch an 


to over · run whatſoever is in our way; and, like beats, 
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not 2 pin matter, whether I be cruſhed to pieces by a 
lone, or by a whole mountain; whether I periſh by 
the fall of a houſe, or under the burden cf the whole 
earth; whether I be ſwallowed up alone, or with a 
thouſand more for compiny. What does it fignify to 
me, the noiſe and diſcovric that is made : bout my 
death; when death is every where, and in all caſes the 
ſame ? We ſhould therefore arm ourſelves againſt the 
blow, that can neither be avoided nar foreſeen, And 
it is not the foriwearing of thoſe places, that we find 
with earthquakes chat will do our buſineſs ; for 
no place that can be warranted againſt them. 
if the carth be not yet moved? It is ſtill move- 
the whole body of it lies under the ſame law, 
4 to danger; only ſome part at one time, 
at another. is in ſome great cities; where 
ſes are ſuhject to ruin, though they do not 
ether: So in che body of tue earth z now this 
s, and then that. Tyre was formerly ſubject 
rthquakes : lu Aſia twelve cities were ſwallowed 
in a niht; Achaa and aselouia have had their 
turns, and wow Carmpaynia. The fate goes round, 
and ſtrikes at laſt where it has © great while paſſed by. 
It falls by oftener, tis true, ia ſume places, than in o- 
chers: But, no place is tot. Aly free and exeinpt. And 
it is not oaly men, but cities, coaſtz, nay, the ſhores, 
and the very ſes itſelf, that ſiTers uuder the dominion 
of fate. And vet we ace ſo vai as to promiſe ourſelves 
ſome ſort of aT:aice in the gods oi fortune: Never 
conſi lering, that che very ground we tant apon is un- 
Table. Aud, it iz not the ſrailty of this vr that place, but 
the quality of every ſpot of it: For, not one inch of it is 
compacted, as not to almit many cauſes of its revo- 
lation, ard though the balk Cf rhe earth remain entire, 
the parts of it may yet be broken. 
TagRE is not any thing which can promiſe to itſelf 
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And it is no ſmall comfort to to us, the 


might have been ſpoken to all mankind. That man i; 
in ſenſe out of danger, that is out of hope. He 
that would fear nothing, ſhould conſider, that if he fears 
any » he muſt fear every ching. Our very meat 
and drink, ſleeping and waking, without meaſure, are 


our difſolution ; when the ri 
nail is ſufficient to diſpatch us ? We are 


2 to ſuffocate us. It is a great 
comfort in death, the - itſelf, We creep 


without any violence? I e 
and it is all one to me, whether I be laid under that, or 


that lay itſelf over me: But it is a terrible thing for 
the earth to gap, and ſwallow a man n 


abyſs : And what then ? Is death any eaſier above 


of our fate: hat troubles — 
rc — 
7 


hurtful to us. Our bodies are nice and weak; and a | 
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ground ? What cauſe have 1 of complaint, if nar 
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vill do me the honour to cover me with a part of her- 
1 elf? Since we muſt fall, there is a dignity in the very 
| manner of it, when the world itſelf is ſhocked for com- 

| pany. Not that I would wiſh for a public calamity ; but 
it is ſome ſatisfaction in my death, that I fee the world 

alſo to be mortal. : | 

NzerTHER are we to take theſe extraordinary revolu- 
tions for divine judgments ; as if ſuch motions of the 
and of the earth, were the denouncings of 

the wrath of the Almighty: but they have their ordi- 
nate, and their natural cauſes : Such as, in propertion, 
we have in our own bodies; and while they ſeem to act 
a violence, they ſuffer it. But yet, for want of knowing 
the cauſes of things, they are dreadful to us; and the 
more ſo, becauſe they happen but ſeldom. But why 
are we commonly more afraid of that which we arc not 
uſed to? Beca we look upon nature with our eyes, 
not with our reaſon : rather computing what ſhe uſually 
does than what ſhe is able to do. And we are puniſh- 
ed for this negligence, by taking thoſe things to which 
we are not wonted, to be new and prodigious. The 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon, blazing- ſtars, and mete- 
ors, while we admire them we fear them ; and ſince we 
fear them, becauſe we do not underſtand them, it 1s 
worth our while to ſtudy them, that we may no longer 
fear them. Why ſhonld I fear a man, a beaſt, an ar- 
row, or a launce; when I am expoſed to the encounter 
of greater dangers? We are aſſaulted by the nobler 
part of nature itſelf; by the heavens, by the ſeas, and 
the land. Our buſineſs is therefore to defy death, 
whether extraordinary, or common. No matter for the 
menaces of it, ſo long as it aſks no more of us than age 
itſelf will take from us; and every petty accident that 
befals us. He that contemns death, what does he care 
for either fire or water; the very diſſolution of the uni- 
verſe: Or if the earth ſhould open under him, and 
ſhew him all the ſecrets of the infernal pit, he would 
look down without trouble. In the place that we are 
all of us to go, there are no carthquakes, or thunder- 
claps; no tempeſtuous ſeas; neither war nor peſtilence. 
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Is it a ſmall matter? Why do we fear it then? Is it 2 
great matter? Let it rather once fall upon us, than al- 
H h 
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when I ET has an and 7 welt have, nd NN 


created things are limited ? 


EPISTLE XXIV. 


A Diſcourſe of God's Providence, in the Mi. 
fortunes of good Men in this World, and in 


the Proſperity of the Wicked. 


OU are troubled, I perceive, that your ſervant is 
run away from you, but I do not hear yet, that 
you are either robbed or ſtrangled, or poiſoned, or be- 
trayed, or accuſed by him: So that you have 
well, in compariſon with your fellows. And, 


ſhould you complain then, eſpecially under the protec- | 


tion of ſo gracious a providence, as ſuffers no man to be 
miſerable, but by his own fault? Nor is this a ſubject 
worthy of a wiſe man's conſideration. Adverſity indeed 


of beggary.) 
that breaks out like a tempeſt, even in the higheſt 


all that are near it: There is but one ſtruck, perhaps, 
but the fear extends to all; and affects thoſe that may 


ſuffer, as well as thoſe that do. As in the diſcharge of } 


ſtates ; o- 
again are poor, in plenty; (which is the baſeſt ſort 
Some are overborn by a popular tumult, 
curity of a calm; or like a thunder-clap, that frights 
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a piece only with powder; tis not the ſtroke, but the 


crack that frights the birds. Adverſity, I'll grant 
vou, is not a thing to be wiſhed ; no more than war; 


but if it be my lot to be torn with the ſtone, broken 
upon the wheel, or to receive wounds, or maims; it 


ſhall be my prayer that I may bear my fortune as be- 


comes a wiſe and an honeſt man. We do not pray for 
tortures, but for patience; nor for war, but for ge- 


if it happens. icti are but the exerciſe of vir- 


neroſity and courage, in all the extremities of a war, 
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104. and an honeſt man is out of his element, when he 
x idle. It muſt be practice and patience that perfects it. 
Do we not ſee how one wreſtler provokes another? 
Andi if he find him not to be his match, he will call for 
ſome body to help him, that may put him to all his 
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| Ir is a common argument againſt the juſtice of pro- 
I vidence, in the matter of reward, and puniſhment : the 
misfortunes of good men in this world, and the proſ- 
perity of the wicked: But, it is an eaſy matter to vindi- 
cate the cauſe of the gods. There are many things that 
we call evil, which turn very often to the advantage of 
thoſe that ſuffer them; or at leaſt, for the common 
whereof providence has the greater care. And 
; they either befal thoſe that bear them willing- | 
ly, or thoſe that deſerve them by their impatience un- I 
| them: And laſtly, they come by divine appoint- | 
ment; and to thoſe that are good men, even for that 
very reaſon, becauſe they are good. Nor is there any 
thing more ordinary, than for that which we feared as 
a calamity, to prove the foundation of our happineſs. 
How many are there in the world that enjoy all things 
to their own wiſh, whom God never thought worthy of 
a trial? If it might be imagined that the Almighty 
ſhould take of his thought from the care of his whole 
work, what more glorious ſpectacle could he reflect 
upon, than a valiant man ſtruggling with adverſe for- 
tune : Or Cato's ſtanding upright, and unmoved, under 
the ſhock of a public ruin? Let the whole world, (ſays 
be) fall into one band, and let Cæſar encompaſs me with 
bis legions by land, his ſhipping at ſea, and his guards 
mu the gates; Cato will yet cut out his way; and with 
that weapon that was untainted, even in the civil war, 
give himſelf that liberty, which fate denied to his coun- 
try. Set upon the great work then, and deliver thyſelf 
from the clog of thy humanity. Juba and Petreius have 
already done this good office one for the other, by a 
generous concurrence of reſolution and of fate; but 
Cato is above example, and does as much ſcorn to afi 
dis death of any man, as his life. With what joy did 
this great man contemplate immortality ; when he took 
„ aud in cold thoughts 
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diſpatched himſelf! Let this ſuffice of Cato, | 
tue providence made uſe of to cope with all the powers 
of the earth. His courage took delight in, and fought } 
for all occaſions of hazard; keeping his eye ſtill upon 
the end, without valuing the difficulties of the paſſage, 
The ſufferance is one part of the glory, and though one 
man may eſcape without wounds, yet he is ſtill more 1 
reverend, and remarkable, that comes off bloody. The 
malice of great men is grievous, you'll ſay, and yet he 
fupported the oppoſitions of Pompey, Czſar, and Crafſus. 
It is troubleſome to be repulſed. Vatinius was prefer. 
red before him. Proſperity thews æ man but one part! 
of human nature. No body knows what ſacha man 1 
for: Neither in truth does he underſtand himſelf, } 
want of experiment. Temporal happineſs is for 
weak, and vulgar minds; but the ſubduing of public 
terrors is a work that is reſerved for more generous {| 
fpirits. Calamity is the touch-ſtone of a brave mind, 
that reſolves to live and die free, and maſter of itſelf. 
The combatant brings no mettle into the field that was 
never battered : He that has loſt blood, and yet keeps 


his Romach : He that has been under his enemy, and 


worſted, and yet comes on again, and gathers heart 
from his misfortunes ; that's the man of hope and cou- 


C | 
good men ſhould be poor and friendleſs ? All this is no 
more than the natural work of matter and form. Mean 
ſouls are meanly principled : But there goes more to 
the making up of a brave man, that is to work out his 
way through difficulties and ſtorms. We are condem- 
ned to terrible encounters; and becauſe we cannot, 
according to the courſe of nature, avoid them, we 
have faculties given us, that will enable us to bear 
them: Or at the worſt, to have a retreat; if we will 
not fight, we may fly. So that nothing is made more 
eaſy to us, than that which is moſt neceſſary to us, to 
die. No man is kept in the world againſt his will. But 


adverſity is the better for us all: For, it is God's mer- | 


cy, to ſhew the world their errors, and that the things 
they fear, and covet, are neither nor evil: Being 1 
the common and promiſcuous lot both of good men and F 


. If they 
| — And if bad, only the wicked 
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| pent of his conſtancy, (which is in itſelf, ſo great a vir- 
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ſhould enjoy 
1d ſuffer them. 
One man is taken away in a ſcufflle for a wench, and 
another in the defence of his country; and we find ſil- 
ver and gold, both in a temple, and in the ſteun. 
Now to ſhew you, that the virtue which I affect, is 
not ſo imaginary, and extravagant, as it is taken to be, 
I will allow a wiſe man to tremble, to turn pale; nay, 
and to too: And to ſuffer all the affections of his 
bodily ſenſe, provided that he keep his mind firm, and 
free from ſubmiſſion to his body; and that he do not re- 


were good, only the go 


tue, that there is ſome authority, even in a pertinaci- 


ous error.) If the body be brought by exerciſe, to the 


contempt of bruiſes and wounds, how much more eaſily 


then may the mind be fortified againit the aſſaults of 


fortune; and though perhaps thrown down, and trod 
upon, yet recover itſelf; the body muſt have meat, and 
drink, much labour and practice; whereas the food, 
and the buſineſs of the mind is within itſelf ; and virtue 


maintained withont either toil or charge. If you ſay, 


that many profeſſors of wiſdom are wrought upon by 
menaces, and miſchiefs; theſe, let me tell you, are but 
proficients, and not as yet arrived at the Rate of wiſ- 
dom; they are not ſtrong enough to practiſe what they 
know. It is with our diſpoſitions, as with our clothes: 
They will take ſome colours at one dipping: But o- 
thers muſt be ſteeped over and over, before they will 
imbibe them. And fo for diſciplines, they muſt ſoak, 
and he long before they take the lincture. No man 
can receive an injury, and not be moved at it: But yet 
he may keep himſelf free from perturbations : And fo 
far from being troubled at them, that he may make uſe 
of them for the experiment and trial of his virtue; 
keeping himſelf ſtill moderate, placid, cheerful and 
fafe, in a profound quiet; and fixed in his tation But 
if a wiſe man cannot be poor; how comes it that he is 
many times without either meat, drink, clothes, vr 
lodging? if only fools are mad, how comes it then, 
that wiſe men have their alienations of mind, and tall 
as idly in a fever as other people? Tis one thing, the 
receiving of an injury, 9 the conceiving 
3 | 
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of an indignation for it; it is the in this caſe thn t! 
ſuffers, (Which is the fool's r 
That man is never the worſe pilot that by foul weather 
is forced behind his buſineſs. When a ſhip ſprings a 
leak, we do not preſently quarrel either with the mari. 
ners or with the vefſel. But ſome to the pump, others 
into the hold, to keep the ſhip above water. And if 
we cannot abſolutely maſter it, we muſt ſtill work on; 
for it is then a great point gained, if we can but keep it 
At a ſtay. Some men are ſtrangely tranſported at the 
inſolence of the porter that refuſes to let them into a 
great man's houſe, They forget that the door of a 
priſon is not more ſtrictly guarded than that of a pa- 
lace. He that has buſineſs muſt pay for his 
and ſweeten him, as he would do a churliſh cur with a 
ſop. That which is to be ſold, is to be bought: Hes 
a weak man that rates himſelf according to the civility. 
of a flave. Let him have a reverence for himſelf, and 
then no matter who deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould 
break his ſtaff, or cauſe his maſter to turn him away, or 
to correct him? He that contends ſuppoſes an equality; 
and even when he has got the better of him, admits, 
that there was one. What if he ſhould receive a blow? 
Cato (the greateſt man of his age) did not only forgive 
it, but forget it. 
Tis not to ſay, that this, or that is tolerable to a 
wiſe man, or intolerable. If we do not totally ſubdue 
fortune, fortune overcomes us. It is the foundation 
of a happy life for a man to depend upon himſelf: But 
an abſolute tranquillity of mind, and a freedom from 
errors, mult be the buſineſs of another world. 
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EPISTLE XXV. 


„ Man is Proof againſt all Ac. 
cidents of Fate. 


nenne —_ 


RE book you promiſed me is now come to my 
hand; and I opened it with an intent to read it 

A bee. But when I was once in, I could not 
lay it down again, till I had gone through with it. At 
preſent I ſhall only tell you, that I am exceedingly pleaſ- 
ed with the choice of the ſubjet: But I am tranſport- 
EEE Sie ans quartered of ts You ſhall hear 
farther from me upon a ſecond reading ; and you need 
not fear the hearing of the truth, for your goodneſs 
leaves a man no place for flattery. I find you ſtill to 
be one and the ſame man, which is a great matter, and 
only proper to a wiſe man; for fools are various: One 
while thrifty, and grave; another while profuſe, and 
vain. Happy is the man that ſees himſelf right at firſt, 
and continues ſo to the end. All fools, we ſay, are 
anus. hough chey are ner all of thine in Baking. 
We find ſome at the bar, ſome upon the bench, and 
rr One man's folly is 
fad, another's wanton ; and a third is buſy, and imper- 
tinent. A wiſe man carries all his treaſure within him- 
ſelf: What fortune ſhe may take: But he leaves 
at her mercy. He ſtands firm, and keeps his 
againſt all his misfortunes, without ſo much as 


changing countenance He is free, inviolable, unſha- 
: Proof againſt all accidents: And not only invin- 


xible. So long as he cannot 

che, bur inf, Þ long ke cannot loſe ay 
another's, He is a friend to providence, and will not 
murmur at any thing that comes to paſs by God's ap- 
pointment, He is not only reſolute, but generons, and 
| good-natured; and ready to Jay down his life in a 


is likewiſe delightful to himſelf; and carries its own 


reward; For, what can be more comfortable, than to 1 
be ſo dear to another, as for that very reaſon to be- 


come dearer to himſelf? If he loſes a child, he is pen- 
five ; he is compaſſionate to the ſick; and only troub. 
led, when he ſees men wallowing in inſamy and vice. 
Whereas, on the other fide. youu ſhall ſee nothing but 
reſtleſſneſs; one man hankering after his neighbour's 
wife; another in pain about his own; a third in grief 
for a repulſe; another as much out of humour for his 


facceſs. If he loſes an eſtate, he parts with it as a 


thing that was only adventitious. Or if it was of his own 
acquiring, he computes the poſſeſſion, and loſs: And 
mays thus to himſelf, I ſhall live as well afterward, as I 


did before. Our houſes (ſays he) may be burnt or 


robbed ; our lands taken from us : and we can call no- 
thing our own, that is under the dominion of fortune, 


It is a fooliſh avarice, that reſtrains all things to a pro- 


priety, and believes nothing to be a man's own, that's 
public. Whereas a wiſe man judges nothing ſo much 
his own, as that wherein mankind is allowed a ſhare. 
It is not with the bleſſings of providence, as it is with a 
dole: Where every man receives ſo much a head; but 
every man there has all. That which we eat, and ei- 
ther give, or receive with the hand, may be broken in- 
to parts; but peace, and freedom of mind, are not to 
be divided. He that has firſt caſt off the empire of for- 
tune needs not fear that of great men, for they are but 
fortune's hands; nor was any man ever broken by 
adverſity, that was not firſt betrayed by proſperity, 
But what ſignifies philoſophy, you'll ſay, if there be a 
fate; if we be governed by fortune, or ſome over-ruling 
power? For certainties are unchangeable, and there's 
no providing againſt uncertainties, If what I ſhall do, 
and reſolve, be determined, what uſe of philoſophy? 


Yes, great uſe; for taking all this for granted, Philo- 
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ſophy inſtruQs, and adviſes us to obey God, and to fol- 
low him willingly ; to oppoſe fortune reſolutely, and to 
bear all accidents. 
Fart is an irrevocable, an invincible, and an un- 
ble decree ; a neceſſity of all things and actions, 
according to eternal appointment. Like the courſe of 
_ ariver, it moves forward without contraction, or delay, 
in an irreſiſtible flux, where one wave puſhes on an- 
other. He knows little of God, that imagines it may 
be controlled, There is no changing of the purpoſe c- 
ven of a wiſe man: For he ſees beforehand what will 
be the beſt for the ſuture. How much more unchange- 
able then is the Almighty, to whom all futurity is al- 
ways preſent ? To what end then is it, if fate be inex- 
orable, to offer up prayers, and ſacrifices, any farther 


| than to relieve the ſcruples, and the weakneſs of ſickly 


| thatthey ſeem to be (in a manner) conditional; in uch 


take no de- 


ed; other whiles deferred : And all this without any 
offence to the power, or neceſſity of fate. There are 
ſome things which providence has left ſo far in ſuſpenſe, 


ſort, that even appearing evils may, upon our prayers 
and ſupplications, be turned into goods. Which is fo 
far from being againſt fate, that it is even a part of fate 
itſelf. You will ſay, That either this ſhall come to paſs, 
or not. If the former, it will be the ſame thing if we 
do not pray : And if the other, it will be the ſame thing 
if we do. To this I muſt reply; that the propoſition 
is falſe, for want of the middle exception betwixt the 
one, and the other. This will be (ſay I) that. is, if 
there ſhall any prayers interpoſe in the caſe. But then 


do they object on the other ſide; that this very thing 
| alſo is neceſſary: For it is likewiſe determined by fate, 
either that we ſhall pray, or not. What if I ſhould 
now grant you, that there is a fate alſo even in our ve- 
ry prayers; a determination that we ſhall pray; and 

at therefore we ſhall pray ? It is decreed, that a man 
ſhall be eloquent; but, upon condition, that he apply 
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: By the ſame 


* 


letters 
apply himſelf, and | he 
Such a man ſhall be rich, r 


— _—_ But, the ſame fate that promiſes him a 
t 
he 


te, appoints alſo that he ſhall ſail, and there. 
puts to ſea. It is the ſame caſe in expiations; 
man ſhall avoid dangers if he can, by his prayers, a. 
1 of divine vengeance : But this is a 
alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, and therefore 
arguments are made uſe of, to 

ing left to our will, but aides 


with fate, having already made it appear, that not 
—— 1 


be averted by prayers, and ſupplications, and without 
ce to fate; for they are part even of the 


any a 

law of fate itſelf. You will ſay, perhaps, What am 1 

the better for the pri 

he bids me ſacrifice, 

_ Yes, in this I am the better ſor it, as he wa 
of fate. We may as well ſay, that it is a mat- 

ter of fate that we are in health; and yet we are in- 


dbted for it to the phyſician; becauſe the benefit of | 
that fate is conveyed to us by his hand, 


led by fatalities. When we come to handle 


prieſt, or the prophet; for whether 
or no, I lie under the neceſſity of 
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EPISTLE XXV. 


All Things are produced out of Cauſe, and 
Matter. Of Providence, A brave Man is a 
Match for Fortune. 


Had yeſterday but the one half of it to myſelf: My 
diſtemper took up the morning; the atternoon was 
my own, My firſt trial was, how far I could endure 
reading. And when I ſaw I could bear that, I fell to 
writing; and pitched upon a ſubject difficult enough, 
for it required great attention ; but yet I was reſolved not 
to be overcome. Some of my friends coming in, told 
me, that I did ill; and took me off; ſo that from 
writing, we paſſed into diſcourſe; and made you the 
judge of the matter in queſtion. The Stoicks, you know, 
will have all things to be produced out of cauſe, and 
matter. The matter is dull and paſſive; ſuſceptible 
af any thing, but not capable of doing any thing itſelf. 
The cauſe is that power that forms the matter, this or 
that way at pleaſure. Some thing there muſt be, of 
which every thing is made; and then there muſt be a 
workman to form every thing. All art is but an imi- 
tation of nature: And that which I ſpeak in general 
of the world, holds in the caſe of every particular per- 
fon. As for example: The matter of a ſtatue is the 
wood, the ſtone, or the metal; the ſtatuary ſhapes it, 
and is the cauſe of it. Ariſtotle aſſigns four cauſes to 


* 


every - The material; which is the Sine gua non 
{or that without which it could not be.) The efficient; 


as the workman. The formal; as that which is ſtam- 
ped upon all operations. And the final; which is the 
deſign of the whole work. Now to explain this. The 
firſt cauſe of the ſtatue (for the purpoſe) is the copper : 
For it never had been made, if there had not been ſome 
thing to work upon. The ſecond is the artificer; for 


© + if be had not underſiood his art, it had never ſucceeded. 


The third cauſe is the form ; for it could never pro- 
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perly have been the ſlatue of ſuch or ſuch a if 
ſuch a reſemblance had not been put upon it. Theforn 


cauſe is the end of making it, without which it had ne. 


ver been made: As money, if it were made for fale; 


the beſtowing of it 
= th, which he calls the i 
emplar, by which the workman draws his 
he makes God to be full of theſe which he 
preſents to be inexhauſtible, unchan angeable, and 
tal. Now upon the whole matter, give us 
nion. To me it ſeems, that here are either 
cauſes aſſigned, or too few; and they might as 
have introduced time and place, as ſome of the ref. 
Either clear the matter in queſtion ; or deal plainly, and 
tell us that you cannot : And ſo let us return to thoſe 


caſes, wherein all mankind is a the reforming of 


our lives, and the regulation of our manners. For 


ſubtilities, are but time loſt ; let us ſearch ourſelves in 


the firſt place, and afterward the world. 
Turaz's no great hurt in paſſing over thoſe things 


which we are never the better for when we know, and, Y 


it is ſo ordered by providence, c_ 


difficulty in learning, or 8 things which 
tter. 


may make us either happier, Beſide that, 


whatſoever is hurtful to us, we have drawn out of the 


very bowels of the earth. 

Every man knows without telling, that this wonder- 
ful fabric of the univerſe is not without a governor; and 
that a conſtant order cannot be the work of chance; 
for the parts would then fall foul upon one another. The 
motions of the ſtars, and their influences, are acted by 


the command of an eternal decree. It is by the dictate 


of an almighty power, that the heavy body of the earth 


hangs in balance. Whence come the revolutions of the | 


ſeaſons, and the flux of rivers; the wonderful virtue 


of the ſmalleſt ſeeds? (As an "ouk wth from an a- 


corn.) To ſay nothing of theſe things that ſeem to be 
moſt irregular and uncertain; as clouds, rain, thun- 
der, the eruptions of fire out of mountains, earth- 
quabes, and thoſe tumultuary motions in the lower re- 
_— 4 and 
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thoſe things too, which appear to us more ad- 
becauſe leſs frequent. As ſcalding fountains, 
ſtarted out of the ſea: Or, what ſhall 
ebbin g and flowing of the ocean, the con- 
ures of the tides according to the 
moon that influences moſt bodies ? But 
- for, it is not that we doubt of provi- 
mates of it, And it were a good office 
to reconcile mankind to the gods, who are undoubtedly 
beſt to the beſt, It is againſt nature that good ſhould 
. A good man is not only the friend of God, 
e very image, the diſciple, and the imitator of 
him, and the true child of his heavenly Father. He is 
true to himſelf; and acts with conſtancy and reſoluti- 
on. Scipio, by a croſs wind, being forced into the 
power of his enemies, caſt himſelf upon the point of his 
ſword ; and, as the people were enquiring, what was 
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| become of the general; The general (ſays Scipio) is is 


very well, and fo he expired. What is it for a man to 
fall, if we conſider the end, beyond which no man can 


| — ? We muſt repair to wiſdom for arms againſt for- 


: for it were unreaſonable to her to furniſh arms 
agaieſt herſelf A gallant man is fortune's match. His 
courage and deſpiſes thoſe terrible 
ances, that would otherwiſe enſlave us. A wiſe man is 
out of the reach of fortune, but not free from the ma- 
lice of it; and all attempts upon him are no more than 
Xerxes his arrows; they may darken the day, but they 
cannot ſtrike the ſun. There is nothing ſo holy, as to 
be privileged from ſacrilege. But, to ſtrike, and not to 
wound, is anger loſt; and he is invulnerable that is 
truck, and not hurt. His refabution is wind, the wares 
may daſh themſelves upon a rock, but not break it. 


e 
| untouched. 
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EPISTLE XXV. 


Some Traditions of the Ancients 
Thunder and Lightning; with the Author' 
Contemplations thereupon. 


| 22 = ne Ges, but that ai 


ure, the decrees of fate ; Only we take notice of 
ſome things, without giving any heed to others. There 
is not any thing done, according to the courſe of na- 
ture, which is not either the cauſe, or the ſign of ſome- 
thing that follows: So that whereſoever there is order, 
there is place for prediction. But there is no jud 
to be given upon accidents. Now, though it is a very 
hard matter to arrive at the foreknowledge of things to 


come, and to predict particularly what ſhall hereafterfall F 


out, upon a certain knowledge of the power and influ- 
ences of the ſtars : It is yet unqueſtionable that 

have a power, though we cannot expreſsly ſay what it is. 
In the ſubje& of thunder there are ſeveral opinions, as 
to the ſignifications of it. The Stoicks hold, that be- 


cauſe the cloud is broken, therefore the bolt is ſhot, * 


(according to common ſpeech.) Others conjecture, that 
the cloud is broken to that very end, that it may dif- 
charge the thunder bolt, referring all in ſuch ſort to 
God, as if the fignification did not ariſe from the thing 


done, but as the thing itſelf were done for the ſignifica- 


tion ſake : But, whether the ſignification goes before, or 
follows, it comes all to the ſame point. There are three 
ſorts of lightning ; the firſt is ſo pure and ſubtle, that it 
pierces through whatſoever it encounters : The ſecond 
| ſhatters and breaks every thing to pieces: The other 
burns, either by blaſting, conſuming, inflaming, or diſ- 


colouring, and the like. Some lightnings are monitory, 
ſome are menacing, and others they fancy to be promi - 


given to mortals the tokens, or forerunners of | 
to come; and by thoſe means laid open in ſome 
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leſs; and that which he caſts upon counſel and advice, 


. diſcovers the reaſon of it. We are ſurrounded and 
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ing. They allot to Jupiter three ſorts; the firſt is only 


monitory, and le, which he caſts of his own accord: 
The fecnd WT wands to bs an act of counſel, as being 
done by the vote, and advice of twelve gods, This, 
they ſay, does many times ſome good, but not without 
ſome miſchief too. As the deſtruction of one man 
may prove the caution of another, The third is, the 
reſult of a council of the ſuperior deities, from whence 
proceed great miſchiefs both public and private. Now, 
this is a great folly to imagine that Jupiter would wreak 
his diſpleaſure upon pillars, trees, nay, upon temples 
themſelves, and yet let the ſacrilegious go free: To 


+ ftrike ſheep, and conſume altars; and all this upon a 


conſultation of the gods; as if he wanted either ſkill, 
or juſtice to govern his own affairs by himſelf; either 
in ſparing the guilty, or in deſtroying the innocent. Now, 
what ſhould be the myſtery of all this? The wiſdom of 
our forefathers found it neceſſary to keep wicked peo- 
ple in awe, by the apprehenſion of a ſuperior power; 
and to fright them into their good behaviour, by the 
fear of an armed, and an avenging juſtice over their 
heads. But how comes it, that the lightning which 
comes from Jupiter himſelf ſhould be ſaid to be harm- 


to be dangerous and mortal ? The moral of it is this, 
That all kings ſhould have Jupiter's example, to do all 
by chemſelves; and when ſeverity is neceſſary, per- 


mit that to be done by others: Beſide that, as crimes 


are unequal, ſo ſhould alſo be the puniſhments. Neither 
did they believe that Jupiter to be the thunderer, whoſe 
image was worſhipped in the capitol, and in other pla- 
ces; but intended it for the maker and governor of the 
univerſe, by what name ſoever we ſhall call him. Now, 
in truth Jupiter does not immediately caſt the lightning 
himſelf; but leaves nature to her ordinary method of 


operation; ſo that what he does not immediately by 


himſelf, he does yet cauſe to be done: For, whatſoe- 
ver nature does, God does. There may he ſomething 
gathered out of all things, that are either ſaid, or done, 
that a man may be the better for ; and he does a great- 
er thing that maſters the fear of thunder, than he that 
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How many are there that call for death in the dif. 


treſs of their hearts, even for the very fear of it? And, 


this unadviſed deſire of death, does in common, -affe& 
both the beſt and the worſt of men; only with this dif- 
ference, the former deſpiſe, and the other are weary of 


ourſelves, Death is a thing which no care can 
"yer . 1 
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no reſolution ſo 
It makes a coward as bold as Julius 
upon different principles. We are all 
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with ill accidents; and ſince we cannot avoid the | 


for death; and, as nature brings forth il 


2 


be. Now this is no lefiening, either of his liberty, or 
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EPISTLE XXVIII. 


A Contemplation of Heaven and heavenly 
Things. Of God; and of the Soul. 


HERE is a preat difference betwixt philoſophy, 
x and other arts; and a greater yet, betwixt that 
philoſophy itſelf, which is of divine contemplation, and 
that which has a regard to things here below. It is much 
higher, and braver; it takes a larger ſcope ; and being 
unſatisfied with what it ſees, it atpires to the knowlege 
of ſomething that is greater and fairer, and Which na- 
ture has placed out of our ken. The one only teaches 
us what is to be done upon earth; the other reveals to 


us that which actually is done in heaven: The one diſ- 
cuſſes our errors; and holds the light to us, by which 


we diſtinguiſh in the ambiguities of life; the other ſur- 
mounts that darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, and car- 
ries us up to the fountain of light itſelf, And then it is, 
that we are in a ſpecial manner to acknowlege the infi- 
nite grace, and bounty of the nature of things; when 
we ſee it not only where it is public, and common, but in 
the very ſecrets of it; as being admitted into the cabinet 
of the divinity itſelf. There it is that we are taught to 
underſtand what is the matter of the world, who is the 
author and. preſerver of it. What God himſelf is, and 
whether he be wholly intent upon himſelf; or at any 
time deſcends to conſider us. Whether he has done his 
work once for all; or whether he be till in action: 


Whether he be a part of the world, or the world itſelf: 


Whether he be at liberty, or no, to determine any 
thing a new to-day, and to controul, or derogate from 


che law of fate. Whether it be any diminution of his 


wiſdom, or any confeſſion of error, to do and undo. 
Or to have made things that were afterwards to be alter- 
ed : For, the ſame things muſt of neceſſity always pleaſe 
him, who can never be pleaſed, but with that which is 
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of his power; for he himſelf is his own neceſſity. Wi With. 1 


out the benefit, and the comfort of theſe it 
had been c'en as well for us never to have been born, 


For, to what end do we live; is it only to eat, and to 1 


drink? To ſtuff up an infirm and fluid carcaſe, that 
would periſh without it; and to live only a ſervant to 
one that is ſick? To fear death, to which we are all 


born? Take away this ineſtimable good, and life itfelf 


is not worth the labour and the care of it. Oh! how 


wretched, how contemptible a thing were man, if he 


ſhould not advance himſelf above the ſtate of human af. 
fairs! So long as we ſtruggle with our paſſions, what is 
there in the world that we do, which is glorious ? Nay, 
if we advance ourſclves ſo far as to overcome them, it 
is but the deſtroying of to many monſters. And, have 
we not then a mighty exploit to value ourſelves upon, 
when we have made ourielves a little more tolerable than 
the worſt of men? Is it not a wondrous matter to 

that we are a little ſtronger than a man that is ſick ? 


twirt ſtrength and health. You have not a wicked mind, 

: You may have a clear brow; a tongue that 
will not flatter, and a ſingle heart: You have not that 
avarice perchance, that refuſes to itſelf whatſoever it 


takes from other people; nor that luxury, that ſquan- 


ders away money ſhamefully, and yet more ſhametully 
repairs it: Nor that ambition that leads you by unwor- 
thy ways to places of preferment. Theſe are only ne- 
gatives; and you have got nothing all this while. You 


will tell me, that you have ſeapel many things: But 


you have not yet eſcaped yourſelf, The virtue that we 
recommend, is high and illuſtrious. Not that it is a hap- 

pineis in itſelf, to be free from evil; but becauſe it dig- 
nifies and enlarges the mind; becauſe it prepares for the 
knowledge of heavenly things, and makes it capable e- 


ven of converſing with God himſelf. It is then arrived. 


at the higheſt pitch of human felicity, when it ſoars a- 
loft, and enters into the privacies of nature, trampling 
all that is evil, or vulgar under its feet. What a delight, 
what a tranſport is it, for a ſoul that is wandring among 
the ſtars, to look down, and to laugh at the palaces of 
princes, and the whole globe of the earth, 2 
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las! Alas! my friend, there's a large difference be- 


treaſures ! 1 do not k of that only that is con- 
verted into money, gh. yr ng but of that alſo which 
*« reſerved in the bowels of the earth, to gratify the in- 
ſatiable covetouſneſs of poſterity. Nor can we ever 
bring ourſelves to the abſolute contempt of luxurious 
ornaments, rich furniture, ſtately buildings, pleaſant 
gardens, and fountains; till we have the world under 
us, and till looking down mo the — be- 
ing that {! ground we live upon, the greater 
— of it —— with the ſea ; beſide a great deal of 
it deſolate, and either icorched or frozen; we ſhall fay 
thus to ouriclves. Is this miſerable point the ball of 
contention that is divided among fo many nations with 
fire and ſword ? How ridiculous are the bounds, as well 
as the conteſts of mortals! Such a prince muſt not paſs 
ſuch a river ; nor another prince thoſe mountains ; and, 
why do not the very pi:mires canton ont their poſts, aud 
- juriſdictions too? For what does the buſtle of troops, 
and armies amount to, more than the buſineſs of a 
ſwarm of ants upon a wole-hill ? The ſcene of all the 
important actions here below, where both at ſea and 
land, we tug, and ſcuffle for dominion and wealth, is 
but a wretched point of carth; whereas the dominions 
of the ſoul above, are boundleſs. This very contem- 
plation gives us force, liberty and nouriſhment. The 
mind is there at home: And it has this argument of its 
divinity, that it takes delight in what's divine. It con- 
templates the riſing and the falling of the ſtars, and the 
admirable harmony of order, even in their various mo- 
tions: Diſcuſſing and enquiring into every thing, as pro- 
perly appertaining unto itſelf, With how much ſcorn 
does it then reflect upon the narrowneſs of its former 
habitation ? There it is, that it learns the end of its 
proper being ; the knowledge of God. And what is 
God? An immenſe and an almighty power; great, with- 
out limits; and he does whatſoever pleaſes him. He 
that applies himſelf to this ſtudy, tranſcends the very 
lot, and condition of his mortality. That i 
power is all that we do ſee, and all that we do not ſee. 
What is the difference betwixt the divine nature, and 
ours? Man is componnded; and his beſt part is his 
mind: But, the Almighty is all mind, and all reaſon ; 


4 


and yet mortals are ſo blind, that the a&ions of 
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henſible power, ſo excellent for 

ſtancy, and diſpoſition, are looked upon by man 
only as fortuitous and the work of chance; and ſub- 
jeR to all the tumults of thunder, clouds, and tem- 
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peſts, that affect poor mortals. And this is not only the | 
folly and madneſs of the common people: But the 


weakneſs alſo of the wiſe men. There are, that arro- 
gate to themſelves, the faculties of providence, and 
reaſon ; and the kill of diſpoſing ; as well other peo- 
ples affairs, as their own; and yet theſe very men are 
ſo beſotted, as to imagine the world only to be gover- 
ned by an unadviſed raſhneſs: As if nature knew not 


what ſhe did. How profitable would it be for us, io 


know the truth of things, and to allow them their due 


terms and meaſures? To inquire into the power f 
the Almighty and the method of his workings ; whe- 


ther he made the matter itſelf, or found it ready to his 
hand; and whether was firſt, the matter itſelf, or the 


idea of it? Whether or no he does what he pleaſes; 
and what may be the reaſon of ſo many ſeeming imper- 
fections in his operations? It is well ſaid of Ariſtotle, - 


that we ſhould handle divine matters with modeſty and 
reverence, When we enter into a temple, or approach 
the altar, we compoſe our looks, and our actions 
to all the decencies of humility and reſpet: How 
much more then does it concern us, when we treat of 
heavenly things, to deal candidly ; and not to let one 
ſyllable paſs our lips that may ſavour of confidence, 
raſhneſs, or ignorance ? Truth lies deep and mult be 
fetched up at leiſure. How many myſteries are there, 
which God has placed out of our ſight ; and which are 


only to be reached by thought, and contemplation !. 


the notions of the divinity are profound, and obſcure; 
or elſe perhaps we fee them without underſtanding them. 
But, the divine Majeſty is only acceflible to the mind. 
What this is (without which nothing is) we are not 
able to determine: And when we have gueſſed at ſome 
ſparks of it, the greater part lies yet concealed from us. 
How many creatures have we now in this age that never 
were known to us before ! And how many will the next 
age know, more than we do? And many yet will be ſtill 
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at this day a ſecret, and 

CT unknown to many people. 
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POSTSCRIPT:. 


Brie 1 tate my my laſt leave of Seneca, I will 
bere diſcharge my conſcience, as if I were up- 
on my laſt leave of the whole world. I have been 


T / juft both to the reader, and to the author, that 


I have neither left out any thing in the | 
which I thought the one might be the better for ; 
nor added any thing of my own, to make the other 
fare the worſe. J have done in this volume of 
epiſtles, as a good husband does with bis cold 
meat ; they are only haſh made up y ine 
ments that remained of the two 
which I could not well diſpoſe # fate any ap 
2. or ſo properly publiſh under any other title, 
Let me not yet be underſtood to 1mpoſe this prece 
upon the public as an abſtradt of Seneca's epuſtles, 
any more than I did the other, for the abſtratts 
of bis benefits, and happy life. It is in works 

' of this nature, as it is in cordial waters, wwe 
taſte all the ingredients, without being able to be- 
Parate this from that ; but ſtill we find the vir- 
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wiſhed for a 
r leaſt two thirds of 
So that though I delrver up theſe papers ts „ 
preſs,” I invite no man to the 
reads and repents, it is his own {| 
Lt Fault. To conclude: As I made this compoſitim | 
= principally for myſelf ; fo it agrees exceedingly well | 
F with my conſtitution ; get, if any man has 2 
mind to take part with me, be has free leave, and | 
welcome. But let him carry this conſideration a- 
long with him, That he's a very unmannerly gueſt, | 
that preſſes upon another body's table, and then | 
quarrels with his dinner. 
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AFTER-THOUGHT. 


HIS abſtra& has now paſt ſeveral impreſſions, but 
1 the world has not been altogether ſo kind of 

to my politics as to my morals} And what is the mean- 
ing on't, but that we live in an age that will better bear 
the image of what people ought to do, than the hiſto- 
ry of what they do; and that's the difference they put 
betwixt the one and the other. We are not yet to take 
an eſtimate of the intrinſic value of truth, honeſty and - 
reaſon, by fancy or imagination: As if the ſtandard of 
virtue were to be accommodated to the various changes 
and viciflitudes of times, intereſts, and contending par- 
ties: But fo it falls out that ſome verities, and ſome 
good offices, will take a falſe colour better than others, 
and ſet off an impoſture with more credit, and counte- 
nance to the common people. Daily experience tells 
us, that our affections are as liable to be vitiated as our 
palates; inſomuch, that the moſt profitable of meats, 
drinks, or remedies, loſe not only their effect, but their 
very favour, and give us a loathing at one time, for that 
we longed for, and took delight in at another. But then 
we are to conſider, that the humour may come about 
again; and that writings and opinions have their ſea- 
fons too, and take their turns as well as all other 
changeable things under the fun. So that, let error, 
. corruption, or iniquity, be never ſo ſtrong, never ſo po- 
ode. ad; vena aan: 
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be never ſo dark and palpable, we may yet affure oue. 
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ſetting fun ſhall riſe again. 


Warn n let me not be under. 
giary, and to aſſume the ſubjeg 
matter of this work to myſelf; ſor it is Seneca's, eve. 


ry thought and line on't : Though it would be as hard 


flood to play the 


to refer each ſentence, text, and precept, to the very 


place whence it was drawn, as to bring every diſtin& | 
drop in a caſk of wine, to the particular grape from 


whence it was preſſed. So that I have no other claim 
to the merit of this compoſition, than the putting of 
things in order, that I found in confuſion ; and digeſlin 


the looſe minutes, and the broken meditations of that di- 
vine heathen, into a kind of ſyſtem of good counſels, and 


of good manners. But how faithfully ſoever I have dealt 


with my author, in a juit, aud genuine reprofentativg of | 


his ſenſe and meaning, ſo have I, on the other 


with no lefs conſcience and affection, conſulted the * 1 


neſit, the eaſe, and the ſatis faction of the Engliſh read- 
er, in the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the ſtile, and in the 


perſpicuity of the method. And yet, aiter all this, there | 


is ſomewhat ſtill wanting, methinks, toward the 
of a full right to Seneca, to the world, and to 


and to the thorough-finithing of this piece; a thing that | 


I have had in my head long and often, and which [ have 
as good a will to 


n But before I come to the point 


ade delibmration, it will do well, firt to take a view 


of the true ſtate of the matter in hand, upon what 
| we ſtand at preſent. Secondly, to conſider from 
whence. it is that we are to take our riſc to't; and ſo to 
open briefly, and by degrees, into the thing itſelf, 


Tuis abſtract, I ſay, is entirely Seneca's; and tho 


little more in the bulk, then the cited part of the orig - 
nal; it is, in effect, a ſummary of the whole body of his 


philoſophy concerning manners, 2 into 2 
tome, without either oyerchargin it with 
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proſecute, even at this inſtant, as ever; 
if I could but flatter myſelf with day enough before me 


which — 
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ons upon the natural reaſon of things; I have almoſt 
| rorally caſt chem out, as curioſities that hold litle or ne 
intelligence with the goverament 'of our paſſions, and 
the forming of our lives, and as matters, conſequently, 
that are altogether foreign to my province. I have ta- 
ken the liberty alſo in many caſes, where our author 
1 inculcates and enforces the ſame conceptions over and 

| over again in variety of phraſe, to extract the ſpirit of 
them; and inſtead of dreſſiug up the ſame thought in 
ſeveral ſhapes, to make ſome one adequate word or ſen- 
tence ſerve for all. But when all is ſaid that can be 
ſaid; nay, and when all is done too that can be done, 
within the compaſs of an eſſay of this quality; tho” ne» 
ver ſo correct in the kind, tis at the beſt but an ab- 
ſtract ſtill; and a bare abſtract will never do the buſi- 
neſs as it ought to be done. 

IT is not one jot derogatory to Seneca's character to 
obſerve upon him, that he made it his profeſdion, rather 
to give light, and hints to the world, than to write 
Corpus's of morality, and preſcribe rules and meaſures 
in a ſet courſe of philoſophy for the common inſtructi- 
on of mankind : So that many of his thoughts ſeem to 
ſpring only like ſparks, upon a kind of collifion, or a 
ſtriking of fire, within himſelf, and with a very little de- 
ce ſometimes one upon another. What if thoſe 
mcomparable ſtarts and ſtrictures of his, that no tranſ- 
lator can lay hold of, ſhall be yet allowed by the com- 
mon voice of mankind, to be as much ſuperior to thoſe 
parts of him that will bear the turning, as the faculties 
and operations of the ſoul are to the fun&ions of the 
body? And no way of conveying the benignicy of theſe 
influences to the world, but by a ſpeculation upon them. 
m paraphraſe. In few words; Seneca was a man made 
ſor meditation. He was undoubtedly a maſter of choice 
thoughts; and he employed the vigour of them upou 
a molt illuſtrious ſubje&. Beſide that, that this ranging 
humour of his (as Mr. Hobbs it) is accompa- 
med with ſo wonderful a felicity of lively and pertinent 
reſſections, even in the moſt ordinary occurrences of 
K k 2 
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As he was muc Princi- 
— 2 83 he lays moſt 

upon, are only ſo many-detachments of one ſcleg 
thought from another, and every freſh hint furniſhes 
a new text to work upon. So that the reading of Se- 
neca without reading upon him, does but the one half 


of our buſineſs ; for his innuendoes are infinitely more | 
inſtructive than his words at length, and there's no com- 


ing at him in thoſe heights without a 
Ir will be here objected, that a paraphraſe is but the 


reading upon a text, or an arbitrary deſcant upon the | 


original, at the will and pleaſure of the interpreter: If 


| we have all of Seneca's that's good already, there's no |} 


place left for a ſupplement ; and the animadverſion will 


the word of God are holy writ. 

A Pararnrast, tis true, may be looſe, arbitrary, 
and extravagant. And ſo may any thing elſe, that ever 

was committed to writing; nay, the belt, and the moſt 


folly. Men may blaſpheme in their prayers; my may 
poiſon one another in their cups, or in their 


They may talk treaſon; and, in ſhort, they may do a 


million of extravagant thin gs in all caſes and offices that 
any man can imagine — che ſun. And what's the 


objector's inference now, from the poſſibility of this a- 
buſe, but that we are neither to pray, nor to eat, nor 


to drink, nor to open our mouths, nor in fine, to do a- 


ny thing elſe, for ſcar of mere poſſibilities as dangerous 
as the other. Tis ſuggeſted again, that the paraphraſe 


is foreign to the text. and that the animadvertor ma 


make the author ſpeak what he pleaſes. Now the que- 
ſtion is not the poſſibility of a vain, an empty, a flat, or 
an „ expoſition; but the need, the uſe, the 
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be no more Seneca's at laſt, than our comments upon | 


neceſſary of duties, faculties, and things, may degene- | 
rate by the abuſe of them, into acts of fin, ſhame, and 


means, the poſſibility, nav, and the cafinchs of furniſt- } 
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thoughts; and how he labours under the difficulty of 


ol his words to the purity and vigor 
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g 2 good one: Beſide that, there's no hurt at all, n 


the one hand, to countervail a very conſiderable advan- 
tage to all men of Jetters, and of common honeſty, on 
the other. A ſhort or an idle comment, does only diſ- 
the writer of it, while the reputation of the au- 
thor ſtands nevertheleſs as firm as ever it did; but he 


F that finiſhes Seneca's minutes, with proper and reaſon- 


able ſupplements, where he does not ſpeak his own - 

s out at large, does a neceſſary right both to the 
dead, and to the living, and a common ice to man- 
4 


Hz does a right to the dead, I fay, more ways than 
one: for over and above the juſtice and reſpect that is 
due to his memory; it is, in a fair equity of confſtruce 
tion, a performance of the very will of the dead. For 
all his fragments of hint, and eſſay, were manifeſtly de- 
ſigned for other people to meditate, read, and f| 
upon: and a great part of the end of them is Joſt wit 
out ſuch an improvement ; ſo that the very manner of 
his writings call for a paraphraſe ; a paraphraſe he en- 
pected; and a paraphraſe is due to him; and in ſhort, 
we owe a paraphraſe to onrielves too: for the meaning 
of his hints and minutes, does as well deſerve to be en- 
as the ſenſe and energy of his words, nay, 
and when all is done, whoſoever conſiders how he diver- 
fifies the ſame thing over and over in a change of phraſe; 
how many ſeveral ways he winds and moulds his own 


clearing even his own meaning : Whoever conſiders this, 
I fay, will find Seneca, upon the whole matter, to be 
in a great meaſure a paraphraſt upon himſelf. He gives 
you his firſt ſenſe of things, and then he enlarges upon 
it, improves it, diſtinguiſhes, expounds, dilates, &c, and 
when he finds at laſt that he cannot bring up the force 

of his concepti- 
on, ſo as to extricate himſelf in all reſpects to his own 
ſatisfaction, 'tis his courſe commonly, to draw the ſtreſs 
of the queſtion io a point, and there to let it reſt; as 
a theme of light that ſtands effectually recommended 
to farther conſideration. This muſt not be taken as if 
Seneca could not ipeak his own mind, as full, and as 


home as any man; or as he left any thing imperſeR, 
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appetite in the reader of purſuing the hint ; over and 
above the flowing of matter ſo faſt upon him, that it wa 
impoſſible for his words to keep pace with his 
B = this now ſpoken with all reverence to 


„ human frailty, Sc. where he ſhows as much 
of {kill in the diſtribution of his matter, the congruity 
and proportion of the parts, and the harmony of the 
whole in the context, as he does of a natural felicity, in 
adapting the tendency and the virtue of all his ſenten- 
tious ra to the uſe of human life. So that he was 
evidently in poſſeſſion of both faculties (of ſpringing 
game, that is, and of flying it home) though he made 


Choice of exerciſing the one oftner than the other. There 
is à vein in this mixture that runs through all his dif- F 


courſes, whether broken, or continued ; albeit that there 


cation, and for ſupplement in other caſes, where he 
Maps off ſhort with a kind of Cetera defiderantur ; and 


fo leaves a foundation for thoſe to build upon that ſhall 


come after him. Now theſe independent tho 
the touches that I would offer to a farther improve- 
ment; and only here and there one of the moſt elevat- 
ed, even of them too; which will amount to no more in 
the concluſion, than a diſcourſe upon this or that theme 
or text, under what name or title the expoſitor pleaſ- 
es, I would not however have the comment break in 
upon the context ; and I would ſo ſcrupulouſly confine it 
to the bounds of modeſty and conſcience, as not to de- 
part upon any terms, either from the intent of the on- 
inal, or ſrom the reaſon of the matter in queſtion: 
This office performed, would raiſe another Seneca out 


E 


becauſe he could not finiſh it himſelf : But it w a tum 
f art in him, by breaking off with an &c. to create an 


eſſays upon providence, happy life, benefits, anger, 
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is no touching any piece of his to advantage, after he 1 
'Has finiſhed it: There's room abundantly yet ſor expli- | 


I fear, will find well nigh as much difficulty to preſerve 
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u dec ends that are worthy of an honeſt man's care. Y 
1 It was once in my head to digeſt the whole into ſuch an | 


abſtra&, as might at the ſame time do the office alſo of 
a e, both under one; but what with the icru- 
ple, of 


either aſſuming any of Seneca's excellencies to 
myſelf, or of imputing any of my weakneſſes to Seneca, 
i the matter thus within myſelf : that 
though both would do well, the doing of them 
and apart would be beſt. Not but that the undertaker, 


his own reputation in his attempt, as to do right to the 
author; eſpecially when he is ture to have every cof- 
fechouſe fit upon him like a court of juſtice, and if he 
ſhall but happen to ſtumble upon any of the ſame f- 
gures or illuſtrations over again; if the ſupplement ſhall 
but have ſo much as the leaſt tincture of any thing that's 
done already; a common criminal, for the baſeſt ſort 
of waſhing, clipping, and coining ſhall find better quar- 
ter. Here is the old abſtract, they'll cry, juggled into 


a new paraphraſe, and the fame thing tobbed upon the 
world over again, only under another name: It will 3 
be hard to get clear of ſuch a cavil when it ſhall a=. 
ſtarted, and it will be a very eaſy thing to find out & 


le colour for the ſetting of it afoot. 


As to the ſuppoſal of diſparaging an excellent author A 
by a lewd paraphraſe, it is as idle, as to imagine that a 


canonical text ſhould ſuffer for an heretical int 
tion. And ſo for the fancy of robbing him of his due, 


by a good one, in a caſe where the ſingle point is only a 


virtuous emulation betwixt them which ſhall do beſt up- 
on the ſame topic. Now where the comment has a 
kindneſs for the text, there can be no interfering upon 
a pique of honour, though they ſhould both happen to 
agree in the very ſelf ſame thoughts. For what's all 
the writing, reading, diſcourſing, conſulting, diſputing, 
meditating, compounding, and dividing, from the firſt 
quick'ning breath of the Almighty into reaſonable na- 
ture, to this very moment ; what is all this, I ſay, bur 
the lighting of one candle at another ? Make it the 
caſe that by the benefit of that light, I find a treaſure, 
Here's no robbing of Peter to pay Paul. Nor any par- 


ticular obligation for an ad of common humanity, . 
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4 was one ſpark begets another, nin 
pes 1 
Tas is no more than to ſay, that 
good of mankind, has 
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 Bides. Bim ab 
” for improving it and the latter had never 


2 joining of theſe two powers or faculties both in | | 
for a public good? Reaſon is uniform; and where 
men are in the right, they muſt of neceſſity | 
the ſame point; and the thoughts of ſeveral men 
a caſe, are as much one, as a conflagration is | 
by how many ſeveral hands ſoever it was kind. 
Op = {pac wv ppm; | 
hich t'others, but they are incorporated into u 
— The great nicety will ly in a judiciom 
to take, and what to leave; when wn 
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| plement, where the abſira falls ſhort 
in us with that which of all things in 
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